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(Information  derived  from  Cortez,  1799) 

Location  about  20  leagues  west-northwest  of  the  Mohaves; 

Notes  on  their  degree  of  cixilization; 

Clothing; 

Character  of  their  territory; 

"The  people  are  very  numerous,  and  continue  to  near  the 
coast;* 

Hospitality  to  strangers. 

—Whipple,  Iwbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.R.Repts., 
Vol.  Ill  d[Pt.  3l,p.  124,  1856. 


i  Tecuiche  and  the  Teniqueches  *speak  the  same  language 
with  the  Beneme." — Ihid.  p. 125, 
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INDIANS  NEAR  SAN  BERNARDINO. 


"My  first  official  visit  was  made  to  the  Indians 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Bernardino.  ^I  found  these 
peaceful  and  industrious  people  nearly  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition. They  are,  however,  quiet  and  inoffensive,  although 
robbed  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  from  which 
they  derived  their  subsistence  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  white  race.  .....  Some  of  the  Indians  of  this 

neighborhood  are  digging  for  gold  near  San  Sorgonia; 
others  of  the  tribe  of  Jose  Antonio  are  engaged  in  their 
annual  search  for  food  in  the  mountains,  while  the  Cabe- 
zons  and  o'ther  tribes  resident  in  the  Coahuila  valley  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  at  their  rancherias."— 
J.P.H.Wentworth  in  Rept.Comnr.Ind.Affrs.for  1862,.  p. 326, 

1863/ 
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INDIANS      NEAR      CAJON      PASS 

(March  16,  1854J 

•The  Cajon  in  which  we  are  encan5)ed  is  said  to  be  a  had 
place  with  respect  to  Indian  depredations.  Marauding  par- 
ties, supposed  to  be  sometimes  led  by  outlawed  white  men  in 
disgjUse,  lurk  here  until  a  favorable  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented, when  they  rush  down  into  the  valley  and  drive  off 
the  stock  from  a  rancho,  or  from  some  emigrant  camp.  At  the 
place  of  our  noon  halt  we  saw  vestiges  of  Indian  hutB,broken 
pottery,  and  metates.  One  of  the  latter  was  fashioned  with 
considerable  skill.  The  exterior  was  hemispherical,  with  a 
conical  cup  in  the  centre  capable  of  holding  about  two  .( 
quarts  of  grain.  The  rock  was  of  sienite,  hard,  polished, 
smooth,  and  symmetrical  within  and  without.  The  pottery  was 
rough,  unpainted,  and  unglazed.  The  huts  covered  circular 
depressions  in  the  ground  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  feet  deep**— Whipple,  Pacific  R.R.Repts*,  Vol.  Illl^Jpt^  l] 
pp.  131-132,  1856. 


* 


BE  N  E  M  E  S 


■The  only  prominent  trait  of  this  numerous  tribe 
is  a  character  of  great  effeminacy;  their  territory, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  California,  conaists 
of  the  finest  pasture  grounds  and  magnificent  forests, 
in  which  imimense  quantities  of  wild  grapes  are  found. 
These  Indians  are  very  kind  to  strangers.  "--Domenach, 
Seven  Years'  Residence  in  G-t,  Deserts  of  N,  Amer,,  Vol. 


II,  p.  10,  laeo 
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On  mp  o>f  Lower  California  and  Mexico    are  the  words 
"Qenigieh  In.  ■  placed  near  mouth  af  Colorado  River,  west  of  th© 

river  and  north  of  the  mouth. 

-Map  accompanying  Henry  I.  SirapBon:  Three  Weeks  in  the  Gold 
ines,   or  Adventures  with  the  Gold  Diggers  of  California  in 
Aiigust  1848.     New  York  1848. 


SEERANO  MOIETIES 

E.  W.  Gifford,  Clans  &  Moieties  in  Southern 
California.  Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  & 
Ethn.,  Vol.  14.  pp.  178-186,  1918. 


77!-'^-^- 


Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino  Valley 
from  the  Padrea  to  the  Pioneers.  1810  -  lasl'  by  Key. 
Father  Juan  Caballeria,  1902. 


A  party  of  hiiasionaries,  soldiers,  Indian  neophytes 
under  Padre  Dumetz  came  into  San  Bernardino  Valley,  May  1810, 


and  gave  it  the  name.     

The  Indian  nameXwaar^acha 


p.  38 


"The  Indians  were  known  as  Guachama  Indians  and  had  here  a 
populous  ranoheria.  A  number  of  other  rancherias  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  valley,  each  bearing  a  name  significant 
of  the  place  where  it  was  situated." 

San  Bernardino  -  Suaohaffla-  A  place  of  plenty  to  eat. 
Cucamongd,  —  Gucamunaabit   —  Sand  rlace . 

Riverside  —  Jurumpa   Water  Place . 

San  Timoteo  (Redlands )  -  Tfilocabit —  Place  of  the  big  head. 
Homoa     —        Homhoahit,.  —  Hilly  Place . 

Yucaipa    —       Yucaip^   —  ^^}^^^\^^^ 
Muscupiabe   —      Muacupiabit  -  Pinon  Place.     ^^^ 

Neophytes^left  under  command  of  Hipolito.  ^/mncheria  -ef- 
of  mission  Indians  became  known  as  PolitMiaL.  Indians  des- 
troyed Politana  in  1812.  the  year  of  the  earthquake.   p.  40 

Very  few  descendants  of  the  valley  rxnachama  Indians  re- 
main  Those  now  liviiig  in  the  valley  are  principally  of  the 
StShlS?  originally^felon^ins  to  t^e  San  Luisjey  mission, 
and  of  the  Serrano,  or  mountain  tribes..  They  have  mterraar 
ried  and  the  language  is  a  mixture  of  dialects.      p.  4U 


Ertract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino 
VRlley  from  th^  Padres  to  the  ^loneersTISlO-lBSi. 
Father  Jom  Juan  Cabaiie-'  -  ^^^^  -  " 


1 


^hama 


•  • 


in  San  Bernaniino  Valley,  became  known  as  Serrano 
Indiana.  •  .The  Indians  known  as  the  Cahuillas 
came  into  the  valley  at  a  1  sit ev-  date,  having  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  tiie  country  around  San  Luis 
Rey  Mission.  Other  tribes  contiguous  to  the 
valley  were  the  Piutes.  Chimehuevas.  yohavee  and 
Yumas;  the  first  frequenting  the  desert  north 
of  the  Sierras,  and  the  other  tribes  inhabiting 
the  desert  country  all  along  the  Colorado  River. 
The  Yum  and  Mnhave  Indians  are  of  a  race  superior 


in  many  ways  to  the  California  Indians." 


p.  57 


Seeds  of  Unum  (wild  flax)  roasted  in 
small  round  pot  and  pounded  in  mortar 
to  fine  meal.  Spoonful  thickens  glass 
of  water  and  tastes  good  and  refreshing 
—quenches  thirst  and  good  medicine— 

laiative. 
In  ToQ-lol-min  (Buena  Vista  Lake) 

language  —  Lah-kow^ 
Tn  Tin.lin-ne  (at  Tejon  Viejo)  — 

Tsah-nit. 

I 

Wah-tah-     Juniper  berries  crushed  in  mortar 
and  made  into  cakes  or  balls  for  food 
(the  ftusks  winnowed  out). 

Panoche.     Sweet  exudation  scraped  off  from 


cane. 
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Serrano s. 


"The  Serrano  tribe,  as  a  tribe,  has  disappeared,  ex- 


cept for  the  little  reservation  in  the  foothills  above 
Redlands,  known  as  'Manuel's  Village'." 

"This  reservation  is  situated  about  one  mile  north  of 
the  state  insane  asylum  at  Highland,  It  consists  of  640 
acres  of  mountainside  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole 
reservation  contains  five  acres  of  arable  land.  •  .There 
ar^bout  75  Indians  belonging  to  the  reservation.  Their 
houses  are  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  hills,  and 
though  poor  and  meauri  in  appearance,  the  surroundings  are 
remarkably  clean.  The  men  are  sometimes  employed  as 
woodchoppers  on  the  mountains  and  by  the  ranchers  as  . 
laborers  in  the  valley.  The  women  are  able  to  obtain 
some  vyork  as  washenttomen.  Hhey  also  make  a  few  baskets. 


These  Indians  are  said  to  be  perfectly  honest. 


.   . 


There  are  a  few  families  of  Indians  at  Craftonville  and 
a  few  fffli  others  scattered  through  the  valley.     They 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 


owners  of  the  valley. 


From  Ingersoll's  Historj  ot 


San  Bernardino  County,  94,  1904 
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Mill  Creek  Zanja 


The  southern  faoe  of  this  long  depression  is  well 
marked  by  a  ridge,  more  or  less  broad,  of  reddish  soil, 
from  a  point  as  far  west  as  Redlands  gas  works,  thence  east 
along  Colton  avenue,  beyond  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
city  to  a  point  in  Crafton  between  the  properties  of 
Craig  and  Paine,  this  point  used  to  be  called  "The  Little 
Red  Hill"  in  old  deeds.  The  length  of  this  part  of  the 
zanja  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles.         p.  483. 

"Because  this  deposit  must  be  removed  to  let  the 
water  down  its  channel,  this  beautiful  stream  is  called 
a  zanja,  in  Spanish,  a  ditch  in  English." 

Very  early,  sometime  prior  to  1823,  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians,  using  for  shovels  the  scapulas,  or  shoulder- 
blades,  of  their  slaughtered  cattle  -*  so  runs  the  tra- 
dition —  diverted  its  course  here  and  there,  doing  the 
real  deep  digging  at  the  lower  end,  using  the  waters  to 
irrigate  the  plain  below  the  Barton  villa,  p.  484. 

Charles  R.  Paine  in  Ingersoll*s  History  of  San 
Barnardino  County,  1904. 


Indians  around  San  Bernardino* 


".  •  .Daniel  Sexton  states  that  when  he  first  came  into  the 
country  in  1842,  the  Indians  were  irrigating  and  cultivating  a  con- 
siderable area  around  Old  San  Bernardino,  raising  beans,  wheat, 

grapes,  etc.* 

"...  From  1849  down  to  this  year  of  grace,  1904,  the  Indians 
have  been  driven  from  the  lands  cultivated  and  improved  by  them  and 
their  ancestors  fSb'  generations,  because  they  had  no  legal  title, 
approved  by  the  government  of  Mexico,  or  by  the  United  States.  Pos- 
session and  occupation  and  bona  fide  improvements  counted  for  nothing 
in  the  case  of  the  Indian,  and  when  the  white  man  wanted  the  land 
whole  villages  were  evicted  and  their  houses,  orchards  and  other  im- 
provements 'appropriated'.  It  is  true  that  as  early  as  1852  the  gov- 
ernnent  began  setting  aside  'reservations'  for  the  Indians.  There 
are  now  thirty-three  acres.  But  the  gre4t  part  of  the  lands  thus 
reserved  are  absolutely  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes  and  a 
very  small  area  of  the  entire  amount  is  suitable  for  grazing.  On  some 
of  these  reservations  allotments  have  been  made,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  still  undivided  and  these  Indians,  who  are  primarily 
home  lovers,  and  whose  strongest  feeling  is  for  their  own  homes, 
their  own  places  and  their  own  traditions,  are  most  of  them  practi- 
cally homeless. " 


From  Ingersoll's  History  of  San  Bernardino 


County >  p.  85,  1904. 


RANCHERIA  &  PLACE  NAIJ[ES  IN  OR  NEAR  SAN  GORGONIO  PASS 
Giren  me  by  Morongo  (Mah-re-am)  of  Morongo  Valley. 


Morongo  Valley 


Mission  Creek 


Whitewater  River 


Morongo 

Luin^mis*wil 

Pah-ru-rah  and  At-tam-um 


Cabezon  (in  San  Gorgonio  Pass)    We-hi-e-kah 
Morongo  Res,  near  Banning       Mul-ke  or  Mahl-ke 


Twnety-nine  Palms 


Mah-rah  (So. Piute; extends  easterly) 


Old  Womans  Springs  [Meetir^  place  of  Moror^o(Maringam)  .Serrano 

and  ChOTieweveJ* 

The  Agpncy  (Potrero)  &  Ind.*Res*near  Banning      Mahl-ke 
Banning  (place  not  tribe)         Ah-ho-nav 


Beaumont  (Summit) 


A-ko-pe-av 


Where  Cajon  Pass  Canyon  widens  looking  south    Muscupiabe 

Pomer  Koostam  /illage  there  Mus-ki^-a-oit 

Mahlke  Tillage  at  surriKit  of  San  Gfoiigsonio  Pass   Wah-ah-cha-yah 

Yucaipe  Valley  (3E  of  Redlanis)  Yu-kl'-^, A  former  villa^  there. 

vl^oostam  territory  J 

Palm  Springs  RR  Station  (Cahuilla  territory)   Hah-ve 


dL^^Ju^^  5  e.  v^  o-vvo  J 


^Ah-ho-naT:     Karingam  name  for  Banning  (place,  not  tribe.) 

i-ko-pe-av:  Maringam  name  for  Beaumont,  Mahlke  village  of 
Wah-ah-chS-vah  at  sumrit  of  Pass.  V^^^^^vo.fisx^^^  ^ 

'Hah-ve:  Maringam  name  for  Palm  Springs  ER  Station  (Cahuilla 
territory). 

^Lum-mis-ml:  Maringam  name  for  Mission  Creek. 


J 


Kahl'-ke:  The  Agency  (Potrero)  and  Indian  reservation  near  Banning, 
in  Maringam  language. 


^Mah'-rah:  Maringam  name  for  29  Palms. 

^  Morongo:  Maringam  name  of  Morongo  Yalley^^i    .  Often  used  by 
neighboring  tribes  aid  by  whites  also  as  tribal  name. 


^  Mul-ke  or 


Mahl-ke:  Maringam  name  for  Morongo  Reservation  near 


Banning. 

^  Mus-ki-a-Eit:  Maringam  name  for  Muscupiabe,  *ere  Cajon  Pass 

Canyon  widens  looking  south.'  (forrrer  Koostam  village  there). 

•'  pah'-ru-vah;  At'-tam-um:  Maringam  names  for  Whitewater  River. 

^We-hi-e-kah:  Maringam  name  for  Cabezon  (in  San  Gorgonio  Pass). 

^  Yu-ki''p:  Maringam  nane  for  Yucaipe  Valley, southeast  of  Redlands. 
1 Koostam  territory.  Former  village  there). 


The  so-called  Sftrrano  tribes  of  the  mountains  north  of  San 
Gorgonio  Pass,   the     Kfltanamookmn  (or  Kstanamwits^and  the  Mpheah'newn. 


(or  Mfihineaa)are  closely  related;     while 


jad  '4ho  feiTHjes 


outh  of  the  Pass,  the   so-called  Cahuilla  series  comprising  the 


^      •?         -. 


Yukipem.  Kahwesiktem.  ^nd  Soho'ba.  although  obviously  related  to  one 
another,  differ  conspicuously  from  the  northern  series. 


TOTKMIC  MOIETIES  0?  SERRANO 

Tukum Wildcat 

T^kuchu -Mountain  Lion 

YJahilvam Coyote 

VJamits- Wolf  or  Jaguar 

Mjjkrug_- My  great  grandparents 

} 

Kroeber,  p#  617 
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SERRANO  MYTHS 


B.  H.   Gifford,  Clans  4  Moieties  in  Southern 
California,  Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  & 
Sthn.,  Vol.  14,  pp.  182-186.  1918. 


g  2  R  HAHO       IRDIAITS     of  Lo8  Angeles,  Calif. 


"According  to  Mr.  A.F.Coronel.  of  Lob  Angeles,  California, 
the  Serrano  Indiana  in  that  vicinity  formerly  practiced  a  method  of 
marking  trees  to  indicate  the  corner  toundaries  of  patches  of  land. 
The  Indians  owning  areas  of  territory  of  whatever  size  would  cut 
lines  upon  the  b^rk  of  the  tree  corz-esponding  to  lines  drawn  on 
their  own  faces,  f   i.e..  lines  running  outward  and  downward  over 

the  cheeks,  or  perhaps  over  the  chin  only,  tattooed  in  color. 

These  lines  were  made  on  the  trees  on  the  side  facing  the  property. 

and  were  understandingly  recogniased  ly  the  whole  tribe.  This 

custom  still  prevailed  when  Mr.  Coronal  first  located  in  southern 

California. about  the  year  1843." G.Malleia:  4th  Ann. Kept. Bur. 

Eth.for  1882-83:  p. 182,   1886.    (Reprinted  in  10th  Ann.Rept. 

for  1888-89:  p. 441,  1893.) 


SERRMO. 
"The  Serrano  group  consiBts  of  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  of 
San  Bernardino,  generally  known  as  Serranos,  and,  as  implied  hy 
the  name,  mainly  in  the  neigliboring  mountains.   All  the  Indians 
of  the  San  Bernardino  range  spoke  dialects  belonging  to  this  group, 
and  their  territory  extended  northward  from  this,  range  over  the 
western  part  of  the  Mohave  desert  and  the  space  intervening  between 
this  range  and  the  Tehachapi  m.ountains.   The  Gitanemuk  of  Tejon 
creek,  on  the  northern  or  Tulare  drainage  side  of  the  Tehachapi 
range,  also  spoke  a  Serrano  dialect."—  Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects 
of  California,  pp.  99-100,  1907. 
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"Benjamin  Morongo  stated  that  the 
two  clans,  Morongo  and  Mohiyanim,  elected 
a  joint  chief  also  called  kika,  who  was 
always  a  Morongo.     This  is  ^uite  possibly 
a  modem  innovationl'-Edward  Winslow 
Gifford,  Clans  and  Moieties  in  Southern 
California,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pub.  ,  p  1®2« 


March  29,  1918. 
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Dear  Us,  Uhilber?^; 


Pardon  ne  please  for  keeping  your 

manuscript  of  Erancisco's  story  of  his  people  so 
long— since  ISept.  14.  By  daaghtor  Senaida  and  1  have 
been  on  the  go  visiting  various  tribes  of  Indians 
from  near  Colusa  to  near  lloont  Shasta,  and  in  the 
inoantains  on  both  sides  of  Sacramento  Valley,  in 
search  of  fragments  of  information  lacking  in  uy 
notes.  And  v;e  have  beon  sacuessful. 

I  have  rcadeevery  word  of  Francisco's 

several  raost  interesting  chapters  aboat  the  early 
history  of  his  peo  le  and  am  fully  convinced  that  it 
is  worthy  of  publication.    iJut  a  ^ood  dealoof  hard 
work  is  needed  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.     It  should 
be  carefully  edited,  and  explanatory  footnotes  should 
be  added  in  a  number  of  places.     And  furthermore,  it 
shoald  be  coTnpared  with  iioscrna's  i^iiiiigSLbiJliilh,  a 
translation  of  »hich  t?5S  published  in  Kobinson's 
Life  in  California,  1346.    My  copy  of  this  is  in 
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Washin/^ton  so  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  it.     1  sugr,est 
this  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  as  it    must  of  course 
b«  referred  to  by  whomever  edits  JJ'rancisco's  book. 
The  two  accounts  may  have  been  in  common,  as  i3oscana's 
is  said  to  have  come  from  San  Juan  Capistrano;  com- 
parison may  bring  out  interesting  sugr^estions. 

In  reading  your  manuscript  1  was  greatly 
surprised  at  Fransisco's  repeated  mention  of  Utah 
Indians.     One  cannot  help  wrodering  whether  his 
people  really  had  any  ancient  tradition  mentioning 
this  distant  tribe,  or  whether— like  some  religious 
ideas— it  came  from  information  acquired  later? 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  read  this 
story  and  I  trust  you  will  be  able    to  bring  it  out 
in  such  form  that  it  will  prove  of  permanent  value 

to  etymologists. 

With  kind  regards  to  yourself  and  son, 
in  which  iirs.  liferriam  and  my  daughter  join, 


om5/AM 


Very  truly  yours, 


CAHUILLAS     4  APOLITAH  RAHGHIRIA. 


Annie  A.   Fitzgerald,   in  MS  notes   oft  C^iuUla  history 
given  to  Benjamin  Hayes   in  1864  has   the  following  facta 

of  interest. 

-Before  the  year  1834  the   Cab ui  11a a  and  Berranfifl  had      (g| 
been  partially  Christ iani«ed,  and  a  regular  establishment 
formed  amongst  them,  at  a  distance  of  6  miles  from  the 
present  church  of  BanSalvador.    .  But  the  Indians  nevex 
returned  in  any  large  number   ^ter  the  uprising  in  1834] 
to  the  establishment  and  soon  it  became  nothing  more   than 
an  ordinary  stock  farm  —  retaining  the  name  of  Jumua.    . 
in  the  month  of  July  18S0  when  I  risited^his  spot,   some  of 


the 


B**iailding8  were  still  standing  in  ruin,  with  the   olives 


of  the   garden.     The  outlines   of  the  fields  they  had  oul- 
tirated  were  still  apparent  from  the  rows  of  cottonwood- 
The  ^erranos  were  not  numerous;   the  name  signifies 
♦mountains*.     They  were  of  ^fi«e*  complexion  and  milder 
temper.     Those  black  and  fierce  C^h\^^^;L.a§.,  iihose  name 
means   'master'   or   the    'great  Mationt   and  who  20  yeara  before 
filled  every  habitable  spot,  now  occupied  a  petty  village 
some  50  souls  in  number,   including  the  noted  chief, Juan 
Antonio.     It  was  called  euphonioua.y  enough  'Ajpl^^ang 
really  their  metropolis  situaU.on  a  pretty  rise  of  groWid 
at  the  ecfee  of  the  present  city,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  whole  fair  vall^  surrounding  it. 


♦      •«• 


The  following  year  the   Hormons  "bought  them  out*,  and 

■ 

it  has  iDeen  a  harder   struggle  with  them  for   existence  A 
their  new  residence,   12  miles  off  eastward  —   *San  Timotes'. 
The  rest   of   the  great  nation  •-  except  the    seryants  in 
the  towns  and  ranches  of  the  ^ites  --  hare  taken  to   the 
few  placed  of  grass  and  water  to  "be  found  beyond  the  Ban 


•   • 


Gorgonio  mountain ,  on  the  borders  of  the   Colorado  Desert • 
The   actual  site  of  the   old  mission  is  about  a  mile 

and  a  half  from  the  ranch  house  of  Jumtia,   and  bore  the  Indian 

name  of  aua>>ohSna.     The  family  of  Lugo  —  successors  of  the 

Mission  in  1851-2,  were  worth  150, 000 •    •    • 

Some  of  the  words  of  the    San  Bernardino  Indians     —  tiho 


used  the   Oabrieleno   idiom,   are 
Chanopa.    «    «    •   Good 
Wireunaki.    •    •  Music 


TOh^Ta.    •    •   •   •Summer 
iJamare.    •    •    •   •Winter 


\\ 


to 


^ffphuilla  language. ->  In  the  library  of  the   Santa  Clara 
College,   will  be   found  rery  full  vocabularies  of  this  tongue, 
as  well  as  of  several    others  of  Southern   California, 

Annie  A, Fitzgerald,   A  Passage   of  Cahuilla  Hi8tory77  2  pp. 
'      MS  in  Hayes   Collection,  Vol.   38,   p-  92,  ^ 
Bancroft  Library 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURIAL  OF  AN  INDIAN  SQUAW, 
SAN  BERNAra)INO  COUIHIY,  CALIFORNIA. 

MAY  1874 


^  W.  M-.  King 


The  tody,  cleanly  washed,  waa  dressed  in  its 
best  clothirig.     Outside  of  the  clothing,  and  confining 
it  to  the, -body,  was  a  bandage,  apparently  a  sheet,  torm 
in  half.     The  feet  were  covered  and  hound  together,  the 
anns  confined  to  the  side,  and  the  face  covered  by  a 
bandage.     The  body  thus  prepared  was  laid  upon  the 
ground,  while  the  men  of  the  party  dug  the  s^ave.    Ihile 
the  grave  was  being  dug.  an  old  squaw  danced  slowly  once 
round  the  body,  singing  in  a  wailing  tone,  then  seated 
herself  at  its  head,  and  continued  her  singing  and  wail- 
ing, sometimes  breaking  off  and  addi-essing  the  corpse, 
at  the  same  time  patting  its  head  with  her  hand.     The 
grave  being  completed,  the  body  was  lowered  into  it, 
its  head  toward  the  south.     The  personal  effect!  of  the 
deceased  were  placed  beside  her.     These  consisted  of  a 
bundle  of  bed-clothing,  several  small  bundles  of  calico, 
various  tin  cups  and  pans,  a  table-knife  and  spoon,  a 
frying-pan.  and,  lastly,  .a  small. quantity  of  live' 
ashes  was  thrown  in  and  the  grave  filled  up.     A  fir© 


was  then  lighted  on  top_of  the  ^ave.  the  squaw  vfeo  acted 
as  chief  mourner  gathering  the  sticks.     She  also  threw 
on  the  pile  a  number  of  platter-shaped  dishes  or  baskets 
of  plaited  grass,  which  were  burned.    Ihon  the  fire  had 
burned  itself  out.  the  squaw  above  mentioned  advanced 
and  broke  an  fija..  or  water^ooler.  on  the  grave,  by 
violently  dashing  it  on  the  ground.     The  party  then 

I   dispersed.  _ 

A  day  or  two  afterward  the  house  in  which  the 

woman  died  was  purposely  burned.  The  dishes  and  m 
that  were  destroyed  showed  signs  of  long  use.  but 
were  still  perfectly  serviceable.  During  the  burial, 
no  signs  'of  emotion  were  sho^  by  any  of  the  party, 
either  men  or  women,  except  by  the  aquaw  alluded  to. 
—  Smithsonian  Report.  350,  1874. 
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SM  LUIS  REY  IIIDIAIIS 
ailTH  MOUIITAIN  OR  PALOFiAR 


Vol. 11,1901 


Twin  Oaks,  September  22,1901.— Set  out  at  6  for  Mt. Smith  or  Palomar. 
V/e  drove  to  Escondido  aiid  thence  north  to  Valley  Center  and  thence 
to  Rincon  Valley,  and  thence  to  La  Jolla  (pronounced  La  Hoya)  and 
thence  hack  around  tlie  mountain  to  Pauma. 

Rincon,  LaJolla,  and  Pauma  are  small  Indian  reservations  of 
the  mission  Indians  of  the  San  Luis  Rey   tribe  or  branch  »[  Lu.lie.Ko. 

Vallev  Center  is  a  small  white  settlement' a  in  tlie  middle  of 


a  s 


eries  of  smiill  valleys  knov/n  collectively  as  Bear  Valley. 

The  altitude  of  Tv/in  Oaks  and  of  Escondido  is  about  700  ft. 


1^ 


From  Escondido  Valley  the  road  runs  north  along  the  west  base  of  a 
long  m.t.  knov/n  as  Las  Lomas  Ifuertas,  rising  steadily  amon^  chaparral 
hills  from  the  valley  at  below  700  ft.  up  to  1460  ft.  where  it  de- 


s 


cends  nearly  200  ft.  to  Valley  Centre.   From  Valley  Center  it  again 


rises  m 


to  the  hills  to  the  north  and  northeast  end   then  pitches  down 


a 


'  long  grade  into  Rincon  Valley,  which  lies  along  the  upper  part  of 


San  Luis  Rey  River  at  an  alt.  of  700-800  ft.  From  the  north  end  of 
Rincon  Valley  (a  narrow  north  and  south  valley)  the  road  to  La  Jolla 
turns  easterly  and  rises  rapidly,  first  over  a  long  foot  slope  from 


SB  LUIS  REY  IIIDI.CS    con. 
the  mt.  and  then  up  throiigh  a  picturesque  canyon  and  among  chaparral 

and  oak  hills  at  the  south  end  of  Smith  or  Polomar  Mt.  to  La  Jolla, 
which  is  not  a  flat  valley  like  the  others,  but  a  series  of  hillside 
and  small  hasin  clearings  or  fields  in  the  chaparral,  occupied  by  the 
adobe  houses  of  the  Indians. 

The  altitude  of  La  Jolla  is  about  2400  ft. 
Pauma  is  a  small  Indian  settlement  a  few  miles  north  of  Rincon 
Yalley,  at  the  west  base  of  Polomar  Mt. 

There  are  two  small  Indian  schools-one  at  the  north  end  of 
Yalley,  kept  by  Miss  Ara  Salmon  who  has  been  here  14  years  and 
lives  in  an  adobe  house  with  her  m.other;  the  other  at  La  Jolla  kept 
by  a  young  man  and  his  wife  named  Stanley.       Also  called  on  the  Stanlecjs. 
California  Journal,  Vol.2,  1901. 


Rincon 


CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  INDIANS 


SAN  BERNARDINO  CO.. CALIF. 


Benjamin  Davis  Wilson,  a  prominent  citizen  who  settled  in 
California  in  1841  and  who  wa45  appointed  Inlian  Agent  for  the 
S  District  of  Calif,  in  1852,  in  Observations  on  Early  Days  in 
Calif,  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  campaign  which  he  led  against  the  Indians  of  the 


Mojave  River  region  in  1845* 


Augast 


were  constantly  raiding  upon  the  ranches  in  this  part  of  the 
country  Riverside]) »\and  at  the  requestof  Gov*  Don.  Pio  Pico,  who 
had  promised  me  a  force  of  80  well  mounted  and  armed  men,  I  took 
command  of  an  expedition  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  depredators. 
Organized  the  expedition  in  San  Bernardino;  sent  the  pack  train  ani 
the  soldiers  (less  22  which  I  retained  with  me  personally)  through 
the  Cajon  Pairs.     Myself  and  the  other  22  went  up  the  San  Bernardino 
river  through  the  mountains.  Crossed  over  to  what  is  now  called 
Bear  Lake.     Before  arriviiqg  at  the  lake  captured  a  village,  the  peo- 
pie  of  which  had  all  left  except  two  old  women  and  some  children •..• 

Pursued  our  course  down  the  Mbjave  River  before  we  met  the 
balancefof  the  command.     The  all  together  marched  down  some  4  days. 
I  was  in  advance  with  one  companion  some  tw  or  three  miles  with 
the  view  of  observing  for  signs  of  Indian.     I  saw  ahead  of  us  four 
Indians  on  the  path  coming  towards  us.     Noticing  that  they  had  not 
descried  us,   I  went  down  into  the  river  bed  and  went  until  I  supposed 
I  was  opposite  to  where  they  would  be,  and  then  went  up  on  the  barit. 
My  calculation  was  correct.     The  Indians  were  right  opposite  (in  the 
plain,  ani  I  rode  towards  them.     I  sppke  to  them  and  they  answered 
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in  a  very  friendly  manner.     My  object  was  not  to  kill  them  but  to 

take  them  prisoners  that  thejr  might  give  me  information  on    tto 

points  I  desired.     The  leading  man  of  the  four  happened  to  be  the 

very  man  of  all  others  I  was  seeking  fori  viz*i  the  famous  commander 

Joaquin,  who  had  been  raised  as  a  page  of  the  Church  in  San  Gabriel 

mission  and  for  his  depredations  and  outlawry  bore  on  his  person 

the  marks  of  the  mission  •-  that  is,  one  of  his  ears  cropped  off. 

and  the  iron  brand  on  his  Mjpi^.     This  is  the  only  instance  I  ever 

saw  or  heard  of  of  thetkiMi  oThat-toar^ing  had  not  been  done  in 

the  mission,  but  at  one  of  its  ranches  (El  Chino),  by  the  Majordomo.  (41 

In  conversation  with  Joaquint  the  coinnand  was  coming  on,  and  he 

tbto  became  convinced  that  we  were  on  a  campaign  against  him  and 

his  people.     It  was  evident  that  he  had  taken  me  for  a  mere  trat^oler. 

Immediately/ that  he  discovered  the  true  state  of  things  •  he  whipped 

from  his  quiver  an  arrow,   strung  it  on  the  bow,  and  left  nothing  for 

me  to  do  but  to  shoot  him  in  self  defense,     fe  both  dischaged  our 

weapons  at  the  same  time.     I  had  no  chance  to  raise  the  gun  to  my 

shoulder,  but  fired  it  from  my  hand.     His  shot  took  effect  on  my 

right  dioulder,  and  mine  in  his  breast*     The  shock  of  his  arrow 

» 

in  oiy  shoulder  caused  me  to  in»Aluntarily  let  my  gan  drop.     My  sh4t 
knocked  him  down  disabled,  but  he ^jdischarged  at  me  a  tirade  of  abuse (^ 
in  the  Spanish  langug^gd|such  as  I  had  never  heard  surpassed.     I  was  on 
mule  back,  got  down  to  pick  up  my  gun*     By  -this  time  my  commajnd 
arrived  at  the  spot. 

The  other  three  Indians  were  making  off  for  the  plain.     I 
ordered  my  men  to  capture   them  alive.     But  the  Indians  resisted 
stoutly,  refused  to  the  last  to  surrender,  wourriied  several  of  our 
horses,  and  two  or  three  men  and  had  to  be  killed.     Those  three  men 


r  in  open  plain,  till 


32 


actually  fought  80  men,  ani'-had-to^be-^ki 
they  were  put  to  death. 

During  the  fight  Joaquin  laid  on  the  ground  uttering  curses 
and  abuse  against  the  Spanish  race  ajxl  people* 

I  discovered  that  I  was  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow;   rode  down 
some  few  hundred  yards  to  the  river,  and  some  of  my  men  on  returning 
and  finding  that  Joaquin  was  not  dead,  finished  him. 

I  had  to  prooeed|lmraed lately  to  the  cure  of  my  wound.     There 
was  with  me  a  civilized  jComanche  Indian  a  trusty  man,  who  hfid  ao-      (^ 
companied  me  from  New  Mexico  to  California.     The  only  remedy  we  knew 
of  wflM9  the  sucking  of  the  poison  with  his  mouth  out  of  the  wound. 
Indeed  there  is  no  other  remedy  known  even  at  the  present  da^. 

1  have  frequently  seen  the  Indians  preparing  the  poison,  and 
it  is  nothing  more  thaji  putrid  meat  or  liver  and  blood,  which  they 
dried  into  thin  sticks  and  carried  in  loathe r  shaat&s.     When  they 
went  on  hunting  or  oeuqpaigning  expeditions  they  repeatedly  rubbed 
their  arrows  with  the  stick.    When  it  was  too  dry  they  softened  it 
by  holding  it  near  the  fire  a  little  while. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  the  river  my  arm  and  shoulder  were  immensely 
swollen.     At  once  my  faithful  Comanche  Lorenzo  Trujillo  applied 
himself  to  sucking  the  wound,  which  was  extremely  painful.     He  soon 
began  reduciag  the  twelling,  and  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days  it  had 
entirely  disappeared,  ani  the  wound  in  a  fair  way  of  healir^g.     It 
never  gave  [me  any  trouble  after,  although  there  was  left  in  the 
flesh  a  small  piece  of  flint  which  I  still  carry  to  this  day. 

As  I  was  unable  to  travel  whilst  the  wound  was  unhealed,   I 
kept  with  me  5  men  of  the  coinnand,  and  ordered  the  rest  to  proceed 
down  the  river  on  the  campaign  till  they  found  the  Indians.     They 
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went  under  command  of  my  second,  Enrique  Avila,  a  native  Californian 
and  resident  of  Los  Angeles.     After  an  absence  of  over  2  days,  they 
returned  to  my  caznp  and  reported  that  about  10  leagies  below  the 
camp  they  had  struck  a  fresh  trail  of  Indians,  pursuing  it  up  a 
rocky  mountain,  found  the  Indians  fortified  in  the  rocks;  attacked 
them  a  vhole  day  and  finally  were  obliged  to  leave  the  Indians  in 
their  position  and  come  away  with  several  men  badly  Tounded.     I 
had  to  abandon  the  oanpaign,  as  besides  the  wounded)  men,  the  com- 
mand had  all  their  horses  entirely  wm  out.* 

Wilson's  company  then  went  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Indians  of  the  Cahuilla  country    and  somewhat  later  Wilson  led  a 
second  carapaigo  against  the  Mojave  River  Indians,  concerning  which 

he  writes  as  follows^ 

'"After  we  iad  reached  our  homes  and  dispersed,  there  arrived 
in  my  ranch  of  Junqpa  some  10  or  12  American  tra5)per8  ( it  was  in 
the  same  Buramer).     I  related  to  them  how  our  canipaign  ended  down  the 
Mojave  with  the  defeat  of  ray  force.     They  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  accompany  me  back  there,     the  Chief  of  that  party' was  named  Ian- 
Duzen.     I  at  once  wrote  to  my  old  friend  and  conpanion  Don  Enrique 
Avila  to  ask  him  if  he  would  join  me  with  10  picked  men  and  renew 
our  campaign  down  tte  river  Mojave.     He  answered  that  he  would  do 
so  Qon  much  gusto.    He  came  forthwith  and  we  started  for  the  cam- 
paign, 21  strong.     Some  7  or  8  days  after  reached  the  field  of 
operations,  myself  and  Avila  being  in  advance,  we  descried  an 
Indian  village.     I  at  once  divided  n^  men  into  two  partiaw  to  sur- 
round ad  attack  the  village.    We  did  it  successfully,  but  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  the  men  in  the  place  (some  10  or  12)  wouldn't 
Burrenier,  and  on  ray  endeavoring  to  persuade  I  them  to  give  xip  they 


€ 
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they  shat  one  of  my  men  Evan  Calla^han  (mentioned  before)  in  the 
back.     I  thought  he  wasn  mortally  wounded  and  commanded  my  men 
to  fire.     The  fire  tob  kept  up  until  every  Indian  man  was  slain. 
Took  the  women  and  children  prisioners.  . 


^ 
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"^'e  found  we  had  to  remain  there  in  csm^  all  night  owing 
to  the  Bufferings  of  our  funded  Evam  Callaghan.  Fortunately* 
the  next  mornir^  he  was  able  to  travel ,  and  we  marched  on  our 
return  home  bringing  with  us  the  captured  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  found  that  these  women  could  speak  Spanieh  very  well, 
and  had  also  been  BBophytesr,.  and  that  the  men  we  had  killed  had 
been  the  same  who  had  defeated  my  conmaiad  the  first  time,  and  were 
likewise  mission  Indians. 

We  turned  the  women  and  children  over  to  the  mission  San 

Gabriel  where  they  remained. 

These  three  short  campaigns  left  our  district  wholly  free 
from  Indians  depredations  till  after  the  chajige  of  Govt." 

Benjamin  Davis  Wilson,  Observations  on  Early  Days  in  Calif,  and 

New  l\ieiico,  pp.  28-34,  39-41,  MS,  Bancroft  Library, 

1877 
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X— 77— ;;. 'History  San  Bernardino  galley  from  the 

Paxires  to  the  Pioneers.  1610-18&r.  Father  .TuRn  rflh^llftHo,   1902. 

Dance  s . 


■Among  the  principal  dances  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bernardino 
valley  were  those  known  as  the  Hawk -Feast,  the  Dance  of  Peace,  the 
Dance  of  Plenty,  the  Dance  of  Victory,  and  the  Dance  of  Depreca- 
tion.     Another  of  their  big  ceremonial  dances  was  designated  by 
the  padres  as  •tatamar  ninas*  or  •  roasting  young  girls' •  The  cere 
mony  of  'tatema'  took  place  upon  the  first  evidence  of  maturity. 
A  hole  was  dug  into  the  ground  and  filled  with  stones  previously 
Iheated.  .  .over  this  was  spread  a  covering  of  leaves  and  branches 
and  the  girl  laid  down  upon  it  and  then  nearly  covered  with  heated 
earth.  The  result  was  a  profuse  perspiration  wh\ch  was  kept  up 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  sometimes  longer.  At  intervals  the  girl 
was  taken  out,  bathed  and  again  imbedded  in  the  earth.  During 
the  whole  time  constant  dancing  and  chanting  was  kept  up  by  young 
girls,  attended  by  hideously  painted  old  women  who  had  charge  of 
the  ceremonies.  At  the  close,  a  great  feast  was  prepared  in  which 
all  joined  and  which  lasted  several  days  and  nights.  The  girl  was 
then  considered  ready  for  marriage  which  usually  took  place  soon 
after.  •^^  pp.  60-61 


Bances  2. 


Dance  of  Deprecation 


■The  Dance  of  Deprecation  took  place  when  a  member  of  the  tribe 
fell  sick  with  some  unusual  disease.  The  disease  was  always  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  The  whole  tribe  would 

person  -i   j 

asemble  each^bringing  a  food  offering,  and  bead  gifts  were  placed 

in  a  large  basket.  The  dance  would  then  begin.  Significant  words 
wexB  chanted  by  the  women,  children  and  old  men,  while  the  young  men 
kept  up  the  dance  in  the  ordinary  way  beating  time  with  arrows. 
After  awhile  the  sorcerer  would  arise  and  present  the  offering  to 
the  suppo  sed  offended  spirit.  In  making  the  offering  he  moved  from 
left  to  right,  and  then  in  a  circle,  beat  time  mumbling  mysterious 
words.  During  the  time  the  sorcerer  was  engaged  the  people  observed 
complete  silence.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dance  broke  up. 
The  offerings  would  be  cooked  and  left  until  the  following  day. 
Shis  act  was  believed  to  appease  the  evil  spirit  whose  baneful  in- 
fluence would  then  be  removed  and  the  sick  person  allowed  to  recover 


in  the  usual  way.* 


p.  61 


^V-6^' 


Legend  of  the  Arrowhead 


■Long  ago  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  beautiful  San 
Bernardino  Valley  grew  rich  because  of  the  fertile  soil  and  the 
abundant  streams  that  watered  it.  They  we  re  mighty  in  the  land  and 


they  became  selfish  and  proud  and  forgot  the  Great  Spirit  .  .  .and 
the  Great  Father  was  displeased  at  their  ingratitude  and  he  sent 
out  to  this  people  a  fierce,  hot  Spirit  from  the  Sun-land,  who 
drank  their  streams  until  they  sunk  out  of  sight  into  the  sand  and 
drained  their  lakelets  until  only  salt  and  bitter  waters  were  left 
therein.   Then  tie  people  gathered  in  council  and  built  fast-fires 
and  made  offerings  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  God.  But  the  hot 
breath  continued  to  devastate  the  earth  and  green  things  dried  into 
crisp  deadness  and  the  hot  earth  crumbled  into  ashes  under  their 
feet.  The  cattle  and  dW  animals  perished  and  the  Sun  monster  left 
only  their  bleaching  bones  behind.  Then  the  people  were  seized 
with  pestilence  and  with  famine.  And^all  ef  their  prayers  and  their 
offerings  for  relief  from  this  deadly  h^tt  monster,  no  answer  came. 
In  despair,  the  wailing  Indians offered  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice -  even  to  their  most  precious  life  -  if  only  this  devouring 
monster  might  be  satisfied. 

"Their  chief  had  an  only  daughter.  Ne-wah-na,  'the  new  moon 
maiden',  who  was  the  fairest  and  most  beloved  of  all  the  women  of 
their  tribe.  And  in  answer  toiJieir  last  appeal  a  voice,  borne  upon 
the  wings  of  a  white  eagle,  floated  downward  from  above,  'Give  Ne- 
wah-na  as  an  offering  to  heaven.' 


Arrowhead  Legend  2. 

"Silence  fell  upon  all  as  the  chief  slowly  arose  from  his 
place  and  went  to  his  wickiup.  Carefully  he  wrapped  his  daughter 
in  her  choicest  robes;  then  he  led  her  forth  and  left  her  to  meet 
the  fiery  wrath  of  their  destroyer.  When  the  sacrifice  was  com- 
plete and  Ne-wah-na  was  no  more,  the  heavens  opened  and  a  white 
arrow  of  light  leaped  forth  md  struck  the  monster,  another  and 
another  followed  and  at  last  one  struck  the  mountainside  and  left 
there  its  mark.  Then  the  blessed  rain  followed  and  water  once 
more  cooled  the  parched  earth  and  ran  in  the  empty  stream  beds. 
The  heat  monster  writhed  in  agony  under  the  cooling  drops  until 
the  earth  opened  to  swallow  him.  As  it  closed  again,  streams  of 
boiling  water  oozed  and  bubbled  forth  from  the  crevices  and 


people,  bitten  with  famine  and  disease,  gathered  about  and  drank 
-.  of  the  steaming  waters  and  bathed  in  them  and  were  healed. 

"Chastened  and  humbled  the  dwellers  of  the  valley  lived  for 
generations  in  quiet  and  plenty  at  the  foot  of  the  arrow-marked 
mountain  and  found  relief  for  all  their  ailments  in  its  health 

giving  waters. " 

From  Ingersoll's  History  of  San  Bernardino  County.  375-376, 

1904. 


*.t 


M^r^ 


Religion— San  Bernardino  Valley. 

Sxtraot  from  *Hi story  of  San  Bernardino  Valley 
from  the  Padres  to  the  Pioneeri.  IHIO-IHOI*  .Father 
Juan  Cabal ler ia ,  1902 . 

Beliefa  of  Indiana  of  San  Bernardino  Valley. 


■The  early  Indiana  were  not  idolaters.  .  .  .They  worshiped  the 
good  and  the  efil  principle.  The  latter,  typified  by  the  ooyote, 
they  efidently  oonaidered  the  more  powerful,  as  their  dances  and 
religious  ceremonies  were  generally  propiatory  and  usually  in 

honor  of  the  e?ll  one.  .  .• 

■Accordin,;  to  a  belief  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bernardino  Valley, 
the  go3i  Mutoat  created  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  the  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  trees  and  lastly  tmn.  Then,  desiring  to  view  the 
work  of  his  hartis,  he  descended  from  his  heavenly  abode  of  Tucupao, 
to  visit  Ojor,  the  earthly  creation.  Wishing  to  express  his  satis- 
faction and  still  further  beaul i  fy  the  earth  he  gave  to  man  the 
various  trees,  plants  and  flowers.  Knowing  that  in  employment  man 
finds  happiness,  he  taught  them  to  build  their  houses  and  the  many 
arts  whereby  they  mi^-^t  pass  their  time  in  contentoient  and  usefulness. 

•For  a  period  of  time  all  was  peace  and  serenity*   .  .  The 

earth  yielded  fruit  in  abundance death  had  never  entered  to 

bring  sorrow  and  separation  to  nankind. 

"Unfortumtely  the  peace  was  broken.  lael,  the  evil  god,  be- 
came envious  of  the  h^jpiness  of  men.  .  He  caused  death  to  come  into 
the  world,  brought  famine  and  pestilence  and  sowed  the  seed  of 
disoonl  among  men.  But  as  Isel  was  moved  solely  by  envy,  it  was 
believed  his  anger  would  be  appeased  and  favor  obtained  throurji 

gifts  of  food,  chanting,  dances  and  feasts  in  his  honor. 

•On  the  other  hand,  Futcat,  the  spirit  of  ^od,  was  ever  solicit  - 
ous  for  the  welfare  of  his  earthly  children.  .  .*   pp.  49-50. 


BANCflERIA  k  PLACE  NAMES  IN  OR  NE^R  SAN  GORGONIO  PASS 
Gif&n  me  by  Morongo  (Mah-re-am)  of  Morongo  Valley 


WorongD  Tallej 


Mission  Creek 


Whitewater  Rirer 


MoroQgo 


Lim'-inia-wil 


Pah-ru-Tah  and  At-tam-um 


Cabezon  (in  San  Gorgonio  Pass)     We-hi'-e-kah 
Morongo  Res.  near  Banning       Miii-ke  or  Mahl-ke 


Twnety-nine  Palms 


Mah'-rah  (So.Piutei extends  easterly) 


Old  '7ornan3  Springs  [Meeting  place  of  Morongo (Maringam). Serrano 

•^  and  Chemewevej. 

The  Agency  (Potrero)  &  I nd.  Res.  near  Eannin^s      Mahl-ke 
Banning  (place  not  tribe)         Ah-ho'-naT 


Beaumont  (Summit) 


A-ko'-pe-aT 


Where  Cajon  Pass  Conyon  widens  looking  south    Muscupiabe 


Former  Koostam  /illage  there  Mus 


>ki-a-c 


it 


-^      1  ^^ 


Wah-ah-cha-Tah 


Mahlke  Tillage  at  su  rrit  of  San  Gorgonio  Pass 

Tucaipe  Valley  (SE  of  Redlands)    Yu-kll>p.A  ^f or..^v|l IP^e^tJ^re. 

Palm  Springs  RR  Station  (Cahuilla  territory)      Hah-ve 


Extract  from  *Hi3torY  of  9an  Bernardino  ?&1 ley  from 
presto  th<Pioneere.l810»lS&l'  by  Rttf .  Father 
Ju&n  Diballeria,  1902* 

•    Onaeheuna 


the  T^ret 


*  party  under  Padre  Humets  Ofune  into  San  Bemurdino  Valley, 
lay  1010,  and  ^?iv^  it  the  nan»,  P^  ^ 

The  Indian  mm  of  3an  Bf  rnaixiino  Valley  wae  Ojjaebiffla,  'Hplao*  o^ 
plenty  to  eat.*  •The  Indiana  were  known  aa  Ouaohaina  Indl&na  and  ha< 
here  a  populous  rancherla.  ^  lunber  of  other  rancheriat  were  acat- 
tered  throu^out  the  Talley,  eaoh  bearing  a  name  aignifioant  of  thi 
plao*  where  it  waa  eltuattd." 


Bernardino   

Cuoamonga     

Riferaidt     

San  Tlmoteo  (Bed lands) 

Homoa        

Yucaipa     

lluaeupiabe 


Ouachflina 

CBsaramgablt - 
J^ru^p■pa   


Tolocabit — 

Hopjhoabi  t  - 

yuoai]pa    — 
Hui^curiftblt 


A  place  of  i lonty  to  eat. 

Sand  Plaoe 

Water  Plaos 

Plaoe  of  the  big  head 

Hilly  Place. 

Wet  Land* 

Pinon  Place.  ,^  ,^ 

pp.  3fi*^9 


mmt 


Keophytef  were  left  under  comand  of  Hiiolito.    The  ranoheria 

of  mlaaion  Indiana  beeome  known  aa  Poliiana.     Indiana  doatroyed 

Politana  In  1B12.  the  ye  r  of  the  earthquake. 


i* 
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THB  YO-HAH-VIT-TBM 
October  19-20,  1932 

The  following  informations  I  obtained  from  (the 
Yp-hflhlTfl-t™  tribe,  dominant  at  the  San  Mannel  Reservation® 


■%.. 


their  name  for  the  Eeservation  is 


The  Tn-hahLira-tTiia  tell  me  that  in  the  Beginning, 
all  tribes  of  this  region  originated  in  the  Yalley  of  Big 
Bear  Lake,  whence  they  spread  in  various  directions.     Later 
the  Bear  Valley  tribe  proper  became  the  Fgr-YJt-tgn  (no' 


extinct). 


The  Wi^Lnfl-kfl-tan  came  originally  from  Whitewater, 


We ( the 


)  call  them  Wah~na-] 


I    J 


Some  say  the  proper  name  of  tiie  tribe  on  the  west 


side  of  San  Gorgonio  Pass  is  Yu-kilpa:  others,  that  Yftkjpa 


IS  a 


Mexican  name  and  that  the  original  and  proper  name  of  ttie 


tribe  is 


;  others  still  say  that 


the  name  of  the  Yn^ki-i 


ia— iibich  I  believe  to  be 


correct.     "Lots  of  people  lived  there." 


-2* 


San  Gorgonio  Paws  is  Hah^kah-: 


earth        red 
Eedlands  is  Ter-vart  snn-ripg-kah   (or  'heriiig-kah)> 


San  Bernardino  tribe,  Wah-ah-che-nm  (their  rancheria. 


Wah-ah-Qba-Ya)^ 


The  eastern  part  of  San  Bernardino   (old  cemetery), 

L-ke   ("White  Deer"). 
Yn\)itta  Springs   fPoo^lit  band)  is   covered  by  the 


present  city  of  San  Bernardino. 


Pasadena  is  4r-ra-r9  ah-gah> 


The  tribe  south  of  Eedlands  foothills  and  east  and 


southeast  of  Col  ton  is  Hnng-oot-vut. 

The  Yohahvittem  tell  me   that  the  original  name  of 

the  old  San  Bernardino  Mission  was  Wah-ah-cha-"bit:  the  level 

land    level 
valley  or  plain,  Ter-vart-he-den  kum. 

The  so  called  'Morongo'  tribe  consists  of  Indians 
of  more  than  one  band,  the  dominant  one  being  YTi-hah-vit-tem 
(or  Yo-hah-ve-tmn) .  now  here  on  the  San  Manuel  Reservation 
at  Patton,  about  10  miles  north  of  Eedlands.     They  are  often 


-3- 


called  "Sarrano  of  San  Bernardino"  and  appear  to  be  the 
"^o-he-ah-ne -xm. . "  tiliopgh  they  tell  me  that  the  Mission 
Creek  cjountry  was  the  original  home  of  the  ^Ho^-bfth-nP-ttB^- 


They  tell  me  also  that  the     Won^-a-pa-p^^ah^  were  the  original 


^IflXflngftT  ^^  came  from  farther  east;  and  that  a  few  still 
live  at  Morongo  and  a  few  at  Palm  Spripgs^ 


Mahl^^ke  is   the  original  place  name  of  Morongo  Fas8«-<* 


not  a  tribal  name.   _ 


C/hi^ 
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rers.  They  will  purchase  for  you  carved 
wooden  pipes  and  sandalwood  pendants 
or  amulets  for  men's  cotillion  favors, 
at  magnificent  discounts ;  contribute 
only  too  generously  candied  lotus, 
ginger,  limes  and  brown-paper  parcels 
of  the  national  nuts  which  we  are 
learning  to  speak  of  commercially  as 
Lin  Gawk  and  U  Chi ;  paint  candles, 
combine  Oolong,  Hyson  and  Orange 
Pekoe,  and  if  you  are  firmly  exacting. 


The  Chinese  gardener  plants  with- 
out question  the  latest  Australian 
eucalyptus,  Egyptian  papyrus,  Per- 
sian rose  or  African  calabash  and 
irrigates  with  unromantic  indifference 
the  palm  united  with  the  pine,  but  he 
also  has  the  instincts  of  a  home- 
maker  though  his  associations  are 
mostly  those  of  exile.  Give  him  a 
house  and  you  will  find  him  some 
day,  lantern  overhead,   inscription  on 


Balcony  with  Pilgrim-gourd.     Foo  hoo  Quah. 


A  Chinese  Chez-sol. 
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A    CALIFORNIA    LOAN    EXHIBITION. 


-^4^(srjL 


The  California  flora  and  flower 
lore  might  ser\^e  as  a  systematic 
basis  for  grouping  objects  and  material 
apparently  unconnected. 

No  aboriginal  or  American  exhibit 
could  be  more  unique  than  that  made 
of  the  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet, 
June  carloads  of  which  might  be  sug- 
gested for  the  coming  year. 

Illustrating  Indian  work  in  Moqui 
sandals,  Cahuilla  saddle  mats  or 
cocas,  rude  baskets,  brushes,  pads  for 


others  from  every  basket-making 
country  in  the  world.  The  basket- 
maker,  herself,  such  an  one  as  Teodora 
Serrano  of  San  Gabriel,  should  ply 
her  trade  and  the  score  of  the  acorn 
song  or  clover-dance,  perhaps,  cross 
the  program. 

In  material  such  an  exhibition 
would  include  willow  and  cedar  roots, 
yucca  and  amole,  red  bud  and  pita,' 
rushes  and  silk  grass,  rhus  aromatica! 
and  sporobolus,  whale-sinew  and  kelp 


Teodora  Serrano. 
Mission  Indian  Basket-maker. 
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INDIANS  0?  SAN  BERNARDINO  CO 


•The  Indifms  of  San  Bernardino  County  conprise  auite  a 

number  of  tribes:  the  Coahuilla,  Serrano,  Pahute,  Chimehueva,  and 
the  Turn  Indiana,  the  latter  of  whom  dwell  along  the  Colorado  RiTer 
from  its  entrance  into  Arizona  to  its  outlet.    The  Ofaii»»ahuftTa  and 
Pl^tote  inhabit  the  steril  desert  land  north  of  the  Sail  Bernardino 
?all^.  and  rarely  Tisit  the  towns.    They  are  few  in  nunfcer  at  the 
present  writings  and  are  rapidly  dis^pearing  from  the  face  of  the 

earth.* 

—History  of  San  Bernardino  Co.  87,  San  Francisco,  1883. 

W.  W.  aiiott  k  Co.  Pubrs. 


SEREAHOS: 


(Totemlc.    Boundary  marlca  for  land).— 

CMallery  (after  atatemont  by  A^P.Coronel):    4^  ^^ 
Rept.Bur.Eth.   for  1882-83:     182,         1886. 


VVuoVOX«o      ^    TYVoklu  OUKVIrvv 


*' Benjamin  Morons^o  stated  that  the 
two  olana,  Uoronjp   and  Mohiyanim,  elected 
a  joint  chief  also  called  kika,  who  was 
always  a  Morongo.  Thie  is  quite  possibly 


V 


a  modem  innovation* —Edward  Winslow 


Gifford,  Clans  and  Moieties  in  Southern 


California,  Univ*  of  Calif*  Pub*  ,  p  182, 


March  29,  1918* 


San  Bernard  ini!) 

Tovm  in  So. California,  in  *hose  vicinity  the  peaceful _ 
and  industrious  Indians  were  found  "nearly  in  a  desti- 
tute condition.  They  are,  hov/ever,  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive, githough  robbed  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritorv  froir  which  they  derived  their  subsistence  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  race."— J.P.K.Wentworth 
in  Rept.Commr.Ind.AffrSjfor  1862,  p. 326,  1863. 
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CAHUILLAS 


(T 


The  following  notes  on  the  Cahuillas  are  from  a  report  by 
non.  ju.D .Wilson  to  the  Sui>erintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  was 
printed  in  a  Calif.  Newspaper  (presumably  the  Los  Angeles  Star.  The 
Keport  is  dated  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  20,  1852* 


jport 

The  Cahulllaa  are  a  little  to  the  North  of  the  8»    Luleegoa, 

oocupying  the  noontaln  ridgss  and   interrening  'welleys  to   the  l^aid 

8^  of   Sm   Bernardino  I   do'mn  toward  the  Mojare  Rirer  and   the  desert 

that  borders   the  rirer   Colorado   «-•  the  nation  of  the  Ko Jare e  liring 

between  them  and  theea  riwera.     I  am  unable ^   Just  now^   to  gire   the 

number  and  naines  of  all  their  Tillages.     San  Oargoni0>   Btm  Jacinto> 

Coyote  >  are  among  those  best  knoMig   though  others ^  eren  nearer ^ the 

desert  are  more  populous*     Agua  Caliente  was  latterly  a  mixture 

of  Cahuillas  and  San  Luis^os  •«»  the  conneoting  link  between  the 


tw6  nations 9  aa 


is  oonsidsred  to  be  between  the    fbrmar 


and  the  IMeguinos.     The  laet  ohief  (proper)   of  Agua  Caliente ,  named 
Antonio  Garra^   ie  said  to  haye  been  a  J^ufla  by  birth^  educated  at  the 


mission  of  San  Luis  Rey^  for  he  oould  read  and  write •  His  appearance 
was  not  th^^t  of  a  j[j|ML>  ^^^  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  finding 
him  a  •man  of  power*  among  the  Cahuillas  and  San  yiuise?tos»     The 


Tillage   of  SanFelipe,   about  15  miles  from  Agua  CalientCi  and  always 
recognized  as  one   of  the   Dieguino  nation^   still  claims  to  be   closely 


^J^^^BSft^^^^fl^^^  ] 


Agua 


be   coneidered  as 


out  of  the  domain  of  the  Cahuillap «  since  its  chie^  wae   shot  and 
the  village  destroyed,  about  a  year  ago       Z  will  speak  of  it  in 
another   connection,   hereafter,   as  it   ia  of  some   consequence  to  te  se 
Indians. 

^^  ^^uill<^  chiefs,  and  many  of  the  psop3^e,  speak  Spanish. 
Hany  still  claim  to  be  *  Christians*  i  the  majority  of  them  are  not, 
while  the  rersrse  is  the  case  Y/ith  the  San  L^iiel&os  and  Dieguiflos. 


/^i 


li) 


A  grant  part  of  thm  neophytes  of     San  Gabriel,   the  wealthiest  of 
the  MieaionSi  were   Cahuillaa.     Their  name  oeana   ^naatar*    in  our 
language,   or,  aa   aome  of  them  render   it,    *the  great  nation*.     Their 
entire  number  now  acaroely  exoeeda  3,000  aoula. 

SarOabriel  Miaaion  poaaeaaad  a  raluable   eatablishment  on  the 
preaent  ran  oho  of  San  Bernardino,    •  A  large  number   of  them  had  been 
gathered  hare  between  the  year  a  1825  and  1834.   In  the  latter  year, 

it  waa  deatroyad  tay  the  unoonTerted,  and  the   last  tie  aevered  that 
bound  them  to   their  apititual   conquarora.    •   Sometime  afterwarda, 
Juan  Antonio,  whose   soubriquet  ia   'OenerA  •   remored   to  and  kept  hia 
Tillage  on  thia  rancho,  until  ita  purchase  last  year    by  a  Mormon 
settlement •     He  then  went  15  miles  farther  back   into   the  mountains, 

to  San  Gorgonio,  another   old  dependency  of  San   Gabriel,    learing 
the  Mormons  in  quiet  poaaeasion  of  almoat  a  principality  capable  of 
austainin^  a  working  population  of  50,000  aoula.     Th^  employ  and 
cultirate   the   kindliest  relations  with  all   the   Indians,  and,   I  am 
happy  to  state,  nerer  permit  ardent  spirits  to  be  sold  or  giren  to 

T 

them* 

At  SanGorgcnio  the    Indians  were  brought  into  contact  »  ith  Mr* 
Pauline  Wearer,   who  claims   to  ha -e  a  Mexican    title,  but,  notoriously, 
without  any  regular,  writtangrant.      The   heira  of^ntonlo  3?studil  lo 
claim  tte    ranche  of   San  JaA.lnto,   the  site   of  anther   of  their  Tillages 

Newspaper  clippirK  (presumably  from  Los  Angeles  Star)  bound  in 
Hayes  ColleGtion  LScrapbooks] ,  Vol.  38,  pp.  6-10.  Bancroft  Library. 
[Name  and  date  of  gaper  not  given  on  clipping;   date  of   report. 
Los  Armeies,   DeQ.  20,   1852. 


CAHUILU 'MEDICINES  OIID  OP  OOEP;ER*- 


The  San  Francisco  Weekly  Herald,  August 
30  >  1860,  reprints  the  following  story  from  the 
Los  Argeles  Star,  which  shows  that  the  Cahuilla 
Indians  Talued  as  •medicine •  the  oxid  of  copper 
found  in  the  Temescal  tin  mines: 

"The  Los  Angeles  Star  tells  a  curious  story 
of  Indian  superstition,  connected  with  the  dis- 
coTery  of  the  Temescal  tin  mines  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  which  are  supposed  to  be  unequalled  for 
their  richness.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1857,  says  that  journal,  an  old  Indian  Chief 
of  the  Cahuilla  tribe,  residing  with  Mr,  Sexton 
of  San  Gabriel,  became  sick  and  felt  himself 
dyii^g.  There  was  a  secret  on  his  mind,  which  he 
wished  to  re?eal  to  the  man  who  had  showed  him  so 
much  kindness;  he  feared  to  do  so,  however,  as  it 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  faithful  guardianship, 
and  yet  he  felt  it  would  eventually  become  known 
through  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  wnite  man, 
who  was  penetratir^  every  portion  of  the  country, 
and  from  whan  no  secret  could  be  much  longer  kept. 
Arguing  thus  with  himself,  and  being  anxious  to 
benefit  his  friend  by  ijq)arting  to  him  tl^  secret, 
he  consulted  his  'medicine  rcan,*  who  was  iii  . 


Cahuilla  Medicine 


at'teijdance  on  him,  but  whose  simples  were  now  un- 
availii^i  meeting  at  first  with  opposition  from  thiB 
counsellor,  he  had  to  oYsrcome  his  scruples,  but 
finally  obtained  his  assent  to  canply  with  his  orders, 
when  he  should  pass  away  to  the  land  of  spirits. 
HaTing  thus  conciliated  his  counsellor,  he  called  to 
his  side  his  generous  friend  Sexton,  and  infonned 
him  that  as  he  was  about  to  die,  he  wished  to  oaramu- 
nicate  to  him  a  secret,  which  would  he  the  means  of 
making  him  a  rich  man;  he  then  informed  him  that  he 
had  gifen  orders  to  his 'medicine  man'  to  conduct 
Sexton  to  the  place  where  they  obtained  their 
medicine ,  saying  that  though  only  used  by  them  as 
medicine,  he  knew  that  the  rock  contained  precioue 
metal,  and  that  he  wished  him  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  satisfied  that 

« 

the  Americans  would  soon  find  out  what  is  was,  and 
its  yalue.  He  was  the  last  of  his  name  and  family, 
and  there  was  none  to  whom  his  obligation  bound 
him  to  transmit  his  long  cherished  secret. 

Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  the  old  Chief, 
Mr.  Sexton,  taking  with  him  Mr.  F.M. Slaughter,  set 
out  with  his  Indian  guide,  to  find  the  place  where 
the  medicine  was  obtained. 


Cfthuilla  medicine  5 

The  Indian  made  his  way  to  Temescal,  then  bore  off 
to  the  mountains ,  and  finally  came  to  the  base  of 
Cajalco  hill.  On  reaching  this  place  the  Indian 
seemed  to  be  terribly  exorcised.  Standing  apart  from 
his  ccMnpanions,  he  coranenced  uttering  sane  strange 
sounds;  shortly  he  broke  out  into  a  sort  of  chant  or 
lamentation;  then  he  became  agitated,  his  cries  be- 
came louder  and  louder,  his  body  became  distorted, 
and  swaying  to  ani  fro  he  fell  to  the  earth;  this  he 
repeated;  he  spread  out  his  hands  toward  the  east,  then 
toward  the  west;  and  in  a  moment  started  off  in  a  run 
up  the  hill  in  a  straight  line  to  a  hole  which  was 
dug  in  the  earth.  lirriTing  at  this,  he  went  through 
pretty  much  the  same  gyrations  and  contortions;  then 
he  beckoned  to  the  wnite  men  to  come  up,  pointing  to 
the  hole  as  the  medicine  hole.  On  beir^  opened  it 
was  found  to  be  a  mineral  rein,  and  on  being  tested, 
it  proved  to  be  tin.  That  lead  is  called  'the 
Medicine  Lead'  on  Cajalco  hill;  and  that  is  the  manner 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  brought  to 
light.  The  'medicine*  obtained  from  the  rock,  was 

the  oxyd  of  copper,  VvSan  Francisco  Weekly  Herald, 
iugust  30,  ie6D« 


CAauilLA  TA^S 

"The  following  brief  outlines  of  traditions  of   (r39) 
tho  Cahuilla  Indians  of  the  Colorado  desert  may  be 
of  interest,  inasmuch  as  ho  myths  or  tales  of  these 
people  seem  to  have  been  published. 

•7hft  ^^-h9"tinfr  3tar.— Takv/ich,  the  Shooting-Star, 
living  on  Kount  San  Jacinto,  once  carried  off  a  bath- 
ing woman*  He  >ept  her  one  year,  but  ;;hen  she  became 
homesick,  allowed  her  to  return,  on  condition  that 
for  one  year  after  her  arrival  she  would  not  tell 
whete  she  had  been.  On  reaching  her  home,  however, 
the  woman  did  not  wait  for  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

told  her  story,  and  died. 

*^,A  Visit  t<?  the  Sun.— A  number  of  ison  wont  west- 
ward until  they  reached  tho  ocean.  'Then  they  began 
to  swim.  They  became  very  thirsty  and  drank  salt 
water.  Thereupon  all  of  them  flied  except  three.  T^o 
ocean  told  them  a  charm  which  they  could  pronounce 
and  then  drink  salt  water  without  evil  effects.  Thene 
three  men  finally  reached  the  r,hore  on  the  otiier  f'ide. 
Here  the  Sun  lived.  By  the  Sun's  house  stood  a  tall 
pine.  Every  day  the  Sun  climbed  this.  Fnen  he  reached 
the  lop.  it  was  noon.  As  the  Sun  descended,  the  pine 
burned,  but  grew  up  again  during  the  ni^ht.  SoAething 
that  the  Sun  carried  made  the  difference  of  the 
seasons*   The  three  men  stayed  here. 


the,  -ore  told  not  to  look  into  certain  potter,  ,«rs.  (,40) 
One  of  tho».  however,  did  .0.  hereupon  non  leaped  rc» 
the  jars  and  killed  him.  The  t«,  .ur.i«rs  ™re  told 
not  to  RO  to  another  hou.e  in  this  place  .here  the  »oon 
lived.  Revortheleee  one  of  the.  wont  to  this  hou.e.  An 
.Id  ^  spoke  to  hi.  and  he  died.  The  single  aur..vor 
„ow  .ishea  to  return  ho„e.  He  «e  hlo™  hack  -"-J^ 
ocean  hy  the  wind,  after.havin,  boon  instn>cted  h,  the  Sun 
,ot  to  tell  for  one  year  after  hi.  arrival  his  e^perxon  es. 
Back  a»>„B  his  o™  people,  the  »,n  .as.  ho«ver.  pressed 
by  the.  to  relate  .hat  had  happened  to  hi..  One  n.Rht 
he  yielded  and  told,  hut  *en  the  sun  rose  he  d.ed. 
Valley  Center,  <^al. 
Journ.  /».  Folk-Lore.  Vol.  XXl.  ,p.  ^^^-S^D.  19C8. 
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VM^'V^,    O^SO- 


V.    II  ■!  I        I        '■'I  **' X    I  ^\ 


A  DOUBLE  FOB  KING  f^IDAS 
There  are  other  rivers  with  golden  sands  besides  the  Phry- 
gian Pactolus  where  the  wealthy  King  Midas  deposited  his  gold, 
askir^  for  no  interest.    And  there  are   d^Ver  myths  to  go  with 
the  rivers,  very  like  the  one  which  Ovid  has  preserved  for  us. 
though  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  one  to  record  the 
story.     Even  our  own  California  Indians,   fat,   lazy,  and  unin- 
imaginative  though  most  of  them  seem,  have  a  tradition  which 
parallels  the  old  Midas  story  very  closely.     It  is  indeed  quite 
as  beautiful  and  more  rordern.  as  it  is  without  the  happy  endingi 

This  tradition  is  one  of  the  many  wiich  are  teid  concerning 
a  chief  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians,  a  tribe  now  occupying  the  Palm 
Sprirgs  Indian  Reservation  in  Southern  California.     T-e  chief's 
name  is  sontimes  Andreas  and  sometimes  ltejr:on  and  som.etimes  Char- 
ley,  depending  on  the  -wiftrator  and  his  audience.     An  Indian 
audience,   of  course,  prefers  Charlie.     The  story  says  that  this 
ancient  chief  did  a  good  turn  for  the  Great  Spirit,  who  was  ap- 
preciative,  like  Bacchus  before  him.     So  he  promised  ns  bene- 
factor to  grant  wbitever  he  would  ask.     And  the  foolish  fellow, 
livirg  up.  to  tradition,   asked  that  he  might  be  clothed  entirely 
in  golden  feathers.     Sehis  dress  becamie  golden,  and  a  wonderful 
sight  it  was.     But  he  soon  discovered  that    us  moccasins  hurt 
his  feet  when  he  walked,  and  his  hea^y  head-dress  burdened 
his  head  when  he  moved,  and  his  clothes  Vept  him  from  bending  down 

to  drink  in  the  stre^un  w^-en  he  w;:.3  thirsty. 


4  /  Double  for  King  Midas  ,2 

One  might  think  that  King  Midf^s '  handicap  was  the  greater, 

« 

since  everything  he  touched  becarrie  gold.     But  King  Midas  lived 
in  a  palace  with  servants  to  wait  upon  him,  and  it  would  not 
nave  troubled  h4ffi  much  if  he  couldn't  lean  over  to  put  on  his 
s^oes.     In  fact,    it  seems  that   it  was  hunger  and  thirst  alone 
that  drove  him  to  repent  of  his  wish.     But  it  whs  a  different 
trouble  that  old  Andreas  had.     His  clothes  rriade  him  too  stiff 
to  junip  across  even  the  smallest  brook.     He  could  not  mount  1  "' 
his  horse  nor  build  a  fire  lor  lie  down.     After  a  few  days 
he  knew  that  it  was   inq^assible  for  nim  to  Jive  t  jus  any  long- 
er.    Too  much  of  a  good  sport  to  coniplain  to  the  Great  Spirit^ 
he  slid  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,     ^nd  in  confirmation 
of  the  story  the     Indian^   today  point  to  the  golden  sends  of 
the  river  bed,  golden  because  Mngled  ^^ith  them  ere  little 
pieces  of  golden  feathers.     The  trouble  with  the  etory  is 
thc.t '.there  ere  at  least  five  streams  in   these  regions  which 
have  heAs  of  golden  sands.     Thus  the  Indisris  could  easily 
dispute  over  the  grave  of  Andreas  as  the  Greeks  did  over 
the  birthplace  of  Hoiner. 

The  legend  goes  on  to  pay  that  when  Andreas  Canyon  rum- 
bles   end  mutters  for  no  reason  at  all,  ts  it  often  does, 
Chief  i:ndrea?   is  turning  over  in  his  grave.     And  we  are 
plad  to  know  that  he  is  not  restless  beceupe  of  the  dis- 
comfort  of  golden  feathers,   for  the  Great  Spirit,  kind 

as  Bacchus  himself,   allowed  him  to  leave  his  firess  of  gold 


at   the  bottom  of   the  stream. 


Los  x.ngeles  Utah  ScKoo\ 


Oo^eyV\\v\^  >Y\;\es 


COwVlxjcvVVol. 


CAIJIPAIGN  AGAINST  INDIANS 


RHEBSIDB  CO., CALF. 


ijenjamin  Davis  Wilson,  a  prominent  citizen  who  settled  in 
California  in  1841,  and  who  was  appointed  liidian  Agent  for  the 
8.  district  of  Calif,  in  1852,  In  Observationa  on  Early  Days  in 
Calif,  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  cajnpaign  which  he  led  against  the  Cahuilla  Indians 
in  1845   . 

"te  all  returned  J^from  a  can^Daign  against  the  Indians  of  the      36 
Mojave  River^  airl  rendevoused  at  iny  ranch  of  Jurupa.to  refit  with 
new  horses,  provisions,  to  for  another  can^aign.     Some  20  of  the  men 
for  wounds  or  other  causes,  left,  and  the  command  was  reduced  to 

about  60 . 

Our  march  this  time  was  throu^  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass  (where 
the  railroad  now  runs)  down  into  the  Cahuilla  country,  our  object 
being  this  time  to  capture  two  renegade  San  Gabriel  neophytes 
who  had  taken  up  their  residence  among  the  Cahuillag.  and  corrupted 
many  of  the  young  men  of  that  tribe,  with  whom  they  carried  on  a 
conatant  depredation  66  .  the  ranchmen  of  this  district.  Nothing 
of  note  occurred  on  our  journey,  till  arriving  at  the  head  of  the 
desert  in  the  place  called  Agua  Caliente  (Hot  Springs).  We  were 
there  met  by  the  chief  ofthe  Cahuillas .  whose  name  was  Cabezon 
(Big  Head)  with  about  20  of  his  picked  followers  to  remonstrate 
against  our  Qoing  upon  a  campaing  againstfliis  people,  for  he  asd 
they  had  ever  been  good  and  friendly  to  tba  whites.  I  made  known  to 
him  that  I  had  no  desire  to  wage  war  on  the  Cahuillas  as  I  knew 
them  to  be  what  he  had  saidof  them,  but  that  I  had  come  with  t be 
determination  of  seizing  the  two  renegade  Christians  iidio  were 


36 


continually  depredating  on  my  people.     He  then  tried  to  frighten 
me  out  of  tie  nation  of  going  into  his  country  alleging  that  it 
was  sterile,  and  devoid  of  both  grass  and  w^ter,  and  therefore  our- 
selves and  our  horses  would  perish  ther».    I  replied  that  I  had 
had  long  experience  in  that  sort  of  life,  and  was  satisfied  that 
a  white  man  couM  go  wherever  an  Indian  went.     I  cut  the  argument 
short  by  placing  the  ohiaf  and  his  party^y under  arrest,  and  taking 
away  their  arms.    He  became  very  much  alarmed,  cried  and  beg^d  of 
me  not  to  arrest  him  as  he  had  always  been  a  good  man.     I  assured 
him  that  I  would  avoid,   if  possible,  doing  him  or  his  people  any 
hanm,  fbut  had  duties  to  perform  and  intended  to  carry  them  out  in 
ray  own  way.     I  then  sternly  remarked  to  him  there  were  but  two  ways 
to  settle  the  matter.     One  was  forme  to  march  forward  with  ny 
commani,, looking  upon  all  Indians  that  I  met  as  enemies  till  I  got 
hold  of  the  two  Christians;  the  other  was  for  him  to  detach  some  of 
his  trusty  men,  and  bring  the  two  robbers  dead  or  alive  to  my  canp. 
He  again  protested ,  but  when  he  saw  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  forward,  he  called  me  to  him,  and  said  that  he  and  his  men 
had  held  counsel  together,  and  that  if  I  would  release  his  brother 
Man  and  some  12  more  of  his  people  which  he  pointed  out  (himself 
and  6  or  7  more  ranaining  as  hdetages)  Man  would  bring  those 
malefactors  to  me,   if  I  would  wait  where  we  then  had  our  ca^«     I  . 
at  once  acceded  to  his  petition,  released  Man  and  the  other  12  and 
let  them  have  their  arms.     I  told  than  to  go  on  their  errand,  first 


36 
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asking  how  marj'-  days  they  would  need  to  accorrplish  it.     Theylasked 
for  2  days  and  nights. 

We  stayed  there  that  night,  all  next  day  with  the  most  oppressive 


heat  that  I  had  ever  experienced.     It  was  so  hot  that  we  could  SZ 

not  sii  down,  but  had  to  stand  up  ani  fan  ourselves  with  our  hat«. 
The  ground  would  burn  us  when  we  attampted  to  sit.     Late  the  follow- 
ing night  the  Chief  called  me.  and  asked  me  to  put  my  ear  to  the 
grourd,  stating  that  he  heaixi  a  noise,  as  if  his  men  weee  coming. 
I  did  as  he  desired  and  heard  a  rumbling  noise,  which  at  every 
moment  became  clearer.     In  the^course  of  one  hour  we  could  begin  to 
hear  the  voices,  and  the  old  Chief  remarked  to  me  with  much  satis- 
faction that  it  was  all  right.     He  could  tell  by  the  singing  of  his 
men  jshat  they  had  been  successful  in  their  errand.     I  ordered  30 
of  ray  men  to  mount  their  horses  and  go  to  meet  than  to  see  if  all 
was  right,  as  it  was  possible  that  those  Indians  were  coming  with 

hostile  Hfews'  ■     . 

In  due  time  ray  horsemen  came  back  and  repotted  that  they 
believed  [Si  was  right.     I  then  had  my  men  under  arms  and  waited  381 

the  arrival  of  the  party  which  consisted  of  40  or  50  warriore.  Man 
ordered  the  party  to  halt  some  400-  yards  from  my  camp,  himself  and  . 
another  con^anion  advancing,  each  one  carrying  the.,  head jLt  one  of  1 
the  malefactors,  which  they  threw  at  my  feet  with  evident  m^ks  ! 

of  pleasure  at  the  successful  result  of  their  emedition.     Man 

^  m  one  of  his  thiOTS  •     a    - 

at  the  same  time  showing  me  an  arrow  wound ^which  lie  had  received  m 

the  skirmish  that  took  place  against  those  two  Christians  and  their 

friends.     Several  others  had  been  ^;raunded,  but  none  killed  except 

the  two  renegade  Christians. 

By  this  time  day  was  breaking,  and  we  started  on  our  return, 
the  campaign  being  at  an     end.  left  the  Indians  with  the  two  heads 
at  Agua  Caliente,  after  giving  them  all  our  spare  rations  which 
were  very  considerable.* 
BanM)a,i,  Wii.on.Observations^onJarly  g|f  B^c°^1^^i.it|^."!l7?°- 


^^cis-Vavx. 


M^dJ/^ 


Medicine  Men 


n».. 


■Each  tribe  had  its  sorcerers  or  medicine  men.  fhey  were  the 
guardians  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  directed  all  ceremonies 
and  were  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  on  account  of  the  myster- 
ious supernatural  powers  that  they  claimed  to  possess.  Every 
rancheria  had  a  place  for  religious  ceremonies  where  incantations 
and  secret  rites  were  performed.  The  sorcerers  were  more  powerful 
then  the  chiefs,  who  yielded  obedience  to  than.  They  claimed  to 
cure  disease,  bring  rain,  ward  off  misfortune  and  were  called  upon 
to  decide  all  matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  tribe  or 

rancheria. 

■The  missionaries  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  over- 
coming the  evil  influence  of  the  sorcerers.  .  .  .In  hidden  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  far  away  from  the  missions,  the  padres  often  dis- 
covered shrines  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  coyote,  and  evidence 


of  their  continued  use.* 


p.  50 


"The  Indians  looked  upon  their  medicine  men  as  beings  endowed 
with  superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  The  medi- 
cine men  practiced  their  art  throu^  mystical  incantations  and  also 
used  various  herbs,  balsams  and  healing  leaves  and  effected  their 
cures.  When  a  person  was  taken  sick  the  medicine  men  were  always 


called." 


p.  62. 


From  'History  of  San  Bernardino  Valley  from  the  Padres  to 
ttie  Pioneers.  1810-1851'.  FatherJuan  Cabal  leria,   1902. 
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Palm  Springs  Indians  here  in  ^Tashington  April  20^  1937 
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'alms  Springs  vocabularies  already  obtained  by  G.H.M. : 


from — Francesco  Patencio 


Lorenzo  Cheno 
on  road  near  Banning 


1907 
1909 
1932 


I: 

COAHUILLA  AIID  SERRMO  IKDIMS  IH  SAII  GORGOK 

Ca 


1/" 


0  PASS,  6ALIF0roiIA 
if.  Journ.   1907,  p  358 


On  October  24,  1907,  at  the  town  of  Banning  in  the  upper 
part  of  San  Gorgonio  Pass  I  met  some  Coahuilla  and  Serrano  Indians, 
and  in  the  evening  secured  vocabularies  of  both  languages. 

Before  dark  saw  a  pretty  piece  of  roping.       A  young  man  was 
passing  ,  driving  a  horse  and  buggy,  the  horse  trotting,  when  an  Indian 


suddenly  threw  a  rope  over  the  b©i-««^'neck.       The  horse  stopped  in- 
stantly.      The  Indian  laughed,   steppedj^^d  took  off  the  rope,  and 


and  caught  him  by  tka  fore  foot— the  horse  of  course  stopping  instant- 
ly to  avoid  being  throvm.       Tlie  horse  was  doubtless  a  range  animal. 


Had 


he  not  been  used  to  the  rope  and  knovm  its  meaning  perfectly  he 


would  have  made  serious  trouble  for  himself  and  the  driver.  Range 


horses  have  much  respect  for  the  rope 


ATAPLILI»ISH 


Ataplili^sh;  Name  used  by  Kroober  in  1915  for  a  supposed 
tribe  formerly  occupying  the  upper  Santa  Clara  Eirer 
and  its  affluents  from  Solidad  Canyon  down  stream  to 
a  point  between  Sespe  and  Piru,  including  Piru  Creek 
up  to  and  including  Alamos  Creek.-- J^roeber,  Am. 
Anthropol'ogist,  Vol.l7,pp.773-775  (Dec.  1915)  issued 

Feb. 1916. 

Later,  evidently  learning  that  AtapliliMsh  was 

not  the  name  of  the  people  stated,  but  of  the  Ennesen 
(whom  he  calls  Salinas),  he  adopted  the  name  Alliklik 
for  the  upper  Santa  Clara  people.— Kroeber,  Hdbk. Indians 


Calif. .pp.556  &  613.  1925. 


'^V^^ 


"A  word  should  be  said  also  as  to  the  pronunciation  and 
spelling  of  the  tribal  name,  Coahuilla.  The  ward  is  Indian,  and 
the  tribesmen ♦■  own  disignation  for  themselves,  and  means  "master" 
or  "ruling  people".  There  is  some  slight  variation  in  its  pro- 
nunciation, but  the  most  usual  is,  probably,  Kow-wee-yah  accent 
on  the  second  syllable.  "▼ 


"The  route  traveled  between  these  two  tribes  [Cahuilla 
and  Ohemeweve]  is  an  almost  direct  trail  running  eastward  from 
the  Cabeson  valley  to  the  Colorado.  In  places  this  path  has  been 
worn  deep  in- the  ridges  of  rock  over  which  it  passes.^-  The  Indians 
take  about  two  days  to  make  the  trip."Vr 


|M«i   ' 


vBarrowd.  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern 
Calif.,  p. 6,  1900. 

N^^Ibid,  p.25. 


Barrows  quotas  from  an  article  by  a  Major  McKinstry, 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  of  June  1853,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  ^the  Ceahuillas  •  •  •  claim  a  strip  of  country 
commencing  on  the  coast  and  extending  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  Colorado  river,  following  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains.^ V 


And  Barrows  tells  usi^'it  is  true  that  the  relatiais  of 
the  Coahuillas  with  the  Chemehuevi  have  always  been  and  still  are 
most  intimate*  There  seems  to  be  more  friendly  feeling  and  more 
intimacy  between  these  two  tribes  belonging  to  different  linguistic 
families  than  between  the  Coahuillas  and  any  of  the  other  Indians 
of  their  own  family,  who  speak  an  almost  identical  dialect,  as  the   v 
Luisenos,  for  example.  The  Chemehuevi,  from  their  reservation  on 
the  Colorado  river,  are  still  frequent  guests  in  the  jacales  of 
the  Coahuillas,  and  come  annijally  to  the  San  Bernardino  mountains, 
north  of  the  Cabewon,  to  hunt;  Coahuilla  Indians  have  even  told 
me  that  the  two  tribes  formerly  constituted  one  nation  aid  that 
their  languages  are  still  but  little  different*  This  seems  at 
variance  with  the  linguistic  evidence  that  has  so  far  been  pre- 
sented. But  the  vocabularies  that  we  have  of  the  Chemehuevi  are 
very  scanty.  A   fuller  study  of  these  two  languages  may  reveal  a 
closer  similarity  than  has  before  this  been  discovered,  and  that 
is,  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  historical  relations  of  these 
two  tribes."  ^ 


▼  David  Prescott  Barrows,  ¥ife  Ethno-Bot 
of  Southern  Calif.,  p. 23,  1900. 

^Ibid,  pp. 23-24. 


y  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians 


CRT?ATION  MYTH  OP  THE  »CAHUILLA»  INDIANS 


The  rou^  manuscript  of  an  elaborate  Creation  Myth  recited  by 
Francisco,  an  old  »Cahuilla»  Indian  of  PalB  Springs,  California,  ob- 
tained by  Mrs.  Mabel  L.  Chilberg  of  Azusa,  California,  was  brought 
to  me  at  Lagunitas  in  September  1928,  by  Mrs.  Chilberg  and  later  re- 
turned to  her* 

H   is  an  important  document  deserring  careful  study  and  should 
be  compared  vfi-tl}  Boscana/s  Chiniechinich. 

Following  are  the  chapter  headings; 
Introduction  Migration  from  the  North 


The  Creation 

Some  of  the  First  People 

Yellow  Body  (2  parts) 

Ta-co-wits 

Se-che  (Palm  Springs)  «».     t,     .     •         *  4.u    «  -. 
\            1-    -o  !nie  Beginning  of  the  New 

"Ca  wis  ke  onca" (Owners  of  Palm  Sprii^s)      Plants 


The  People  lAo  went  to  see 
the  Sun 

Herbs  and  Medicine 

The  Birds 

The  story  of  the  New  Stars 


The  5  Headmen  of  the  Fifth  People 
1st.  Memorial  Fiesta  for^ocot" 
Sundown  or  Sunset 
More  of  "Con  wis  oa  on  ca" 


Legends  of  the  Devil  Woman 
The  Moon  Maiden 
Home  Life  of  the  Indian  People 
Tlie  Fiesta  for  growing  girls 
Settling  Coachella  Valley 


KoosUmlXicWi^^^ 


/ 


Extract  from  'HistoiX-OfS^Bern^inoya^^ 
fv,a  ParirAs  to  the  Pi nnftftra.  1810-1851'  by  Rev.  Fatner 
Juan  Cabal leria,  1902. 


froE 


Guachama 


A  party  under  Padre  Dumete  came  into  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

May  1810,  and  ^ve  it  the  name. 

The  Indian  t.«ne  of  San  Bemariino  Valley  .».  eusshMS.  "^laoe  of 
plenty  to  eat. "     'The  Irdiana  -ere  k™..n  aa  GugchaaaJndiMt  and  had 
here  a  populous  r^ncheria.     A  »mber  of  other  ranoheriaa  .ere  scat- 
tered throu^out  the  valley,  each  beari.«  a  name  significant  of  the 

place  where  it  was  situated." 

r aiaeham— A  place  of  plenty  to  eat 

nnnflimingabit  —  Sand  Place 

Water  Place 


San  Bernardino 

Cuoamonga 

Riverside 


San  Timoteo  (Redlands) 

Homoa      ■ 

Yucaipa 

Muscupiabe       ~" 


Jurumpa,  — 
Tolocabit  - 
HOT^oabrt  — 
Yiicaipa     — 

Mu^cupiabit 


Place  of  the  big  head 

Hilly  Place . 

Wet  Lands 

Pi~non  Place .  ^^_  ^__^ 


Neophytes  were  left  under  co^and  of  Hipolito.  The  rancheria 
of  rission  Indians  heca-ne  known  as  Politana.  Indians  destroyed 
Politana  in  1812,  the  year  of  the  earthquake.  P-  40 


Extract  from  'History  of _ San  Bernardino  Valley  from 
the  Padres  to  the  Pioneejrs.  1810-1851'  by  Rev.  Father  Ju 
Cabal leria,  1902. 

Gruachaxna  Language* 


uan 


"Father  Lasuen,  successor  to  Father  Junipero  Serra  as  mis- 
sionary president,  states  in  a  letter  that  there  were  no  less 
than  17  different  lan^iages  spoken  by  the  natives  between  San 
Piego  and  San  Francisco.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
different  dialects* *  p.  52* 

■•  •  .three  distinctly  separate  languages  were  spoken  in 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Gabriel  mission.  The  Qulchi  language 
was  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles,  S«in  Gabriel  and  as  far 
east  as  Cucamonga.  Another  language  was  spoken  all  along  the 
Santa  Ajml  River  and  in  Orange  County,  while  the  language  of  the 
Guachama  was  spoken  by  the  Serrano  tribes,  among  whom  were  the 

San  Bernardino  Indians. 

"The  Guachama  language  was  guttural  and  principally  mono- 
^llabic.  The  orthography,  recorded  by  the  padres,  is,  of  course, 
phonetic.  In  analogy  the  nouns  formed  plural  by  prefixing  the 
word  'nitchel'.  The  conjugation  of  the  Guachama  verbs  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  other  Indian  languages  of  Southern  California. 
Pronouns,  and  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb  are  also  expressed 

by  prefixes. 

"The  system  of  enumeration,   like  other  mission  Indian  lan- 
guages, counts  one  to  five.     The  number  with  the  prefix  one 
(con)  is  repeated  to  express  six,  seven,  etc."' 


\H 


Guachama  LaxiQia^e   2. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Guacham.  the  language  of  the  tribe  of 
Indians  located  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley: 


Nouns 


Man 


nejanis 


Father — jana 
Daugh  ter—pul 1 en 
Brother-  iua 
Enemy  —  panajanucan 


Eyes 
Sun 


japus 


I 


tamit 


Mountain-temas 


Tree 
Fire  - 
Night 
Bow  - 


paus 

cut 
tuporit 

yujal 


Rabbit — tabut 


Name 
Woman 

Son 
Sister 

Friend 

Head 

Mouth 

Foot 

Moon 

River 
Water 
Stone 
House 
Arrow 

Cold 


esen 


nitchul 
mailloa 


-  nau 


niquiliuj 
toloea 
tama 
jai 

mannuil 

uanish 
pal 


cauix 


jaqui 
penyugal 

jruima 


J 


Good 
Bad- 


One 
Two 


utcha 
elecuix 


supli 
uil 


Three  — pa 
Four  —  uitchu 


Adjectives 


anall 
Large 


Numerals 


Five 


namacuana 


Six  —  consupli 
Seven — conuil 
Eig^t  —  (Jonpa 


cum 
lul 


\ 


Nine—'  conuitchu 
Ten namachuma 


Guachama  Language  3. 


nehe 


Thou— eh 
He  — ^pe 


To  eat 
To  cook 
To  walk 
to  wish 
To  rain 


To  fight 
To  cure  - 
To  be  — 


Nearer 


Tomo  rrow 

Not  


Plenty 


gua 

culcu 

nacaix 

nacocan 

nenix 

nucan 

tinaich 

yanash 


sunchi 
paix 
quihi 
chana 


Pronouns . 


We 


chem 


You- — eheh 
They— pehem 


Verbs. 


Adverbs 


To  drink 
To  sleep 
To  wash 
To  have 


To  be  sick 
To  paint 
To  give   - 


Today 


Yesterday 
Many   — 


conjugation  of  the  verb  Tculu  (to  cook) 


paca 

culca 


•  • 


paixjanx 

nauca 
mucal 
piecuaquis 

anaixgeum 


iach 
tacu 
meta 


Pre  sent 


I  cook 


nehe  culcu 


fhou  cookest  — ehculcu 

He  cooks  '  peculcu 

Past. 
I  cooked  —  tocu  neheculcu 

Thou  cooked  —tocu  ehculcu 


He  cooked 


-  reculcu 


We  cook 


chemculcu 


You  cook 


— ehehculcu 
They  cook  —  pempemculcu 

We  cooked—  'tocu  chewculcu 
You  cooked— tocu  ehehculcu 
They  cooked -tocu  pempOTiculcu 


Guachama  Langaage  4. 


I  shall  cook 
Thou  wilt  cook 
He  will  cook 


Future,  of  the  verb  Tculu  (to  cook) 


'pa.iy   neheculca 
pail  ehculcu 
pail  peculcu 


We  will  cook-  paii  chumculcu 
You  will  cook-paii  ehehculcu 

TVhey  will  cook-paii  pempemculcu 

pp.  53-00 


ihana 


"Having  no  word  in  Indian  to  express  God,  the  Spanish  Dios  is 
used.  The  sans  applies  to  the  word  pan  (bread).  The  staple  article 
of  food  among  the  Indians  was  acorns.  Not  wishing  to  ask  for  acorns 

the  Spanish  word  is  substituted." 

"Dios  Janna  panyanash  Tucupac  santif icado  ut  cha  et 

en  pennacash  toco  jahi  cocan  najanis  Tubuc  aii. 

"Guacdia   pan  meta  tamepic  penaiijan  chemyanaii  ut 
cha  panajanucan  quihi  elecui  suyu  Amen".  P-  && 


i.- 


Extract  from  ^History  of  San  Beniardino  yalley. 
from  the  Padres  to  the  Pioneers.  15I0:^La&J.^  by  keT.  Father 
Juan  Cabilleria,  1902. 


•The  year  1812,  known  in  history  as  lal  ano  de  los  temblores' , 
(the  year  of  the  earthquakes),  found  the  valley  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous —  it  closed  up  the  ruins  of  Politana.  .  .  .When  the  strange 
rumblings  beneath  the  earth  commenced  and  frequent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt,  the  effect  was  to  arouse  the  superstitious  fears 
of  the  Indians.  The  hot  springs  of  the  valley  irQjreased  in  temper- 
ature to  an  alanning  extent,  a  new  'cienegata'  or  hot  spring,  ap- 
peared near  Politana.  (now  called  Urbita. ).  .  .These  hot  springs 
were  regarded  by  the  Indians  with  superstitions  veneration.  Shey  were 
associated  with  their  religious  ceremonies  and  were  known  to  them 
as  medicine  springs.  When  these  charges  became  so  apparent  they 
were  filled  with  apprehension  of  danger.  .  .  .they  came  to  believe 
it  was  the  manifestation  of  anger  of  some  powerful  spirit  displeased 
at  the  presence  of  the  Christians  among  them.  Desiring  to  appease 
this  malevolent  deity.  .  . ,  they  fell  upon  the  settlement  of  Poli- 
tana. massacred  most  of  the  mission  Indians  aid  converts  add  destroyed 

the  buildings. 

The  Guachamas  rebuilt  the  rancheria  and  inhabited  it  until  long 


'■-._, 


after  the  decree  of  secularization. 


p.  40 
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Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino 
Valley  from  the  Padre  a  to  the  Pioneera.  I5IP- 
1851'  by  Rev.  Father  Juan  Caballeria,  1902. 


Food. 


The  Indians  of  San  Bernardino  Valley  ■ sub- 
sisted upon  wild  roots,  herba,  nuts,  field  mice, 
wonns,  lizards,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects, 
birds,  fish,  geese,  ducks  and  wild  geune.  The 
flesh  foods  were  consumed  raw  or  only  slightly 
cooked.  They  were  very  fond  of  acorns  v^iich 
during  the  season  were  gathered  in  large  quan- 
tities. These  were  often  prepared  by  grinding 
in  mortars  or  on  stone  slabs.  .  .They  were 
sometimes  placed  in  woven  baskets  of  reeds  and 
boiled  in  water  heated  with  hot  stones,  then 
kneaded  into  a  dough  and  baked  on  hot  stones 
in  front  of  a  fire.  A  small  round  seed  called 
•chia*  was  also  used.  This  was  made  into  a  flour 
called  Jatole*.  Their  subsistence  was  often 

very  precarious  and  their  habits  somewhat  mi- 

fratory,  Koir^  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
heir  food  supply,  which  varied  with  the  season 


of  the  year. 


p.  52. 
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Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino 
and  River  aide  nounties.  California'.  Brown 
and  Boyd,  1922. 

Pood. 


"A  groat  many  years  ago  the  San  Bernardino 
Valley  was  inhabited  by  the  Cahuilla.  the  Serrano 

ei 

and  the  Guachama  tribes.  .  .pillages  en,  Ranch- 
erias"  we  le  scattered  in  various  directions. 
Here  the  Indians  lived  in  peace  and  happiness 
and  had  plenty  to  eat.  In  the  valley  the  hare, 
the  rabbit,  the  quail,  the  duck  and  the  goose 
abounded;  along  the  foothills  and  mountains  the 
deer  amd  bear  were  numerous;  the  acorns,  the  junr 
iper  berries,  the  pinones  (pinenuts),  choke  cher- 
ries, mescal  and  tunies  (prickly  pear)  furnished 
varieties  of  food,  provided  bountifully  by  na*- 
ture,  justifying  the  Indians  in  calling  the 
valley  as  the  place  of  plenty  to  eat."  >,^62. 
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Extract  from  ^History  of  San  Bernardino 
Valley  from  the  Padres  to  the  Pioneers, 

1&10-1851*  by  Rev.  Father  Jnan  nahfLllftHi 

1902  • 

IndiiBUis  of  San  Bernardino  Valley 


••  •  .the  fifty  years  following  the  advent 
of  the  missionaries  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
these  Indians  were  capable  of  civilization.  •  . 
The  padres  were  the  directing  minds,  but  the  un- 
skilled hands  of  the  Indians  built  the  mission 
structures.  .  .With  their  help,  vast  tracts  of  laid 
were  brought  under  cultivation;  they  constructed 
a  system  of  irrigation;  planted  orchards  and  vine* 
yards;  manufactured  many  articles  of  domestic  use, 
and  accomplished  much  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered extremely  difficult  among  races  further 

r 

advanced  in  civilization.*  p.  45 

•.  .  .1?heir  settlements,  or  rancherias, 

were  independent  of  each  other.  Each  rancheria 

had^oame  of  its  own,  and  a  different  language 

was  spoken,  the  irChabitants  of  one  rancheria 
many  times  being  unable  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  another. 

".  .The  early  Missionaries  found  in  the 
valley  six  Indian  rancherias.  .  .each  rancheria 
contained  from  two  to  three  hundred  people.* 

p.  46 
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Extract  from  'Higtorv  of  San  Bernart^ino  and  piveraide 
Counties.  California'.  Brown  smd  Boyd,  1922. 

Gauchama  Indians. 


After  the  earthquake  of  1812  the  nanffhajma.  Ind 
the  Mission  of  Politana  to  propitiate  their  gods 


p.  147 
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IN   PALM  VALLEY 


BY   GEORGE   HAMI.IN    FITCH 


THE  mention  of  any  new  natural 
wonder  of  California  is  apt  to 
cause  a  derisive  smile  among  those 
who  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
marvelous  things  in  the  Golden  State 
ranging  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  the 
Big  Trees  and  from  the  Geysers  to  the 
bottomless  lakes  of  the  Sierras.  Yet 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  five  years 
hence  the  Eastern  tourist  will  be  loath 
to  return  to  his  home  without  a 
sight  of  Palm  Springs  and  Palm 
Canon,  those  unique  spots  on  the 
fringe  of  the  great  Colorado  Desert, 
which  have  no  parallel  in  this 
country  but  which  are  known  only 
to  a  small  number  of  people  who 
have  braved  the  forbidding  bar- 
riers that  shut  them  in  from  the 
outside  world.  The  Colorado  Desert 
was  exploited  last  year  by  the 
appearance  of  the  singular  lake  at 
Sal  ton.  It  is  probable  that  thousands 
received  their  first  definite  information 
about  this  vast  stretch  of  desert  from 
the  articles  describing  the  sea  that 
lately  occupied  the  old  hollow  in  the 
lowest  part  of  this  abomination  of 
desolation.  It  is  a  land  of  mystery 
which  no  familiarity  robs  of  its 
impressiveness.  Those  who  have  lived 
for  years  on  the  edges  of  the  desert 
confess  that  they  know  as  little  of  its 
real  nature  as  the  sailor  knows  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  place  to  be  dreaded  in 
summer  as  the  plague,  for  the  fierce 
sun  beats  down  so  pitilessly  on  the 
head  of  the  traveler  t  hat  he  is  forced 
to  seek  the  shade  of  the  mesquite 
tree  until  the  evening  coolness  comes. 
Few  prospectors  venture  along  its  edge 
in  midsummer  and  these  hardy  fellows 
always  go  in  couples,  so  that  one  may 
lend  aid  to  his  companion. 

In  all  other  regions  of  the  earth  the 
shade  of  tree  or  rock  is  safety  from 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  but   in 


the  Colorado  Desert  shade  is  deadly 
to  the  over-heated  manor  beast.  The 
solitary  man  who  remains  too  long  in 
the  sun  and  then  takes  refuge  in  the 
shade  perishes  miserably,  for  his 
system  is  unable  to  rally  from  the 
shock.  Only  brisk  rubbing  of  the 
body  and  the  extremities  will  save  the 
sufferer  from  this  fierce  desert  heat. 
For  miles  and  miles  one  may  see 
nothing  but  the  gleaming  sand  broken 
by  patches  of  sage  brush  and  dwarf 
mesquite  and  walled  in  on  either  side  by 
mountains  that  reveal  no  verdure  and 
no  trees.  In  places  are  great  moving 
mountains  of  the  purest  white  sand 
which  the  wind  molds  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes.  In  others,  the  sand 
is  covered  with  millions  of  stones  and 
boulders,  like  a  battle  ground  of  the 
Titans.  Only  the  long,  snake-like 
curves  of  the  railroad,  which  follows 
closely  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  the 
telegraph  poles  show  that  man  has 
penetrated  and  conquered  this  desola- 
tion. 

It  is  on  the  edge  of  this  desert  that 
beautiful  Palm  Valley  and  picturesque 
Palm  Canon  lie  hidden.  The  great 
granite  wall  of  the  San  Jacinto  Moun- 
tain shuts  them  off  from  the  desert, 
while  the  San  Bernardino  Mountain 
and  Gray  back,  12,000  feet  high,  sep- 
arate them  from  the  orange  groves  of 
Riverside  and  Redlands.  The  little 
settlement  in  Palm  Valley  is  clustered 
about  the  old  hot  spring,  or  Agua 
Caliente,  known  to  Indians  and 
plainsmen  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country.  Through  the  San  Gor- 
gonio  Pass,  the  sea  wind  from  the 
Pacific  shrieks  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  and  is  lost  on  the  great, 
mysterious  desert.  The  strong  wind 
bears  with  it  the  desert  sand,  and  for 
months  Seven  Palms,  the  railroad 
station  which  is  placed  where  it   re- 
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this  cancerous  growth  in  the  heart  of 
our  city.  We  fill  our  general  order 
books  with  vague,  absurd  and  con- 
flicting ordinances  that  soon  become  a 
dead  letter.  We  legalize  the  impor- 
tation and  sale  of  a  deleterious  article, 
and  then  we  try  to  restrict  its  use. 
We  may  as  well  legislate  to  restrict 
the  tides  of  the  bay.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  deal  with  this  evil  and  that 
is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  better  class 
of  Chinese  several  years  ago,  namely, 
to  shut  our  gates  against  it,  remove  it 
from  the  tariflf,  declare  the  opium 
extract  contraband,  and  authorize 
officers  of  the  law  to  confiscate  and 
destroy  it  wherever  found.  Whatever 
may  be  said  for  crude  opium  and  the 
medicinal  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  the  traffic  in  prepared  opium, 
carried  on  at  this  port,  is  utterly 
indefensible  and  disgracefully  wicked. 
Here  is  a  preparation  that  can  have 
no  earthly  use  but  to  ruin  men 
morally  and  physically  ;  and  yet  it  is 
legalized  by  our  traffic  laws.  It  is 
brought  over  in  American  ships, 
imported  only  by  American  merchants, 
and  can  be  legally  manufactured  in 
this  country  only  by  our  people.  For 
the  last  thirty  years,  from  pulpit, 
platform,  and  press,  we  have  been 
thundering  forth  denunciations  against 
Great  Britain  for  importing  crude 
opium  into  China  and  deriving  a  rev- 
enue therefrom,  which  some  have 
called  a  revenue  of  blood,  and  yet 
during  the  last  eight  years  we  have 
been  importing,  at  this  port  alone, 
half  a  million  pounds  of  opium,  pre- 
pared only  for  smoking  purposes  and 
which  have  brought  to  our  National 
Treasury  a  revenue  drawn  from  human 
vice  amounting  to  five  millions  of 
dollars.  Yet  this  is  only  for  the  last 
eight  3^ears,  and  this  a  period,  it  will 
be  observed,  marked  by  the  exaction 
of  heavy  import  duties  and  added 
to  this  a  steadily  decreasing  Chinese 
population. 


It  is  a  very  shocking  state  of  things 
for  which  no  excuse  has  ever  been 
offered.  England  tries  to  extenuate 
her  protection  of  the  opium  trade  with 
China  by  the  plea  that  the  accruing 
revenue  is  necessary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  her  Indian  Kmpire.  It  is  a 
very  poor  excuse  but  a  better  one  than 
we  can  offer  for  our  trade  in  a  lethal 
drug  that  has  already  become  a  craving 
amongst  thousands  of  our  own  people. 
With  our  National  vaults  running  over 
with  accumulated  wealth,  what  busi- 
ness have  we  deriving  a  revenue  from 
human  vice  and  human  misery  ?  Is 
there  not  already  enough  vice  and 
crime  in  this  country  without  adding 
another  curse  to  enthral  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  weak,  struggling  men  and 
women?  Have  not  moral  reformers 
enough  to  do  in  combating  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  of  strong  drink,  or 
the  Minotaur  of  I^ust  without  having 
to  do  battle  with  the  demon,  opium  ? 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  difficulty  of 
suppressing  or  even  restricting  the 
liquor  traffic  lies  in  the  immense 
capital  and  powerful  interests  combined 
to  resist  reform.  In  dealing  with  the 
opium  trade  our  legislators  will  not  be 
embarrassed  by  any  such  difficulties. 
If  we  begin  at  once,  the  evil  can  be 
uprooted  before  it  gathers  strength  to 
resist,  but  if  we  wait  till  its  roots  have 
laid  hold  upon  American  capital,  or 
till  our  people  have  become  enthralled 
in  its  power,  it  may  be  too  late.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor  of  this  great  country,  for  the 
sake  of  innocent  Chinese  children,  bom 
on  our  soil  and  growing  up  in  our 
midst,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  race 
upon  whom  the  habit  is  laying  hold, 
let  us  call  upon  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  this  poisonous  drug,  wash  its 
hands  of  an  infamous  revenue  and  a 
dishonorable  trade,  and  deliver  poster- 
ity from  its  curse  and  shame. 
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ceives  the  full  force  of  the  gale,  is  the 
center  of  a  sand  storm  as  violent  as 
any  which  sweeps  across  the  Sahara. 
No  description  can  give  one  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  fury  of  these  sand 
storms,  especially  in  March  and  April. 
No  horse  can  make  any  head  against 
the  wind,  and  the  man  who  is  caught 
in  such  a  storm  feels  his  way  care- 
fully along  the  railroad  track,  for  to 


sometimes  shifts  these  boulders,  and 
the  constant  beating  of  the  sand  on 
the  sides  of  the  house  wears  out  the 
softer  part  of  the  wood,  giving  it  a 
worm-eaten  appearance.  The  exposed 
sides  of  the  telegraph  poles  are  hol- 
lowed out  as  though  with  an  adze, 
and  the  poles  are  renewed  every  four 
months.  Even  the  window  panes  at 
the  end  of  the  station  house  are  con- 


A  Desert  Home  —  Palmdale 


lose  this  guide  would  be  to  perish 
miserably.  All  the  railroad  section 
hands  wear  huge  goggles  and  face 
masks,  for  the  sand  is  hurled  through 
the  air  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate 
the  unprotected  skin.  These  constant 
volleys  of  sand  have  a  marvelous 
effect  upon  any  woodwork.  The  sta- 
tion building  at  Seven  Palms  is  very 
solidly  built,  and  its  roof  is  anchored 
down  by  great  stones,  but  the  wind 


verted   in   a   few  days  into    genuine 
ground  glass. 

The  traveler  who  alights  from  the 
overland  train  at  night  at  this  station 
of  Seven  Palms  cannot  fancy  by  any 
vStretch  of  imagination  that  within 
four  miles  is  a  fertile  valley,  where 
the  air  is  so  still  at  evening  that  the 
flame  of  a  lighted  candle  never  flick- 
ers. The  wind  was  blowing  a  lively 
gale  when  I  grasped  my  gripsack  one 
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night  last  autumn  and  jumped  off 
the  train.  A  friend  with  a  one-horse 
trap  was  in  waiting.  The  ride  across 
the  desert,  in  the  brilliant  moonlight, 
was  a  strange  experience.  The  warm 
wind  tugged  viciously  at  the  heavy 
robe  which  protected  our  feet,  and  the 
swirling  sand  penetrated  every  open- 
ing in  our  clothing.  The  road  winds 
about  between  huge  boulders,  and 
finally,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
came  upon  the  great  mountain  wall  that 


out-of-doors.  Finally,  we  reach  our 
stopping  place,  the  tired  horse  is 
given  feed,  and  in  a  short  time, 
lulled  by  the  soft  gurgle  of  running 
w^ater,  we  are  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  the  sun  rests  on 
the  great  mountain  more  than  an  hour 
before  his  beams  reach  the  valley. 
The  light  leaps  from  peak  to  peak, 
lending  a  rosy  flush  to  the  black 
canons  and  painting  the  forbidding 
rocky   sides   of  the   mountains    with 


Indian  Homes  in  the  Desert 


is  the  portal  of  Palm  Valley.  Round- 
ing the  base  of  the  mountain,  we 
enter  upon  Palm  Valley,  which  is 
shut  off  from  the  storm-sw^ept  desert 
as  though  by  a  closed  and  barred  door. 
The  soft  night  air  has  a  touch  of  chill 
in  it — the  effect  of  the  water  in  the 
irrigating  ditches  that  gleams  like 
silver  in  the  moonlight.  We  pass 
-cottages  in  the  deep  shadow  of  great 
cottonwoods,  the  beds  under  the 
verandas  indicating  that  the  dwellers 
.adopt  the    oriental  habit  of  sleeping 


royal  gold  and  purple.  Not  one 
hundred  yards  back  of  the  little  set- 
tlement of  Palm  Springs,  with  its  low 
houses,  half  hidden  by  fan  palms,  figs 
and  cottonwoods,  rises  San  Jacinto 
Mountain — a  sheer  rocky  wall,  per- 
pendicular to  the  valley  and  looking 
as  though  it  had  been  cut  and 
squared  by  prehistoric  stone-masons. 
Beyond,  to  the  west,  are  Grayback  and 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  their  tops 
crested  with  everlasting  snow.  In 
the  crystal-clear  air,  they  seem  only  a 
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few  miles  away,  while  the  high, 
nigged  back  of  the  San  Jacinto  Range 
appears  so  near  that  one  fancies  he 
may  throw  a  stone  upon  it.  Through 
all  shades  of  rose  and  purple,  the 
arrows  of  the  sun  make  their  way  to 
the  awakened  valley.  They  bring 
out  in  high  relief  the  stalwart  form  of 
the  ditch-tender,  as  he  makes  his 
morning  round  with  shovel  on  shoul- 
der,   and   they   expose   some    of    the 


as  Agua  Caliente.  This  spring  is 
unparalleled  on  this  coast,  and  per- 
haps in  the  world.  Through  a  cen- 
tral shaft,  of  the  dimensions  of  an  or- 
dinary well,  the  hot  water  and  sand 
rise,  sometimes  spurting  high  in  air 
like  a  geyser,  but  usually  merely  bub- 
bling over  the  surface.  The  water 
spreads  around  in  a  circular  pool  about 
six  feet  by  ten,  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches.      The    bottom    is    hard 


Beginning:  of  Palm  Valley 


domestic  economies  of  the  aborigine, 
whose  dusky  family  lies  sprawling 
outside  his  wickiup,  as  full  of  animal 
life  and  as  little  restrained  by  clothing 
as  the  dogs  they  play  with. 

Palm  Springs  is  a  mere  hamlet, 
consisting  of  a  low,  rambling  hotel, 
a  postoffice  and  a  half-dozen  houses. 
It  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  rocky  wall  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  it  owes  its  name  to  the  remark- 
able hot  spring,  known  to  all  pioneers 


sand  until  one  reaches  the  shaft. 
Then  the  bather  sinks  with  a  swift 
motion,  which  makes  the  heart  leap. 
The  warm  liquid  sand  closes  in 
around  the  body,  and  one  goes  down 
to  the  arm-pits.  Then,  with  a  mighty 
recoil,  the  limbs  are  thrown  out  and 
the  pool  once  more  becomes  placid. 
As  one  sinks  in  this  bubbling  wat^T, 
there  rises  before  the  imagination 
that  awful  picture  in  Hugo's  ''lyCS- 
Miserables,"  of  the  wretch  who  per- 
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ished  in  the  quicksand,  of  his  agony 
as  the  sand  crept  higher  and  higher, 
and  of  the  final  scene,  when  only  the 
wild,  despairing  eyes  remained  above 
the  waste  of  treacherous  beach.  Or, 
looking  upon  this  strange  hot  sand, 
which  seems  instinct  with  life  and 
motion,  the  memory  reverts  to  that 
ghastly  place,  the  quivering  sands  in 
'  *  The  Moonstone, ' '  in  whose  depths 
the  weak-willed  servant  hid  the  evi- 
dence of  her  master's  supposed  crime. 
If  one  has  not  been    warned   of  the 


muscles,  none  of  the  enervating  influ- 
ence that  usually  follows  a  hot  bath. 
Instead,  this  mysterious  water,  so  full 
of  mineral  strength,  acts  as  a  power- 
ful tonic  to  the  system,  and  one  comes 
out  of  the  bath  feeling  as  though  he 
had  taken  several  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne. The  spring  lies  on  Indian 
land,  but  it  is  rented  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel.  It  is  practically  unde- 
veloped, and  only  the  rudest  hut  has 
been  placed  over  it.  The  Indians 
still  have  the  right  of  bathing  in  it, 


White  Water  River 


peculiarity  of  this  spring,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  feel  genuine  terror  until  he 
has  solved  the  mystery  of  this  pool, 
which  plummet  has  never  sounded, 
nor  scientist  explained  its  origin  or 
character.  The  chemist  has  shown 
that  it  possesses  certain  properties 
that  make  it  a  sure  cure  for  many 
blood  and  skin  disorders,  but  all  that 
you  care  to  know  is  that  the  black 
sand  washes  you  as  beautifully  clean 
as  the  best  rubber  in  a  Hammam 
bath,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  hot 
water  is  wonderfully  exhilarating. 
There  is  no  trace  of  relaxation  of  the 


and  they  look  on  its  waters  as  a 
cure  for  most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  in  the  desert. 

Next  to  the  spring  the  greatest 
natural  curiosity  in  this  valley  is  the 
grove  of  palms  that  is  found  in  Palm 
Caiion  about  seven  miles  distant. 
The  ride  to  the  cafion  gives  the  best 
idea  of  the  valley  and  of  its  curious 
mountain  environment.  Starting  out 
from  the  Springs  we  pass  along  by  the 
side  of  the  big  ditch  which  carries  the 
lite-giving  water  to  all  parts  of  the 
valley.  To  the  right  is  the  San 
Jacinto   range   of  mountains,  broken 
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by  two  caiioiis  that  are  marked  by 
grass  and  cottonwoods  growing  along 
the  streams  that  flow"  out  from  these 
rents  in  the  great  masses  of  granite. 

On  the  left  the  valley  melts  away 
into  that  arm  of  the  Colorado  Desert 
known  as  the  Cahuilla  Valley.  Most 
of  Palm  Valley  is  still  in  a  state  of 
nature,  covered  with  mesquite  trees 
and  weeds,  but  the  few  patches  that 
have  been  redeemed  show  the  remark- 
able fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
marvelous  growth  in  this  dry,  warm 
air.  Judge  J.  G.  McCallum,  formerly 
of  Ivos  Angeles,  may  be  called  the 
pioneer  in  this  valley.  He  had  over 
two  thousand  acres,  and  he  dem- 
onstrated that  the  fig,  grape,  peach 
and  other  fruits  can  be  ripened  here 
fully  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ripe 
in  Vacaville  or  Newcastle,  and  that  all 
vegetables  mature  earlier  in  this 
valley  than  in  any  other  section 
except  favored  spots  in  Arizona.  The 
orange  is  untried  yet,  but  from  two- 
year-old  trees  in  McCallum' s  orchard 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  favorite 
southern  fruit  will  flourish. 

The  lemon  appears  to  endure  the 
dry  heat  better  than  the  orange,  and 
several  trees  in  the  valley  cannot  be 
excelled  in  growth  by  any  trees  in 
I^os  Angeles  County.  McCallum  is 
testing  many  varieties  of  early  peaches 
and  grapes.  Some  of  the  trees  and 
vines  have  already  come  into  bearing 
and  the  fruit  was  sold  in  the  lyOS 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  markets 
for  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

Dr.  Welfwood  Murray,  one  of  the 
best-known  horticulturists  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  carried  on  experiments  in 
Palm  Valley  for  years,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  fruit-grower. 
With  granite  from  the  hills  and  with 
Indian  labor  only,  the  doctor  con- 
structed a  cottage  hotel,  and  from  a 
strip  ot  barren  sand  around  it  he  has 
evolved  an  environment  of  tropical 
verdure  and  beauty.  He  has  demon- 
strated what  plants  will  not  grow,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  fitted  for  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  this  unique  valley.     He  first 


proved  the  wondrous  possibilities  of 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  near  Banning, 
planted  its  first  vineyard  and  made 
known  by  his  pen  its  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  Industrial  School  for 
Indian  children,  begun  by  Miss  Drexel, 
is  now  upon  the  old  Murray  place. 
The  doctor  is  an  enthusiast  upon  the 
subject  of  developing  these  fertile 
fringes  of  the  great  desert  and  he  be- 
lieves this  desert  valley  in  a  few  years 
will  be  the  chosen  home  of  a  large 
body  of  invalids  and  convalescents  who 
will  find  that  its  dessicated  air  arrests 
disease  in  all  pulmonary  complaints, 
and  that  the  ozone  and  balsam  from 
the  neighboring  mountains  bring  heal- 
ing to  shattered  nerves. 

Professor  Wheaton  of  Riverside  has 
done  much  also  to  make  the  valley 
known.  He  was  forced  by  asthma  to 
seek  the  dry  air  of  the  desert  and  he 
found  in  Palm  Valley  the  ideal  atmos- 
phere for  which  he  had  longed.  He  has 
planted  a  small  vineyard  and  he  in- 
duced a  number  of  Boston  people  of 
means  to  improve  small  places.  The 
most  pretentious  scheme  of  improve- 
ment is  that  of  the  Palmdale  Company. 
It  is  an  orange  grove  of  160  acres, 
planted  in  a  part  of  the  valley  which  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
desert.  The  trees  look  fairly  well,  but 
they  cannot  compare  with  the  trees 
planted  elsewhere  in  smaller  groves. 
What  gives  the  valley  a  ragged  look 
is  that  every  alternate  section  is  Indian 
land.  A  few  of  the  Indians  have 
built  houses,  planted  vineyards  and 
orchards  and  worked  hard  to  develop 
their  small  possessions,  but  the  great 
majority  allow  the  land  to  lie  idle. 
The  mesquite  bean  gives  them  food 
and  they  take  no  more  thought  of 
to-morrow  than  the  coyote.  Only 
when  the  government  shall  grant  them 
lands  in  vseveralty  and  place  them  in 
one  district  will  there  be  an  opportun- 
ity to  properly   develop  this   valley. 

Driving  around  the  edge  of  the 
valley  one  sees  that  the  soil  is  pulver- 
ized granite  and  sand,  washed  from 
the  neighboring  mountains.  Three 
inches  from  the  surface  it  is  moist  and 
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may  be  rolled  into  a  ball  with  the 
fingers.  Where  it  is  irrigated  this 
moisture  is  more  pronounced.  It  is 
cultivated  with  care ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  valley  is  like  one  great  garden 
bed,  free  from  stones,  roots  or  other 
inpediments  to  plow  or  harrow. 

About     three     miles     from    Palm 
Springs,  we  come  to  higher  ground, 
where  the  valley  begins  to  narrow,  a 
great  spur  of  the  mountains  enclosing 
it  on  the  east.     Here  is  a  tract  of  fine 
land,  which  its  owner  has  called  the 
Garden  ofKden.     It  is  an  un weeded 
garden  as  yet,  but  it  has  great  possi- 
bilities of  beauty,   for  the  mountains 
hold  it  in  their  keeping,  and  from  the 
solitary   house,    which   saves  it  from 
desolation,      a    magnificent    view    is 
obtained  of  the  great  desert  and  of  the 
encircling  mountain  wall  that  bounds 
fully  one-half  the   horizon.     In    this 
place   dwells  a  young  man  who  was 
brought  into  the  valley  two  years  ago 
in    a   cot,    in  the   last   stage  of  con- 
sumption.     Then     he    was    a    mere 
skeleton.     Now  he  is  a  stalwart  man, 
robust  and  hearty — a  living  example 
of  the    curative    effect   of    this   dry, 
wholesome  air.     He  spends  his  days 
in  caring  for  a  small  orange  grove  and 
vineyard,    both  of  which  delight  the 
eye  with  their  vivid  green  in  this  waste 
of  ashen-hued  sand  and  rock.     Beyond 
the   Garden  of  Eden  is  an  enormous 
* '  wash ' '       from      the      neighboring 
Andreas    Canon,    and    when   this    is 
passed  one  comes  upon  the  mountains. 
It  looks   as  though   the   rough   road 
would     lead     you   vStraight    up  to   a 
mountain  wall,   but  just  as  you  begin 
to  fancy  that  there  is  no  thoroughfare, 
the   road   turns   sharply   to   the  left, 
climbs  a  rugged  hill  and  then  descends 
into  one  of  the  wildest  canyons  in  the 
State.     Huge  boulders  are  heaped  in 
the  greatest  disorder  as  though  thrown 
out  here  by  some  volcanic  convulsion, 
and  after  picking  your  way  between 
them,  over  a  road  which  is  nothing 
better  than  a  trail,  you  catch  sight  of 
the  tufted  top  of  a  solitary  palm  tree. 
To  one  who  has  read  De  Amicis,  the 
palm   always    brings   visions  of    his 


wonderful  word  painting   of  Moorish 
scenes ;  so,    here,    amid  these  barren 
rocks,  with  no  living  thing  in  sight, 
save    the    active    lizard,    eying  you 
askance,  come  trooping  at  the  call  of 
memory  pictures  of  Fez,  Tangier  and 
Tetuan.     A    few     yards     more,    the 
canyon  makes  a  sharp  turn  and  then 
there  breaks  upon  the  sight  a  grove 
of  graceful  palms,    their   feet  in   the 
water  of  a  mountain  stream  and  their 
heads  in  the  brilliant  sunlight.     Their 
trunks  rise  to  a  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred   feet   without  a   branch   and 
then  comes  a  whorl  of  drooping  fronds 
with  long  clusters  of  pale  yellow  fruit. 
About  the  feet  of  the  palms  is  a  tangle 
of  the     common    fan    palm,     young 
cotton  woods,  willows  and  other  swamp 
growth.     The  ground  is  a  black  muck 
from   deposits   of    palm    leaves,    and 
through  it  flows  a  stream  that  is  harsh 
with  alkali.     The  high  walls  of  the 
canon,  which  is  not  over  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  shut  in  this  bit  of  the  tropics. 
Above  is  the  perfect  blue,  without  a 
speck  of  cloud,   clear  and  lustrous  as 
the   sky   of  the   Mediterranean,    and 
against  this  the  dark  red  line  of  the 
rugged  canyon  wall  is   cut  sharp  as 
with  the  etcher's  needle.     The  trunks 
of  the  palms  bear  traces  of  fire  that 
has    swept   through    the   canon,    but 
only  a   few  stumps  give  evidence  of 
the  destroying  hand  of  man.     In  fact, 
the  chief  charm  of  the  place   is  its 
wildness.     You  feel  that  here  is  a  spot 
remote  from  the  great   world,  given 
over  to  the  half-savage  dwellers  of  the 
desert  valley  and   the  coyote  of  the 
hills.     Only  accident    revealed    it  to 
civilized  man,  and  the  years  have  been 
too  few  since    he  has    known    it    to 
permit  of  the  deadly  work  of  improve- 
ment.    This  palm  grove  in  which  are 
about  fifty  trees,  is  repeated  time  after 
time   in   every   new   winding   of  the 
caiion  that  continues  for  five  or  six 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
The  effect  of  these  palms  upon  one 
who  sees  them  for  the   first   time  is 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  big 
trees   of  the   Mariposa   or  Calaveras 
Grove.     The  imagination  is  staggered 
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by  the  vision  of  the  years  that  must 
have  passed  over  these  mountain 
solitudes  since  these  trees  were  tender 
saplings.  Their  age  has  been  estimated 
by  expert  botanists  at  fully  five 
hundred  years.  Thus  they  were 
graceful  little  twigs,  bending  to  every 
breeze,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  These 
trees  are  the  Washingtonia  filifera, 
and  indigenous  to  this  desert  valley. 
Scores  of  canons  along  the  edge  of 
the    Cahuilla  Valley  are  marked   by 


side  of  running  water,  it  sprouts  and 
grows  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

Two  other  canons  nearby  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  In  West  Canon, 
which  is  near  to  Palm  Springs,  one 
gets  a  superb  view  of  the  great  valley, 
framed  on  either  side  by  the  gloomy 
mountain  wall.  Going  further  up  the 
caiion,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the 
perfect  Tah-quitch  waterfall.  The 
caiibn  walls  are  at  least  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  great  boulders  jut 
out,    overhanging    the    narrow    cleft 


Palm  Springs 


their  crested  tops,  which  may  be  seen 
for  many  miles,  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
The  Indians  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
dates  and  late  in  the  Fall  parties  of 
them  may  be  seen  gathering  the  fruit 
that  falls  to  the  ground  at  maturity. 
The  coyote  is  also  partial  to  the  date, 
and  this  cowardly  animal  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  agent  in  spreading  the 
palm  groves  in  so  many  of  these 
mountain  canons.  The  palm  seed 
that  falls  in  the  stony  places  is  lost, 
but  whenever  it  is   dropped   by   the 


below.  A  mountain  spur  almost 
closes  the  canon,  and  through  this 
slit  in  the  solid  rock  comes  a  stream 
of  the  purest  water,  which  falls  in 
foam  to  the  rocks,  one  hundred  feet 
below.  The  lip  of  the  waterfall  is  a 
beautifully  rounded  mass  of  water- 
worn  granite,  the  blue  seams  showing 
through  the  polished  white  stone  like 
the  veins  on  the  rounded  arms  of  a 
woman.  The  water  falls  into  a  deep 
pool  behind  a  massive  boulder,  and 
then   comes  rushing    down    between 
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huge  rocks.  The  walls  of  the  canon 
above  are  glowing  with  the  midday 
heat,  but  here  by  the  plashing  waters 
it  is  cool  and  refreshing  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

Andreas  Caiion,  two  miles  further 
up  the  valley,  is  Iktle  known.  At  its 
entrance  are  traces  of  old  Indian 
dwellings,  but  further  up  in  the 
mountains  all  signs  of  any  habitation 
are  lost.  The  caiion  winds  like  a 
huge  snake,  making  the  ascent  very 
laborious.  We  had  been  told  by  Dr. 
Wellwood  Murray,  who  explored  this 
whole  region  very  thoroughly  years 
ago,  of  a  grand  waterfall  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  caiion.  After  going  what  seemed 
more  than  this  distance,  we  came 
upon  some  lovely  palm  trees,  un- 
blackened  by  fire.  Then  in  despera- 
tion, we  struck  across  several  divides 
to  escape  the  monotonous  twisting  of 
the  cafion  and  the  wading  of  the 
vStream.  Three  high  ridges  we 
crossed,  only  to  see  a  succession  of 
other  ridges  in  front.  Finally,  we 
descended  the  third  ridge  to  the 
brawling  stream  that  ran  through  the 
canon,  determined  to  end  here  our 
quest  of  the  waterfall.  We  made  our 
way  through  a  tangle  of  fan  palms  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  when  what  was 
our  delight  to  find  that  we  were  on 
the  very  lip  of  the  long-sought  water- 
fall. Peering  over,  we  could  see  the 
water  dashing  into  spray  against  the 
granite  sides.  We  picked  our  way 
down  the  fall  to  the  caiion  and 
reached  a  spot  directly  below  the  fall, 
which  is  higher  than  the  Tah-quitch, 
but  not  so  impressive,  as  the  water 
flows  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  de- 
grees over  the  smooth  granite.  It  is 
caught  twice  by  huge  bowlders,  and 
is  churned  into  foam,  while  at  the 
base  of  the  fall,  two  immense  rocks 
are  piled  one  on  the  other,  forming  a 
natural  cave.  The  caiion  here  turns 
sharply  at  right  angles,  so  that  one 
who  followed  its  bed  might  easily 
pass  by  the  waterfall,  fifty  feet  away. 

In    the    autumn,    the    mountains 
about  Palm  Valley  look  very  desolate, 


as  no  trace  of  green  relieves  the  som- 
ber reds  and  yellows  of  the  masses  of 
rocks.     Only  the  cactus,  greasewood 
and   mesquite  flourish   in  these   dry 
and  barren  wastes.    But  in  the  spring, 
the  flora  of  these  mountains  is  said  to 
be  very  beautiful.     Prospectors  who 
have    come   in   from   the    mountains 
bring  tales   of  a  magnificent  scarlet 
flower  which  grows  in  great  luxuri- 
ance, and  from  their  descriptions,  Prof. 
Wheaton  thinks  the  blossom  must  be 
the  scarlet  lupine,  which  is  very  rare. 
Another  flower  is  said  to  glisten  like 
wax,  and  to  be  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
As  the  mountains  are  practically  un- 
explored, they  offer  an  inviting  field 
to    the  botanist    and    the  geologist. 
Only  the  Indians  know  what  is  hidden 
behind  these  great  masses  of  volcanic 
rock    and  in  these    gloomy    canons. 
And  the  Cahuilla    Indian,    like   the 
Yuma  or  the  Apache,  is  profoundly 
suspicious  of  the  white  man's  inten- 
tions.    It  takes  years  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  one  of  these  Cahuillas, 
and  even  when  they  have  been  cod- 
dled and  made  much  of,  any  show  of 
undue  curiosit}'-   closes  their   lips  at 
once.     They  are  remarkably  supersti- 
tious, and  to  them  the  solemn  moun- 
tains are  peopled  with  wild  spirits,  so 
that  it  is  the  exception  when  an  In- 
dian can  be  prevailed  on  to  venture 
into  one  of  these  cafions  after  dark. 
The  mystery  of  the  desert  affects  alike 
the  scholar  and  the  untutored  savage. 
It  is  something  which  cannot  be  put 
into  words,  but  it  is  as  real  and  tangi- 
ble as  the  awe  which  comes  over  one 
when  out  of   sight   of   land  on   the 
ocean.     It  strips  away  all  the  gloss  of 
civilization  and  brings  the  soul  very 
near  to  nature.     The  man  who   has 
spent  a  few  months  on  the  desert  car- 
ries the  love  of  it  through  life.     The 
fascination  of  the  desert  is  like  that 
of  the  South  Seas  ;   once  fall  under  its 
influence,    and  life  elsewhere    seems 
unendurable.     So  the  canons  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Colorado  Desert  are  filled 
with   men    who    cannot    escape    the 
charm   of  this   land  of  mystery  and 
death. 


"The  Coehuillas  call  these  wells 
tema-ka -wo-aa 1-em .  a  pretty  figure.     Ka- 
woHfnal  ie  the  word  for  a  tineje  or  water 
olla,  and  temal  is  the  word  for  the  earth 
or  the  ground*^  v 

V  Barrows,  Rthno-Botanj  of  the  Coahuilla 
Inds.  of  Southern  Calif.,  p. 27,  1900. 


It  is  both  interesting  and  curious 
that  the  same  word,  Temal.  should  mean  the 
same  thing,  earth  or  land,   in  the  languages 
of  peoples  so  far  apart  as  the  Kawesik  of 
Southern  California  and  the  Hoohoo^ho  of 
Tomales  Bay  and  other  parts  of  Marin  County, 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  — cJuv,^ 


ANTONIO  G/RRA,  AGUA  CALIENTE  CHIEF 


"The  last  chief  (proper)  of  Agua 
Calient*,  named  Antonio  Gaira  .is  said 
to  have  been  a  Yuma  by  birth,  educated 
at  the  mission  of  San  LQis  Rey,  for  he 
could  read  and  write.     His  appearance 
was  not  that  of  a  Yuma,  but  there  would 
be  nothing  strange  in  f indir^  him  a 
'man  of  power'  among  the  Cahuillas  and 

San  Luis eRoB.* -Hon. H.D.Wilson  in 
report   to  Supt.   Indian  Affairs,  Dec. 20, 1852, 
published  in  newspaper.   Clipping 
in  Hayes'  Scraphooks,  Bancroft  Library 
38;  6-10  .  . 

TTTame  and  date  of  newspaper  not  given;. 


THE  BELIEF  THAT  SKY  &  EAETH  AEE  RESPECTIVELY 

FATHER  &  MOTHER  OCCURS  HERE  AND  THERE  IN  RE- 
jji^inj!^  oc^^^^  ^^^^g  ^p  ^^^  UNIVERSE. 

J.N.B.  Hewitt  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
mentions  the  fact  [perhaps  after  Alice  Fletcher] 
that  among  the  Omaha  »'the  Sky  is'  male  and  a 
father,  and  the  Earth  is  female  and  a  mother; 
the  Ahove  is  masculine,  and  the  Below  is  femin- 
ine; the  Sun  is  male,  the  Moon  female". 


HaM 


Jol.E,818,  1910 


Substituting  Cloud  for  Sun,  we  have  here 
a  strikinp,  example  of   parallelism  of  belief 

among  tribes  as  remote  geographically  as^e 

|c«-K.v\t«.  A.lW^«-iw        _        .  ■    -  ..      /\_  i._   ,j» 

Oahuilla  of  California  from  the  Omaha  at 


Nebraska. 


Cai<^»-w 


Pow«we-yam;  A  ao-called  "Cahuilla"  tribe 
dwelling  in  Gahnilla  Valley  (altitude 
4000  to  5000  ft . )  and  reaching  north- 
easterly to  Hemet  Eeservoir;  easterly 
to  Hemet  Valley  and  Vandeventer  Plat, 
south  to  the  lands  of  the  Koo-pah  and 
We-is-tem,  west  to  the  Piyumko. 
Places  included:  Goahuila  Velley  , 

Coahuila  Mt..  Thomas  Mt.,  Table  Mt., 

Burnt  Valley, 
Lookout  l![t.,^Terwilliger  Valley,  and 

Horse  Canyon. 
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Coahu&llas* 


A  letter  from  Captain  J.  G.  Stanley,  a  fonner  - 
Indian  Agpnt,  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson^  written  in 
1882,  gives  some  details  about  Cabezon  and  the 
Coahuillas.  "Dear  Madam:-  In  coir5)liance  with 
your  request  I  proceeded  to  the  Cabezon  Valley 
and  have  endeavored  as  far  as  po«ible  with  the! 
time  at  my  command,  to  ascertain  the  present  con 
dition  .•  \   .of  these  Indians  that  still  inhabit 

that  portion  of  the  Colorado  Basin  known  as 
Cabezon  Valley,  that  beir^  also  the  name  of  the 
head  chief  who,  from  the  best  information  that 
can  be  obtaned,  is  not  less  than  ninety,  and  pro- 
bably one  hundred,  years  old,  and  who  still  Bias 
great  influence  with  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity. 

.  .  .at  present  there  are  eight  villages,  or  . 
rancherias,  each  with  its  own  captain,  but  all 
recognizing  old  Cabezon  as  the  head  chief*  I  as- 
certained from  all  captains  the  number  in  his 
village  and  found  the  aggre^te  to  be  560  souls. 
These  Indians  are  not  what  are  called  Christian 
Irxiians.  They  never  belonged  to  any  mission  and 
have  never  been  received  into  an  church.  They 
believe  in  spirits  and  witchcraft.  ^V^^TVery  aniioui 
to  have  schools  established  among  them  and  are 
willing  to  live  in  one  village  if  a  suitable 
place  can  be  selected.*  In  Tngersoll^s  History 
of  San  Bemaniino  County,  87-88,  1904. 
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iSxtract  from  *Hi3torY  of  San  Bernardino 
and  riverside  Countiea.  Ualifornia.v  brown 
"a^cTBoydTT^SS^ 

Cahuilla  Indians. 


"Cahuilla  Valley  the  headquarters  of  the  Car 
hnilla  Indians  and  reseryation  is  thirty-five 
miles  away  from  Hemet  and  so  far  off  that  the 
Gahailla  Indians  were  comparatively  secure 
from  the  molestation  from  white  men  and  also 
remote  frofii  the  vices  and  diseases  of  white 
men  which  were  so  destructive  to  those  nearer 


the  coast. 
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Kah*w6-ahs 


■AT  Cahuilla  is  found  the  mountain  tribe 


•J 


of  Indians.  Great,  stalwart  men,  fine  looking 
and  intelligent,  who  are  very  independent  and 
find  thejrestrictions  and  government  of  the 
reservations  very  irksome.  Their  lands  are 
grazing  lands  which  they  hold  in  common  and 
where  they  have  great  herds  of  cattle*  ■ 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood  in  History  of  Sstn  Ber- 
nardino and  riverside  Counties.  California 
by  Brown  and  Boyd.  318,  1922. 


J.J.  Benjamin,  writing  in  1861,  says: 

'Tlhe  mountains  situated  at  the  edge  of 
the  Colorado  Desert  are  inhabited  by  several 
small  Indian  tribes.     To  these  belong  the 
Sorianos,  the  fififihuUlfia.  and  other  remnants 
of  formerly  powerful  nations.       They  subsist, 
in  part,oii  the  seeds  of  various  species  of 
cacti»^&owa&  in  great  profusion  in  the  desert; 
in  part  of  their  hunting  prey.     Some  of  them 
cultivate  small  tracts  with  Indian  Corn,  wheat 
and  melons,  and  they  breed  horses. 

Although  these  tribes  do  not  belong  to 
the  race  of  the > 22LLJ2iggsx&.  they  nevertheless 
closely  resemble  them  in  their. customs  and 
habits.     Externally,  ^however,  they  are  very 
different;  they  are  of  better  build  and  of  a 
friendly  appearance.     They  injure  nobody  and 
are  in  every  way  a  peace-loving  race;  but 
they,  as  in  the  case  of  other  aboriginal  races 
will  soon  doubtless  be  reckoned  with  the 

extinct  tribes. 

(J.J.  Benjamin, 'Drei  Jahrein  Amer ika , 1859- 
1862.'  Hannover, ii. 146,1862.) 
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A  LITTLE  INDIAN  NURSEMAID 

By  EVELYN  MOSSE  LUDLUM. 

T^T  TPTTY    the  Indian  girl,  was  very,  very  unhappy    n 
jELIClTY    the  ina       ^    ,  .^^      ,^  ^1,^ 

spite  of  her  name.    She  sat  like  ^^^ 

J /.sola..  C.h»m.  "»•'»-'>';"-»•  ^":^:J'  to  in  ra„- 
,-,..,,  ,W  anl  ,ou.s  of  -'J^^'/  .r.lg  *.  spin.,  «1 
shackle  wagons  or  ..rung  I"/  '"'»;  ™  „„  „,,.„,  burros.     Bu. 

r  ronfrrr-ortrlM  >»,  .,  o...  .  .gH.  on  .H. 

th  rteen  years  old— or,  mayoe,  ;'  ^^  ^^j,. 

lion ;  for,  truly,  although  the  ranch-hous   :^^^l';^';'  ,,,  ,^o- 

der  the  frown  of  stranger  mountains,  was  but  a  r^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^. 

and-a-half  stories  of  height  '^^^^^^^^^.ZTZl^r.et  by  the  one- 
most  ideas  of  architectural  g^^"^«"\Jf ^^f "  ^^j/^ 

"txr."  sr  sTr.'rrar; ..  .er  cm, .. 

,„„b;  Oarli  <ac.  s.aring  b.an^V  s-jg^.  P»f  ^J^  ,  ,  „„„^„,.,. 
Tl,.y  brought  oot  son,,  food  »  b.r.  on"  „  ,^ 

r  r  rB:;:cc»»-:S,  sijiToTih.  spHn..ik. 

be  her  charge.    But  1°^ ^^  "°  =  .  ^^^  ^o  be  hurried  away, 

figure  than  he  screamed  ^'^^^'"^^'J^f^g     At  four  in  the  afternoon 

That  was  at  ten  o'clock  mh^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^,. 

Felicity  had  not  moved,  except  to  i°"°^  ^     •         f  ^  busy 

M.fn.hil.   To«  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  »  ::,i4,  ,„,,„, 

vain  ,1,.,  .i.d  .be  1^«  ^f  J  .tsT^,^!..  besid.  h.ms.lf  »i.b 

js^r/rSrri;.d^ns.£-^^^^^^ 

r.  TSs^r. tiS.^-  -  S      cov.r  ,be  sheer  sides 

of  Hemet  mountain.  ,  ^    ^        ,    heart— 

It  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  do  to  one  s  bo>    ^1^^^^'^.        •„,„  ,,, 

1,„t  what  else  could  be  ^J-f  ^f  J°  \nd  Tomsy  being  washed 

rrdti^erprunltl"  .^  IS-l  thereto  with  a  rope  about 

''hS' mother  had  a  tear  in  her  eye  as  she  went  back  to  work,  but 
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were  dragged  upon  firm  ice,  but  the  sled  was  a  sight-one  runner 
broken  short  off  and  the  piece  gone.  This  was  discouraging/nd  the 
prospect  of  having  to  tote  that  flour  the  rest  of  the  wayAome  on 
our  backs  did  not  cheer  us.  My  sled  was  fifteen  miles  iff  at  Sof- 
tuck,  snow  was  beginning  to  fall  and  we  were  all  dead  Jfred.  It  was 
then  that  Holka  Ish  showed  what  it  is  to  be  an  India^if! 

"I  get  sled,"  he  '^aid,  with  a  withering  look.  H^'was  just  warm- 
ing up.  / 

Well,  we  let  him— Seeing  he  was  willing— an^'described  the  sled's 
location,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  find  it/smell  it  out,  should 
our  directions  be  misleading.  Indians  h^e  a  faculty  for  such 
things.  1^  J 

While  we  built  a  fire,  ^ade  tea,  and  Jried  to  forget  our  troubles, 
Holka  Ish  struck  out  for  |oftuck.       / 

It  was  long  after  dark  \hen  he  .^turned,  with  the  sled  in  tow, 
and,  piling  the  flour  on,  we  %tarted,J&t  once.  We  could  not  wait  for 
day  as  the  snow  was  mome^arili^  growing  deeper  on  the  trail,  and 
the  Indian  did  not  appear  to  k|fed  rest. 

Our  admiration  of  his  en(^fance  was  not  untinged  with  envy 
He  had  walked  over  forty-fiwfe  ^iles  since  morning,  and  eaten  noth- 
ing, had  not  once  mentioalfed  tfle  swelling  on  his  neck,  and  was 
seemingly,  as  fresh  as  a^daisy.  %ow  he  started  off  ahead  of  us' 
breaking  trail  through  $f.ow  a  io\  deep,  we  following  as  close  as 
the  load  would  let  us.    He  led  us\over  a  varied  country,  up  and 
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down  steep  inclines  liand  across  op%i  parks.  The  trail  generally 
skirted  the  timber-mie,  but  at  timelj^we  descended  steep  canons 
where  the  thick  gr^th  and  numerous  Vind-f alls  made  it  necessary 
to  unpack  the  sledfand  carry  it  and  the  ^our  to  where  the  way  was 
open  again.  Th/ Indian's  steps  never  fl^ed,  hut  soon  after  day- 
break he  stoppdf,  and,  going  to  one  side  ^f  the  trail,  hid  his  gun. 
^  We  noted  tjfis  with  silent  satisfaction,  kinking  it  might  be  a 
sign  of  fatigu/.    We  were  ready  to  drop.      \ 

"Bear-ho%^  up  there,"  he  explained,  pointing  oflF  at  right  angles 
and  mdicatihg  a  place  in  the  hills.    Then  he  wd^t  on  for  about  six 
miles,  and,^  stopping  again,  showed  us  our  shantis^s  in  the  distance 
Go  back  now,"  said  he.     "Get  that  bear."         \ 
"No,  come  with  us.     Have  something  to  eat.     Pfenty  good  ^rub 
now.     Stay  all  night,  get  bear  tomorrow."  ' 

"No,  think  I  catch  that  bear  now." 

Words  were  useless.     There  was  no  inducement  we  could  offer 
that  could  postpone  the  chase  for  even  a  little  while. 

We  could  only  look  in  amazement  at  Holka  Ish's  retreating  figure 
He  had  walked  sixty  miles  without  stopping,  it  was  fully  fifteen 
more  to  the  bear-hole,  and  we  wondered  if  he  would  get  a  bear- 
steak   for  his   trouble— and  his   breakfast.     We   hoped   he  would 
whether  he  needed  it  or  not. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


bless  you !  though  Tomsy  was  so  deep  in  disgrace,  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  it.  His  well-scrubbed  face  glowed  with  zest  as  in  a  great 
novelty.  He  ran  around  and  around  his  stake,  clucking  to  himself. 
He  capered  and  backed,  sidled  and  bucked,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself  as  the  wildest  of  ponies.  True,  the  amusement  might  have 
exhausted  itself  in  time,  but  long  before  that  point  was  reached 
Tomsy  made  a  great  discovery. 

In  one  of  his  scampers  clear  to  the  end  of  his  rope  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  queer  and  dark  and  still  just  around  a  corner 
of  the  house.  His  towhead  remained  in  one  spot  for  a  long  minute — 
he  was  carefully  investigating  Felicity.  Terrified  as  he  had  appeared 
to  be  at  the  first  sight  of  her  that  morning,  it  was  only  a  mock  dis- 
may which  presently  sent  him  scampering  off.  Very  soon  he  was 
back  again. 

The  third  time  he  peeped  Felicity  may  have  turned  the  tail  of  a 
black  Indian  eye  upon  him,  for  he  laughed  aloud  as  he  fled. 

What  could  possibly  keep  him  from  repeating  so  gleeful  an  ex- 
perience? As  for  Felicity,  no  "grown-up"  was  there  to  watch  her, 
and  before  she  knew  it,  she  was  making  feints  to  catch  him.  Tomsy 
scurried  gloriously  back  and  forth,  forth  and  back.  It  was  a  noble 
game.    He  grew  bolder  each  instant,  and,  at  last,  communicative. 

"Tomsy's  tied  up." 

"Why  for?"  demanded  Felicity,  promptly  showing  her  fine  teeth 
in  a  smile  that  wonderfully  enlivened  her  dark  face. 

"  'Cause." 

"  'Cause  why  ?"  urged  Felicity. 

But  Tomsy  was  not  to  be  held  down  to  reasons. 

"Can't  catch  me !"  he  gurgled,  gazing  at  her  with  unfearing  eyes. 

And  the  game  began  afresh,  ending  at  last  with  Tomsy  perched, 
rope  and  all,  shrieking  with  ecstasy,  on  Felicity's  strong,  young 
shoulder. 

They  were  sworn  comrades  from  that  hour. 

Yet  Felicity  had  trying  ways:  what  Indian  girl  has  not?  If  she 
did  not  want  to  do  what  she  was  told — she  hated  work,  Felicity ! — 
she  would  pretend  not  to  understand  a  syllable  of  English ;  or,  if  one 
were  in  a  desperate  hurry,  she  would  stand  stock-still  and  stare  and 
ask,  "Porque?"  ("Why  should  I  do  that?")  until  very  soon  Tomsy's 
mother  came  to  have  no  patience  with  her,  and  dubbed  her  a  No 
buena — a  good-for-nothing. 

But  Tomsy's  father  was  more  indulgent. 

"After  all  she  is  only  a  child,"  he  said ;  and  so  she  was,  though 
wonderfully  compact  and  strong  for  her  years. 

So  the  summer  went  by  and  the  winter  came  on.  Gray  storms 
and  ghostlier  storms,  all  in  white  shrouds,  were  forever  trailing  their 
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draperies  over  the  boulder  heaps  and  through  the  tangled  chamisal 
back  of  Tomsy's  home.  The  snow  lay  so  long  upon  the  high  ground 
that  wild  animals,  seldom  seen  in  the  valley,  were  driven  down  to 
seek  for  food.  Traps  were  constantly  set  for  foxes  and  other  prow- 
lers in  the  stable-yard.  And  that  is  why,  one  bright  afternoon  when 
Tomsy's  father  and  mother  were  starting  off  for  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bor's, ten  miles  away.  Felicity's  orders  were  to  keep  Tomsy  close 
indoors. 

The  afternoon  wore  late  and  house-romps  were  quite  exhausted. 
To  prevent  Tomsy  from  making  a  break  for  liberty.  Felicity  locked 
him  in  the  parlor,  even  hiding  the  key.  She  chose  that  room,  partly 
because  it  was  forbidden  her,  but  more  because  from  a  window  there 
she  could  watch  the  road  where  the  home-wagon  ought  soon  to  ap- 
pear. 

She  sat  by  the  window  with  Tomsy  in  her  lap.  For  five  consecu- 
tive seconds  Tomsy  interested  himself  trying  to  look  for  mamma, 
but  then  he  cried  to  have  the  window  opened.  Felicity  obeyed  him — 
the  beginning  of  troubles ;  for  immediately  Tomsy  was  wild  to  climb 
out  of  it.  He  hung  on  the  sill;  he  projected  himself  over  it;  his 
tow-head  bobbed  restlessly  about.  Felicity  kept  a  firm  hand  on  his 
jacket  and  her  eye  was  now  on  him,  now  off  through  the  tree-boughs 
on  the  road.  All  at  once  some  slight  movement  between  her  eye  and 
the  road  drew  her  attention — horribly  fixed  it.  There,  in  a  fork  of 
the  tree  just  above  the  open  half  of  the  window,  was  a  gaunt  moun- 
tain wild-cat  as  flat  as  four-footed  beast  can  lie  and  still  be  on  its 
legs.  The  movement  which  betrayed  its  presence  to  Felicity  was 
very  likely  some  stealthy  turn  of  its  head,  timed  to  the  bobbing  of 
Tomsy's  head  over  the  sill.  The  creature  was  already  feeling  its 
legs  under  it,  trembling  for  a  spring. 

As  Felicity  dragged  Tomsy  back  from  the  window,  his  wrathful 
outcry  was  answered  by  an  unearthly  scream.  The  cat  had  landed 
on  the  window  ledge.  A  second  leap  brought  it  into  the  center  of 
the  room.  For  an  instant  it  stood  erect,  bristling  with  rage  and 
glaring  around;  then,  discovering  itself  shut  close  as  it  were  in  a 
cage,  was  overtaken  with  panic  fear.  It  flung  itself  bodily  against 
the  nearest  wall,  and,  further  maddened  by  that  obstruction,  went 
up  the  wall,  which  was  of  cloth  and  paper,  digging  its  claws  deep 
into  the  wood  beneath.  One  mere  second  it  clung  writhing  just  un- 
der the  ceiling  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  floor— falling  only  to  re- 
bound to  the  wall.  In  ten  seconds  it  had  been  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  room,  testing  Felicity's  strength  and  agility  to  the  ut- 
most, what  with  terrified  Tomsy  clinging  to  her  neck,  to  avoid  its 
frantic  rushes. 

The  wall-paper  came  down  in  long,  irregular  tongues,  window- 


shades  fell  clattering  and  every  noise,  every  contact  with  an  obstacle, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  redouble  the  beast's  terror.  But  worse  was  at 
hand.  Its  blind  fury  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  It  no 
longer  ran  up  the  wall,  but  watched  Felicity's  movements  with  deadly 
malevolence  from  the  top  of  a  table  where  it  had  landed.  Its  pointed 
ears  were  laid  back,  its  savage  teeth  bared,  its  gaunt  bristling  body 
trembled  for  a  fatal  spring.  In  this  deadly  moment  Felicity  must,  at 
last,  have  remembered  the  open  window.  She  backed  quickly  to  it, 
tore  Tomsy  loose  from  her  neck  and  dropped  him  over  the  sill  to 
the  ground.  Did  she  hope  to  follow  him?  There  was  no  time. 
Baby-like,  Tomsy  did  not  understand  what  was  being  done  for  him. 
He  shrieked  with  fear,  shrieked  for  Felicity,  tried  to  clamber  upon 
the  window-sill  to  get  to  her,  to  hold  her  fast.  Then  it  must  have 
been  that  the  Indian  girl  resolved  upon  a  deed  worthy  of  a  heroine. 
She  pushed  the  child  back  and  shut  the  window. 
Tomsy,  at  least,  was  safe. 

A  few  minutes  later — or  was  it  only  a  few  seconds? — the  sound 
of  wheels  announced  the  arrival  of  the  wagon,  and  lo!  there  was 
Tomsy,  all  alone  and  bareheaded,  ''playing  horse"  with  the  handle 
of  a  grindstone.  There  were  traces  of  tears  on  the  cheeks  which  he 
turned  toward  his  mother. 

•'That  dreadful  girl!"  she  began,  but  Tomsy's  father  cried  out, 
*Xisten!"  And  as  soon  as  the  wagon  ceased  rattling,  both  heard 
muffled  but  terrible  sounds  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  house. 
The  man  caught  his  rifle  from  the  wagon  and  was  over  the  fence  at 
a  bound.  That  awful  mingling  of  human  screams  with  screams 
such  as  never  came  from  human  throat  directed  him  toward  the 
front  of  the  house.    He  reached  the  window  under  the  fig-tree,  and 

peered  in. 

Felicity  was  vigorously  defending  herself  with  a  chair,  but  before 
the  man  could  bring  piece  to  shoulder  and  fire,  the  great  cat  had 
borne  her  down,  chair  and  all,  with  a  terrible  leap.  At  the  noise 
of  the  shot  and  crashing  glass,  the  beast  left  its  prey  and  sprang  to 
the  wall,  where  a  second  shot  reached  it,  ending  its  savage  life. 

The  room  was  not  more  badly  wrecked  than  Felicity's  garments, 
yet,  saving  one  long  claw-scratch  from  shoulder  to  elbow,  she  was 
sound  and  unhurt,  as  she  deserved  to  be. 

A  gray  cat-skin  with  undertone  of  yellow  still  adorns  the  ranch- 
house  wall. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
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A  MAN,  A  HORSE  AND  A  WOMAN 

By  ESTHER  HARLAN. 

IHE  man  and  the  horse  came  together.    The  man  said 

his  name  was  Reddy  Benson  and  he  wanted  work. 

The  boss  looked  him  over;  he  wasn't  the  type  that 

inspires  confidence  at  sight,  but  they  were  short  of 

hands. 

They  all  stood  off  from  the  newcomer  for  a  while  and  Reddy  went 
about  his  business  and  made  no  overtures.    But  curiosity  as  to  the 

mare  eventually  won  the  day. 

"Say,  Benson,"  began  Al  Mitchell,  when  the  gang  were  loafing 
under  the  trees  one  blistering  noon,  "how'd  yer  come  by  that  Blue- 
grass  o'  yourn?"  It  was  an  unusual  inquiry  for  the  locality,  by 
no  means  one  to  venture  with  a  stranger.  Its  directness  in  this 
instance  was  intended  as  a  compliment,  and  Reddy  accepted  it  as 

such.  .       1.     » 

"Yes  "  he  said,  "she's  the  real  thing.    I  didn't  buy  her. 
•    "Thought  as  much,"   returned  the  other.     "Thought  yer  must 
ha'  raised  her  when  I  seen  the  store  yer  set  by  her.    Guess  she'd 
come  high  if  yer  was  to  sell  her." 

"Sell  her !"  echoed  Reddy,  darkening.  "What  yer  made  of,  man .'' 
I'd  a  durn  sight  ruther  sell  my  soul  than  let  ary  other  leg  cross  Kitty's 
back  as  owner !"  and  the  glower  with  which  Reddy  left  the  group 
boded  ill  for  any  aspirant  to  such  honor.  When  Reddy  glowered 
he  was  not  good  to  look  upon.  He  was  cross-eyed,  a  scar  across 
his  forehead  furnished  a  perpetual  scowl,  and  ragged  red  hair  and 
beard  gave  his  appearance  a  far  from  pacific  tone.  Nature  had  not 
been  kind  to  Reddy,  but  his  voice  was  good— deep,  steady,  clear. 

About  a  week  after  this  there  was  another  accession  to  the  camp 
circle     The  boss  came  back  from  an  all-day  ride  with  three  travel- 
stained  strangers  in  tow,  a  middle-aged  man  and  two  women,  one 
very  young  and  very  pretty.     At  least,  so  thought  the  boys    who, 
in  twenty-two  months,  had  seen  nothing  more  nearly  resembling  a 
woman  than  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchie  ,  and 
who  now  showed  their  unanimous  reverence  for    the  little  lady, 
as  they  immediately  named  her,  by  such  great  and  personal  sacrifices 
as  jack-knife  shaving,  birch-bark  combing,  and  a  genera    washing 
of  shirts     Dead-fall  Tim  went  so  far  as  to  offer  ten  dollars  far  a 
piece  of  looking-glass  two  inches  square,  and  even  old  man  Payson, 
who  had  been  in  bunk  for  a  week,  got  up  and  began  chewing  tobacco 

and  calling  for  his  clothes. 

Though  the  boys  never  got  hold  of  the  whole  story,  they  made 
out  enough  of  it  to  understand  that  the  three  had  been  separated  from 
a  partv  in  company  with  whom  they  were  searching  for  somebody- 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

INDIAN  FIELD  SERVICE 


Postoffice  Building, 
Ventura,  California, 
July  seth,  19  2  9. 


Dr.  C*  Hart  Merriam, 
Lagunitas,  California. 

My  dear  Dootor  Merriam:- 

I  have  yours  of  the  22d,  instant,  and 
in  reply  will  feay: 

The  Wah^ne-pe-ah-pas  were  located  not 
far  from  the  present  town  of  Banning,  in  Riverside  Coungy, 
at  the  time  they  joined  with  other  bands  in  the  treaty 
signed  at  Temecula,  California,  on  January  5,  1852.  The 
other  tribe  mentioned  by  you,  is  probably  meant  to  be  the 
Pal-se-wish  band,  which  at  that  time  was  located  at  what 
is  now  Palm  Springs,  in  the  same  county. 

I  believe  both  of  these  bands  to  be  of  the. 
Shoshonean  family,  as  I  have  identified  many  words  in  their 
language  with  the  language  of  the  Shoshoni,  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  which  tribe  (Wyoming)  I  was  in  charge  of  for  a 
number  of  years.  Most  of  these  so-called  'Mission"  Indians 
are  of  this  same  family,  their  traditions  indicating  that 
their  ancestors  came  down  the  coast  from  the  north. 

I  am  afraid  this  meagre  information  will  not 
be  of  much  value  to  you,  but  shall  be  glad  to  endeavor  to  se- 
cure additional  data  if  you  will  indicaAk  the  line  this   in- 
quiry should  take. 

Veilfir^joily  ^^urs, 

1^.  Wadsworth,  Spl.  Al.  Agent 

Official  Headquarters: 

No.  1016  North  Ogden  Drive, 

Hollywood I  California.. 
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December  12,  1932 


Dr»  G.  Hart  Merriam, 
1919  Sixteenth  Street, 
Y/ashington,  D.  C. 

Dear']|Jr.  Merrijain: 

I  am  unable  to  say  as  yet  just  what  the  final  price  of  Chinigchinich 
will  be*  It  will  be  under  $5*00  but  how  much  under  I  can't  say.   The 
task  of  getting  it  out  ^  as  been  a  herculean  one.  John  P.  Harrington  has 
been  working  steadily  since  last  April  on  the  notes.  They  amount  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  and,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  they 
are  highly  technical  and  exceedingly  scholarly.  We  had  originally  planned 
to  get  out  a  modest  volume,  reprinting  the  original  with  only  enough  notes 
to  make  the  text  lucid.  As  the  work  developed  the  notes  grew  and  grew 
until  now  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  find  we  have  virtually  a  text-book 
on  the  Indians  of  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  region.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
book  is  off  the  press,  I'll  let  you  know. 

Our  good  mutual  friend,  Henry  R.  Wagner,  tells  me  that  he  had  an 
enjoyable  luncheon  with  you  at  the  California  Historical  Society  recently 
in  San  Francisco.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  I  make  your  personal 
acquaintance  either  at  Washington  or  Lagunitas  for  I  have  heard  much  about 
you  from  many  friends. 

Sincerely  yours 


>hil  TownsBnd  Hanna,  Editor 
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AN  INDIAN  FIESTA 

THE  following  letter  conies  from  an  en- 
thusiastic reader  of  Travel  in  South- 
ern California.  For  letters  on  matters  of 
travel  as  interesting  as  this  we  shall  be  glad  to 
pay  space  rates.  The  letters  will  be  judged 
according  to  their  interest  rather  than  the 
stvle  in  which  they  are  written.  It  is  desir- 
able that  photographs  be  sent  where  possible. 

Palm  Springs,  Cal., 
March  30,  1916. 
It   is   fiesta   week   among   the  Indians.     It 
comes  everv  two  years.     The  older  Indians   ; 
are  more  interested  than  the  younger,  but  they 
all  take  part.    Wednesday  night  they  held  sort   | 
of  a  memorial  service  as  near  as   we  could 
make  out.    This  was  the  procedure :  j 

There  was  a  round  fence  of  posts  and  palm   ; 
leaves  outside  the  fiesta  house.     The  Indians  : 
and  their  squaws  were  all  seated  in  a  circle. 
One  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  exhorter 
would  give  vent  to  the  ejaculation    Who-ah  . 
and  then  the  rest  would  raise  their  heads  and 
answer  with  a  kind  of  blowing  sound.     Ihis 
was  repeated  every  little  while. 

Presently  a  man  would  get  up  and  go  into 
the  centerof  the  ring.  Then  he'd  put  a  ban- 
dana handkerchief  around  his  head  and  stick 
in  a  bunch  of  feathers.  Taking  another  bunch 
in  his  hand,  he  was  ready  to  do  his  stunt.  He 
began  by  apparently  brushing  away  the  spirits 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  universe,  blowing 
the  while  with  his  mouth.  Then  he  started  to 
sing  and  was  joined  by  the  men  and  one  squaw 
who  had  some  voice.    Ouch ! 

Several  times  during  the  song  the  performer 
would  go  around  in  a  circle  stamping  his  foot, 
ending  the  circuit  with  a  loud  grunt.  Then 
he  would   start  in  singing  again,   the  others 


joining  in. 

A  number  of  men  did  this  solo  work  until 
presently  a  famous  fire-eater  came  forth.  He 
went  through  all  sorts  of  incantations  and 
finally  approached  the  fire.  First  he  blew  into 
it,  scattering  the  coals,  then,  dropping  to  hs 
knees,  he  picked  up  a  live  coal,  which  he  hdd 
in  his  teeth  while  he  danced.  (Seems  to  me 
it  would  make  anyone  dance!)  Meanwhi  e 
several  war  whoops  went  up.  He  ate  that 
coal  and  then  several  others  that  he  did  not 
hold  in  his  teeth.    It  was  uncanny. 

The  following  afternoon  a  subscription  was 
taken  for  a  purse  to  offer  the  young  Indians 
to  plav  the  peon  game.    It  used  to  be  a  popular 
eambling  game,  but  the  government  stopped 
it     The  Indian  agent  telegraphed  to  some  one 
in  authority  to  see  if  an  exception  to  the  ru  e 
could  be  made,  but  the  reply  was  distinctly 
negative,   so  it  was   arranged  to  have   it   at 
Palm  Springs,  which  is  just  off  the  reservation. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe,  being  something 
like  our  "Up  Jenkins,"  though  more  compli- 
cated.   Sides  are  taken,  each  having  four  men. 
Each  side  holds  a  blanket  in  their  teeth,  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground.    The  men  have  Mack  and 
white  sticks  in  their  hands    \"\wh,le  these 
are  being  suitably  distributed  the  blanket  stays 
up.    Then  the  arms  are  folded.    As  each  man 
Jtts  his  hands  hidden  he  drops  the  blanket. 
Meanwhile  the  Indians  not  in  the  game  im- 
prove their   time  by   singing-at   least,   they 
make  a  noise.    One  side  tries  to  guess  which 
hands  among  the  other  side  holds  the  white 
and  black  sticks. 

These  incidents  are  an  example  of  the  many 
interesting  phases  of  California  hje  that  do 
not  seem  to  get  into  either  the  guide-books  or 

railway  folders. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  Allen. 


TroLve\,uo,  Hcu  \<\\t. 
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abetted  by  Dona  Mariana,  who  laughs 
over  his  occasional  discomfitures  and 
thence  slays  her  husband's  slam  with 
a  wife's  own  prerogative  I«  "^^ 
midst  of  the  gravest  events  of  State 
history,  the  Spanish  comb,  perlas, 
?rom  the  gulf,  slippers  with  clickmg 
heels,  kerchiefs  and  mantillas  com- 
plete as  recollections  with  Toledo 
blades    and     Franciscan    cords,    the 


"When  did  the  name  San  Francisco 
definitely  succeed  that  of  Verba 
Buena?     Did  the  Gray    Friars  ever 

wear  brown?  "  ,,  . 

His  face  falls  and  he  stops  walking 
up  and  down.  He  had  hoped  the 
qLtionwas:  "  Did  the  old  Califor^ 
nian  carry  his  sweetheart  to  the 
fandango  en  avant  or  en  croupe  f 
but  the  disappointment  is  but  tern- 


Don  Antonio. 


Dona  Mariana.     Los  Angeles. 


Compania  de  cuero  and  Indian  neo- 
nhvtes  Temporary  disappointment 
cKds  his  face  at  the  questions  his 
iSreter  puts  faithfully  in  the  con- 

versationsa  tins.  M^rv? 

"What  does  she  ask  JVIary  :■ 
What  would  she  know  next  ? 

"  nlve  the  Channel  Indians  sun- 
worshippers  like  those  of  San 
Clemente  ?  " 


oorary.     In  twenty  nervous  words  he 
Fs  baik    again  into    histoiy   proper 
with  Portlla  and  Fagis,    Serra  and 
Crespi,  la  mujer  relegated^^  croupe. 

We  run  over  each  other's  prejudices 
in  an  international  way,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  laughter,  also  5  trrn^ 
Having  been  urged  more  than  o„ce 
for  the  sunrise  hymn,  Saticta 
Maria  "   accompanied  by  the  guitar, 


his  round  shield  of  seven  beef  hides 
soaked,  scraped  and  sewed  upon  a 
frame  with  such  leathern  thread  as 
the  times  afforded  and  such  heroic- 
sized  needle  as  has  been  acceptable  to 
savage  and  civilized  man  alike  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  This 
shield  bore  the  arms  of  his  Majesty  of 
Spain,  embossed  by  the  same  patient 
neophytes  who  finished  saddle  and 
bridle,  stirrup  shield  and  saddle-bag, 
mantilla  dc  silla  and  sheath  for  the 
machete  in  the  saddleries,  giving  in  the 
mission   courts,    and  of    which    later 
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bow  knot  to  the  right  of  his  chin  ; 
make  an  absolute  visor  of  his  eye- 
brows ;  retreat  into  the  long  sleeves 
of  the  jacket  to  show  the  superfluous- 
ness  of  gloves  ;  all  this,  while  Cortez 
and  Mariana,  Governor  Micheltorena 
and  Helen  Hunt  watch  him  from  the 
walls  and  Father  Serra  lost  in  the 
sweet  rapture  of  a  priest  of  the  order, 
which  was  founded  on  the  ecstasies  of 
Saint  Francis,  smiles  approval  from 
his  frame,  or  as  Dona  Mariana  believes, 
returns  to  listen.  I  would  like  to 
know   where   Don  Antonio    is   really 


Jacinta  Serrano,  CahuiMa  Indian  of  San  Gabriel  Arc^nge!. 
Photographed  at  the  Second  Exhibition  of  the  Pasadena  Loan  Association,  1889. 


those  of  Santa  Ines,   Virgen  y  Mdrtyr 
stood  in  the  lead. 

But  to  see  Don  Antonio  put  on  all 
these  consecutive  layers  with  a  sepa- 
rate shrug  for  each  one  as  he  adjusts 
it;  to  watch  him  pull  up  the  laced 
boots  with  a  reminiscent  shiver  over  a 
cactus  thicket  between  Pala  and  San 
Luis;  adjust  the  shield  in  a  way 
which  connects  him  with  Mars  and 
Peleus,  Siegfried  and  the  Telemonian 
Ajax  ;  fasten  his  lance  to  his  arm  with 
the  correa  of  leather;  hack  away 
opposing  chaparral  with  his  un- 
sheathed machete  ;  tie  the  black  ribbon 
of    the    sombrero    duro   in    a    double 


going.  Is  he  starting  for  ^fiesta  at 
Monterey  or  one  of  the  escolta,  as  for 
the  coming  governor  ?  He  hums  the 
Malagana  or  the  Jota  Aragonese. 
Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  electric  street 
railway  announces  a  coming  caller 
and  Rugerio,  a  San  Fernando  Indian, 
versed  in  the  lore  and  traditions  of  the 
rancheria,  but  wearing  a  Derby  hat 
and  a  four-in-hand  tie,  is  ushered  in, 
and  making  the  bow  which  acknowl- 
edges his  presentation. 

Next  to  inveterate  honesty  and 
loyalty  ranks,  perhaps,  unalienable 
gallantry  in  the  Spanish  composition 
of  Don  Antonio,  a  gallantry  aided  and 
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And^re  is  all  forgotten  and  the  world  is^  in  tune, 
WhereW  hills  wear  plush  in  wintep-^d  the  sk}^  is  the 
sky  of 

"  This  way  you  s^^h^  Ca^tilian,  1  want  a  lot  today 

To  give  me  pleasant)>i^ns  and  pleasant  words  to  say  ; 

For  I  love  them— okfl  loVe^^em— the  mountains  and  the 


sea — 
The  purple  ^^idlets  and  the  gold  oi 

S»n  Francisco,  Cal. 


acacia  tree  !" 


At  Indian  Well. 


BY   FRANCES   ANTHONY. 


Y  three  p.  m.,  January  1,  we  had  camped  at 
Indian  Well,  on  the  west  side  of  the  des- 
ert of  the  Colorado,  twelve  miles  south- 
east from  Palm  Springs  by  the  Los  An- 
geles-Yuma stage  road.  The  place  is  on 
very  few  maps  and  not  on  the  railroad  at 
all,  but  is  nevertheless  very  interesting  and 
has  more  unwritten  history  than  many  a 
town  of  several  thousand  people.  Yet 
there  is  neither  habitation  nor  inhabitant 

there  now. 

It  is  an  old  Indian  camp-site,  with  only 
some  characteristic  relics  left  to  tell  a  little  of  their  life. 
The  location  was  adapted  to  their  simple  wants.  A  little 
beyond  the  well,  a  spur  from  the  mountains  at  the  west  juts 
out  into  the  desert,  forming  a  rhicon.  Since  the  spur  has  a 
foundation  of  rock,  it  also  serves  to  force  the  underground 
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AN    INDIAN    FUNBRAI,    IN    THE    DBSERT. 

flow  Of  the  Whitewater  River  near  to  the  surface      Pnr  ,u  ■ 
reason  it  was  not  difficult  for  tt,A  ,  w-    .  '^^^f ^-     ^  or  this 
The  mesquite  trees  (A-^c^L"!      ,^^°"f '"««  to  get  water. 

sand-dune  furnished  hem  Shfsto^^t'r'"/  T  ^^^^ 
tree  bears  a  long-   slim  nod   wi^,v\  ^^  t  ^J^^""  ^°o<*-    ^^e 

meal  and  made  ^thSl^ m^^^lnd  ^'S^f  ^4C"h'  '"^^ 
Indians  of  other  localitiVa  c+;ii  Vi  ''"""«^-  i  he  desert 
in  the  same  way  the  scr^w  hi  **"'  same  food,  and  also 
r«/«).  These  trees  also  ffJnt if",  T^'^^ite  (/V«,«/,i  ^^^- 
ver3-  best,  when  dry  ^"^'^^ed  them  with  Ifirewood,  the 

anfUJllaSo^Lli'^fdtnr^^^^^^ 

a^c^^s'-LTardSfirs^d?^^^^^^^^ 

earth  carried  out  L  thev  .fw  '^'^J-'^"?  by  hand  and  the 
Now  no  trace  of  the  welHs  eftT '^'^'."'.^  T'  '^^  ^^^er. 
ern  well  with  coveredTcurh  Itfl'    "    1"!*!^*^  ^^^""^  '«  *  ^od- 

a  well-wheel  frth^' con^eA  eTce^ortrler'^"''' J' -^^^  ^"^ 
known  as  Indian  Well      O^!        of  travelers,  and  it,  too,  is 
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the  gray  of  the  sand.  As  we  went  farther  the)"  g^rew 
thicker,  till  the  tint  of  the  dunes  was  red,  and  we  had  not 
passed  acres,  but  tens  of  acres.  How  or  why  it  was  scat- 
tered over  so  great  an  area  we  could  not  decide  ;  nor  how  it 
came  to  be  broken  into  pieces  varying-  from  a  quarter  inch 
to  two  inches  across.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  pottery 
kiln  until  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be3'ond  the  spur  on  the  right- 
hand  road  leading  to  Torres. 

Having  been  told  by  Dr.  Murray  that  some  of  the  Coa- 
huia  Indians  had  lived  here  some  years  ago,  we  hoped  to 


AN    INDIAN    WEI.Iv    ON    THE     DRSEKT. 
(Has  grade  so  cattle  can  water). 


find  some  traces,  but  we  had  not  expected  to  find  pottery — 
even  fragments — in  any  such  quantities  ;  and  having  heard 
that  scientific  relic  hunters  had  been  over  the  country,  we 
were  delighted  and  amazed  with  what  we  found. 

After  camp  was  made  for  the  night,  there  was  too  little 
daylight  left  to  look  much,  but  we  did  find  two  or  three 
metates,  half  a  dozen  mullers,  and  a  fine  obsidian  drill. 

The  next  forenoon's  research  brought  us  more  metates 
and  mullers  which  we  sent  home  by  freight  from  Indio  ; 
and  the  articles  we  carried  with  us  as  too  valuable  to  be 
trusted  to  freight  were  fourteen  perfect  arrowheads,  thirty- 
one  parts  of  arrowheads,  two  drills,  one  scraper,  two  black 
sand-stone  shaft-rubbers,  one  pipe,  one  bead,  a  pottery  orna- 
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merit,  and  a  lot  of  rejects  and  flakes  from  an  arrowhead 
workshop. 

The  arrowheads  are  of  several  kinds  of  rock — quartz, 
milky  quartz,  quartz  crystal,  quartzite,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
moss  agnate  and  obsidian.  The  work  is  that  of  an  expert ; 
fine  of  form  and  delicate  in  finish. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Californian  Indians  lack 
intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  others.  It  is  an 
error.  Their  workmanship  in  stone  implements  indicates 
as  fine  an  eye,  as  true  a  stroke,  and  as  delicate  an  ideal  as 
is  to  be  found.  Were  a  fair  comparison  made,  the  Western 
aborig^inal  workmanship  would  be  found  equal  to  the  East- 
ern. *  Even  the  California  collection  in  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  is  small,  incomplete  and  below  the  standard,  and 
contains  no  such  specimens  as  we  found  at  Indian  Well. 

The  points  were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  camps 
on  the  dunes.  Some  of  them  were  found  in  slig^ht  depres- 
sions at  the  sides  of  the  dunes,  among  charcoal  and  burned 
human  bones.  We  did  not  dig;  everything  lay  exposed  on 
top  of  the  sand.  The  first  impression  was  that  they  had 
lately  been  uncovered  by  wind  or  rain.  It  was  evidently 
not  by  wind,  for  if  the  sand  moved  so  easily  the  ancient 
trail  would  have  been  filled  long  ago.  Instead,  it  is  distinct 
wherever  not  obliterated  by  the  wagon  road,  fourteen 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep  in  the  sand.  How  many 
ages  it  has  been  used,  there  is  nothing  to  tell ;  but  that  it 
has  been  very  long  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  where  it 
goes  over  a  dip  in  the  spur  it  is  worn  fourteen  inches  deep 
in  the  granite  rock,  and  this  by  feet  either  bare  or  wearing 
moccasins. 

Camping  on  the  desert  that  New  Year's  night  was  an  ex- 
perience with  the  cold.  After  dark  the  wind  rose  and  came 
down  off  the  mountain  with  a  cutting  edge.  Heated  mul- 
lers  at  our  feet  helped  somewhat,  but  we  simply  could  not 
keep  comfortable,  and  we  were  very  conscious  that  we  had 
never  slept  out  doors  or  in  a  tent  so  cold  a  night.  The 
mercury  at  19°  at  sunrise  proved  it  true.  During  all  our 
years  in  Southern  California  we  had  never  seen  it  colder 
than  26°  before.  Everything  freezable  was  frozen.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  man  to  cook  breakfast  while  we  all  sat  in 
the  tent  door  with  feet  near  the  fire,  eating  each  thing  as 
soon  as  cooked  and  warming  one  hand  while  eating  from 
the  other. 

As  though  it  had  all  been  a  joke,  the  mercury  reached 
90°  in  the  camp  wagon  at  noon. 

Oaiena,  Kas.  ^ 


*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  superior.— Ed. 
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Marjorie  Daw. 

flIftHE  original  ''  Marjorie  Daw"  of  Aldrich's  charming 
™l  ^tory  was  only  a  beautiful  dream  girl,  but  our  Mar- 
^  j()i;ie  Daw  is  a  living  reality,  a  dream  come  true  ; 
not  a  hap^y  accident  made  welcome,  but  a  creation,  de- 
manded, planned  for,  and  developed.  Her  mother  is  a  well 
known  beauiv;  a  brilliant  brunette,  almost  everywhere 
loved  and  prii^d.  Her  father  is  a  born  aristoprat ;  exclu- 
sive, yet  immen^ly  admired  by  those  who  have  the  honor 
of  his  acquaintance ;  a  handsome  blonde,  cultured  and  re- 
fined, but  lackingv  energy.  The  match  proved  a  very 
happy  one,  and  whe^Marjorie  Daw  canie  there  was  great 

rejoicing.  *  \  ./ 

She  grew  at  first  ^th  little  prq«hise  of  the  glorious 
beauty  she  developed  as^^ie  reached  mature  years.  She 
was  surrounded  always  b\  charming  associations,  and  no 
pains  were  spared  in  her  ftducaiion.  Private  instructors 
were  chosen  with  special  rterence  to  her  individual  de- 
velopment ;  for  it  was  fores<5^  that  some  day  she  would 
become  a  celebrity.  Ambitid^s,  generous,  exquisitely 
graceful,  she  has  been  a  born  leafe^er.  To  see  her  was  to 
admire  and  love  her.  She  is  tiU  and  stately  like  her 
mother,  but  far  more  beautiful ;  a  fj^re  blonde  type  with 
exquisite  coloring  and  flower-like  eye^  She  dresses  always 
in  shades  of  green,  with  combinations\of  pink,  white  and 
light  red.  She  is  a  dream  of  beauty ;  a'^lpelle  wherever  she 
goes.  She  has  already  visited  many  pa^s  of  California 
and  the  East,  ,4as  journeyed  to  England^  New  Zealand, 
Australia  an4  •  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  4s  destined  to 
travel  through  all  the  world.  '^'. 

Who  is  t^is  beautiful  creature  and  where  i^,  her  home  ? 
Why  do  w^  not  hear  of  her  in  the  society  columi^s  ? 

Well,  7  Margorie  Daw  "  is  a  new  flower,  the  queen  of  all 
begoni^ts,  a  creation  of  that  enthusiastic  flower-cultivator 
and  iu'ventor,  Mrs.  Shepherd,  at  Ventura-by-the-Sea.  She 
is  the  begonia  in  the  background  of  the  accompanying  il- 
lus^ation;  15  feet  high  and  15  feet  wide,  and  carried  at  the 
ti|;Ae  of  the  photograph  150  clusters  of  buds  and  blossoms. 
Age,  5  years  from  the  infinitesimal  seed. 


y/Zi&i-M/^y^     ^obf)iifit   Skck;    )^ti-Wi-i/k-k/n  er  CM'lh 
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CAHUILLA  MOIETIES 


E.  W.  Gifford,  Clans  &  Moieties  in  Southern 
California ,  Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  & 
Bthn.,  Yol.  14,  pp.  186-191,  1918. 


"Orplieus  and  Eurydice,  a  Greek  liyth  as  related  by  the 
Cahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California"  by  J,  Albert  Wilson. 
In  The  ©alifornian,  Yol.II,  No.ll,  467-468,  Nov.  1880. 


C  A  H  II  I  L  L  A  S  ~-  ^tl  '^ 


(About  26  milas  west  of  Cajon  Pase.) 

(QAvMar.  18,  1854^— "Wc  now  left  the  road  which  leads  to  San 
Bernardino,  and  to  the  military  post  at  Jarupa,  and  turned 
westward  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  chain  towards  Los 
Angeles../,  ...>fti  length,  after  a  march  of  20  miles,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  rancho  of  Cocomonga,  and  encamped  upon  a  pretty 

stream  that  waters  it Our  camp  is  near  a  rancher ia 

of  Cahuillas,  who  appear  to  be  peons  of  Cocomonga.  With  them 
is  an  old  Indian,  dressed  in  an  entirely  new  suit,  in  the 
style  of  a  California  ranchero,  and  he  professes  to  have  otoe 
from  Jose  Antonio,  the  general- in-chief  of  the  tribe.  His 
object  is  to  learn  from  us,  officially,  whether  the  Califor- 
nians  have  told  them  the  truth  in  saying  that  Santa  Ana  was 
on  his  way  hilh  er  to  drive  the  Americans  from  the  land.  The 
old  fellow  said.he  was  not  a  Gahuilla,  but  a  Christian,  be- 
^cause,  when  a  boy,  a  priest  at  San  Luis  Rey  took  and  con- 
verted him.  After  the  missions  of  California  were  broken  up. 
he  returned  to  his  own  people  undervthe  govenrawnt  of  General 
Jose  Antonio,  but  he  declares  that  he  has  lost  none  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  padres.  As  he  spoke  Spanish,  we  were 
enabled  to  obtain  a  vocabulary  of  his  native  tongue.  "When 

questioned  regarding  the  religion  and  traditions  of  his  tribe, 
3e  became  very  cautjous,  seeming.to  thmk  *hat  we  might  have 
some  sinister  obi ect  in  view.  His  people  are  a  filthy  ana  a 
SSJrIble-looking  set,  and^great  beggars,  vr^l^l^ J^^'.^ 
favorable  contrast  to  the  Indians  u^on  the  Colorado. ---Whipple 
in  Pacific  R.R.Rept8.,Vol.III,  Pt.  1,  pp.  133-134,  1856. 


Important  matter  on  Cohuilla  Indians  in 
Ifoi.  P.  Blake's  report  on  Colorado  Desert,  Pacific  R.R. 
Repts.  Tb,  95,  96,  98.     1856, 


fi 


CAHUILLAS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


A  sketch  of  CahuillaB  of  California,  as  seen  at  Coco 

Mongo  ranch,  is  given,  together  with  notes  on  the  physical 

« 

and  moral  condition  of  these  Indiana  in  1854. — Whipple, 
Ewbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol.  Ill  d  ^t.   5], 

* 

p.  34,  1856. 


Population 


GAHUILLAS 


500 


Number  ^  of  Gaiiuillas  "of  the  mountains"  given  as 
.-Domenech,  Seven  Tears'  Residence  in  Gt,  Deserts 


of  N.  Araer.,  Vol.  I,  186,  1860. 
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CAHUILLA  IM)IAHS 


On  Cajon  Creek  •ie  a  flourishing  settlement  of 
Corvilla  Indians  -  about  forty  lodges.  They  were  getting 
in  their  com;  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  their  industry 
had  heen  rewarded,  for  they  were  housing  about  600  fenegas 
of  fine  com,  and  plenty  of  laiige  ptapkins.  ■   Rept.  of  It. 
t.   0.  G.  Ord,  dated  Nov.  6,1849,  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,47,  31st 
Cong.  1st  Sees.  125,  1850. 


V 


CAHUILLASOFTHE  MOUNTAINS 

(On  Mohave  Desert) 

"From  the  Mormon  road  to  the  base  of  Sierra  Nevada  are 
scattered  the  wilder  portion  of  the  Cahuillas,  who  frequently 
make  depredations  upon  the  frontier  ranchos  of  California. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  probably  do  not 
500  in  number.  Formerly  all  of  thisntribe  belonged  to  the 
California  missionB.  Since  the  decadence  of  those  institu- 
tions, they  have  been  peons  upon  the  ranchos,  n^ere  many  yet 
remain.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  prefer  to  return  to 
their  primitive  mode  of  life  among  the  mountains,  rather  than 
submit  to  unmitigated  degradation  amidst  a  civilized  race,  "— 
Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol.  Ill  d 
CPt.  3),  p.  19. 


,/ 


T  0  R  0  S 
(C  0  AH  U  I  L  A  S) 

zrhoBB  ranohei-ias  or  Indian  aettlements.  in  the  Coa- 
huila  valley  are  called  Agua  Caliente,  Topob,  Cabezon  and  ■ 

Martinez The  Rancheria  de  Ids  Toros  is  t5hirty- 

five  miles  frcHB  Agua.  Caliente.  The  Indiane  (Coahuilae) 
at  this  place  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
They  cultivate  some,  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  growing 
thereon  wheat,  barley,  com,  melons,  and  the  mezquit.  They 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  cap i tan,  or  chiefs  Jose' 
Ignacio,  whor  claims  the  land  by  purchase  from  the  fonner 
original  proprietor. --J.P.H.Wentworth  in  Rept.eorwir.Ind. 
Affrs.  for  1862,  p. 326,  1863. 


(/ 


DID  I  MS  IK  COAHUILA  VALLEY 


"The  Cabezons  and  other  tribes  resident  in  the  Coahuila 
valley  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  at  their  ranche- 
rias.  These  rancherias  or  Indian  settlements  in  the  Coahuila 
valley  are  called  Agua  Caliente,  Torosi  Cabezon,  and  Marti- 
nez. Agua  Caliente,  fifty-four  miles  from  San  Bernardino,  is 
BO  named  from  the  hot  sulphur  springs  found  there.  The  ran- 
cheria  comprises  a  number  of  huts  occupied  by  a  small  tribe 
of  Serranas,  about  two  hundred  souls  in  all,  ...  The 
Rancheria  de  los  Toros  is  thirty-five  miles  from  Agua  Cali- 
ente. The  Indians  (Coahuilas)  at  this  place  are  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  ....  The  rancheria  of  Cabe- 
zon, the  head  chief  of  all  thei  Indians  of  the  Coahuila 
valley,  is  about  midway  between  Toros  and  Martinez,  being 
about  three  miles  from  either.  ...  The  Rancheria  de  Mar-  ■ 
tinez,  under  the  control  of  the  chief  Martinez,  is  the  larg- 
est of  these  settlem^ents  in  point  of  population  and  in  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.- -J. P. H.Wentworth 
in  Rept.Commr.Ind.Affrs.for  1862,  p.326,  1863. 

"I  should  estimate  the  total  population  of  the  Cabezon, 
or  Coahuila  valley,  at  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 


Indians.  "-IMd,  fj/yxi^^'^l/j 


S  E  R  R  AN 


A  s  l^^^O^  |v-eo^t>v\.Ul(ul 


•These  rancherias  or  Indian  Bettlements  in  the  Coahu- 
ila  valley  are  c^led  Agua  Calient e,  Toroe,  Cabezon  and 
Martinez.     Agua  Caliente,  fifty-four  miles  from  San  Bernar- 
dino,  is  so  naiaed  from  the  hot  spiphiii?  springs  found  there. 
The  rancher  ia  comprises  a  number  of  huts  occupied  by  a  small 
tribe  of  Serranas,  about  two  hundred  souls  in  all,  who  cul- 
tivate this  fertile  spot  (an  i^aaU  in  the  midst  of  a  desert) 
and  raise,  by  irrigation,  com.  wheat,  barley,  melons,  &c., 
in  abundance. --J.P.H.Wentworth  in  Rept.Commr.Ind.  Affrs. 

for  1862,  p. 326,  1863. 


CAH  -WEE-OS 


s/ 


Oo-Rwyah  or  (^-^ao-yei,    'I3»  G^-ao-yi^  occupy  tho  b«mk« 
farther  nortfe  iij>«»  ti*  h0ad«at«ir»  of  lih«  stma  stirefim^..*^ 


,llu|.pie,  Sx|<i.  fruta  S«i  Biaso  to  th©  Caor- 


ado  iri  1049,  5Ut  aiitif>,   '^c  B^sa.,  f^an.  Kx.  Dec.  Iv,  p. 
17,  IBBl* 


1/ 


MARTINEZ 


The  rancherias  or  Indian  settlements  in  the  Coahuila 
valley  are  called  Agua  Caliente,  Toros.  Cabezon  and  Marti- 
nez. Agua  Caliente  is  located  54  miles  from  San  Bernar- 
dino; the  rancheria  of  Toros  is  Situated  35  miles  from 
Agua  Caliente;  the  rancheria  of  Cahezon  is  ahout  midway 
between  Toros  and  Martinez,  being  about  3  miles  from  either, 
"The  Rancheria  de  Martinez,  under  the  control  of  the  chief 
Martinez,  is  the  largest  of  these  settlements  in  point  of 
population  and  in  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation. The  productions  are  similar  to  those  grown  at 
the  other  settlements  in  the  valley.  Most  of  these  Indians 
possess  horses,  which  they  use  as  riding  and  pack  animals. - 
-J.P.H.Wentworth  in  Rept.Commr.Ind.Affrs.for  1862,  p/ 326, 

1863. 


CABEZONS 


The  "rancherias  or  Indian  siettlements  in  the  Coahuila 
valley  are  called  Agua  Caliente,Toros,  Cabezon  and  Martinez. 
....  The  Rancheria  de  los  Toros  is  thirty-five  miles 
from  Agua  Caliente.  ...  The  rancheria  of  Cabezo?,  the  head 
chief  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  Coahuila  valley,  is  about 
midway  between  Toros  and  Martinez,  being  about  three  miles 
from  either.  The  land  about  his  rancheria,  or  village,  is 
well  cultivated  by  the  families  who  reside  there."— J. P. H. 
Wentworth  in  Rept.Gommr.Ind.Affrs.for  1862,  p. 326,  1863. 
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INDIANS  IN  COAHUILA  VALLEY 


"I  should  estimate  the  total  population  of  the  Cah- 
ezon,  or  Coahuila  valley,  at  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand Indians.  They  are  generally  peaceable  and  industri- 
ous; many  of  them,  when  not  at  work  in  their  own  fields, 
seek  employment  at  San  Bernardino,  or-  at  the  f^rms,  or- 
chards, and  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town.  During 
the  'rush'  of  miners  to  the  Colorado  river,  which  took 
place  within  the  month  of  June,  numbers  of  them  travelled 
thither  by  the  route  leading  through  the  Cabezon  settlefte-^ 
ments,  and  they  all  speak  favorably  of  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition manifested  towards  them  by  these  Indians.  •—J.P.H. 
Wentworth  in  Kept. ComHir.Ind.Affrs.  for  1862,  pp.  326-327, 

1863. 


Southern  California's  Famed  Desert  Resort,  Palm  Springs,  with  its  Painted  Mesas,  Cactus, 
Palm-lined  Canyons,  Date  Gardens,  Shifting  Sands  and  Mirages. 

Courtesy  An -YearClub  of  Southern  California 
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*>hCsttnAj  irff    *3an  Bernardino  and  Riverside..  California' 
Browi  and  Boyd^  1922. 

The  goahuillas. 


¥h6  first  chief  of  the  Coahuillas.  a  tribe  always  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  was 
known  as  Eazon  "White  Man".  He  was  a  man  of  peace  and  industry,  'Jil 
who  endeavored  to  instill  in  his  people  a  liking  for  farming 
and  a  desire  to  live  like  their  white  brothers. 

Juan  Antonio,  his  successor,  was  inclined  to  the  military. 
In  1851  led  the  Indians  in  the  fight  with  Irving' s  band.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  wat  received  the  title  of  "General"  from  Gen- 
eral Kearney.  Died  in  1863.  was  followed  by  Gabezon,dv.>^<1^<i vt^«c 

t 

ti-me  the  tribe  became  poverty  stricken. 

"The  Coahuilla  Indians,  havirg  never  come  under  mission 
influence,   retained  their  old  savage  superstitions  and  habits 
until  they  came  into  direct  contact  with. the  Americans,  and 
even  as  late  as  1885  a  trial  for  witchcraft  took  place  in  the 
city  of   San  Bernardino  amorig  the  members  of  this  tribe." 
•Of  the  nofthuilla  Indians  of  more  recent  times,  David 
Pre SCO tt  Barrows,  who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  tribe 
had  the  following  tribute  to  report.    'I  am  certain  that  from 
any  point  of  view  the  n^».hinna  Indians  are  splendid  types  of 
men  and  women.'"   [Ethno-Botany  of  the  noahuilla  Indians  of 
Southern  California,  D.  P.  Barrows.]  pp. 16-18 


Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  Counties.  California'.  Brown  and  i3oycL.  1922. 

Coahuillas 


•On  Sunday  Jan.  15,  1922,  a  conmittee  from  the  Pio- 

3>  0  T) 'Palrl  0 'Be.\oc<-(ke.> 

neer  Society  called  on  this  venerable  patriarch^for  his- 
torical infonnation.  He  remembers  that  a  large  Indian 
village  of  Mission  Indians,  "Coahuillas"  was  along  the 
ridge  known  as  "Politana".  P«  679. 

He  says,  "I  remember  the  great  feast  and  barbecue  our 
good  friend  Jame  s  W.  Waters  gave  us  at  Politana  in  the 
year  1844.  He  invited  all  the  New  Mexico  colonists,  all 
the  owners  of  ranches  and  the  old  chief  of  the  coahuilla 
Mission  Indians,  the  big  president,  Juan  Antonio,  who  came 
with  his  interpreters  and  body  guard,  and  all  together  en- 
joyed a  council,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  established 
a  lasting  peace. and  friendship,  resolved  by  such  a  union 
to  resist  any  assaults  that  might  be  made  by  the  hostile 
Pahutes  of-^ne  North."  P-  ^80 

"He  recalled  the  name  of  the  Indian  sub-chief,  Solano, 
whose  village  was  at  what  is  know  known  as  Harlem  Springs 
near  Highland.  Here  he  held  sway  under  the  big  chief, 
Juan  Antonio,  a  dignified  natural  leader,  rnhdee  word  was 
law  and  was  obeyed  by  all  the  Indians  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Yucaipa  valleys."    ^  P*  680 


Major  S.P.HeinUelinan  In  reports  of  an  •expedition 
asainflt  the  Oa-hui-y*  and  other  Indians,  living  in  the 
mountains  east  of  %ua  Caliente.  and  weat  of  the  desert* , 
1861  (MSS,  Old  Files  Dirision,  War  Dept)  gives  notes  on 
the  followir^  irtportant  Indians  and  chiefs: 

"Antonio  Garra,  the  chief  at  AgHa  Caliente,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Co»>wie  tribe  numbering  5000  warriors ,  had 
inrited  all  the  Indians  in  Southern  California,  and  sane 
in  Lower  California  to  join  him  in  driving  out  the 
Amerioans.-..Lotter  to  Adj. General  .Dec. 3,  1^51  (H  478  l?6l) 

Joan  Baatista.  -chief  of  a  villase  a  few  niles  higher 
up  [than  the  village  of  the  Coyotes  15  miles  east  of 
Agua  Caliente]  in  a  brs-nch  caHada*. 

•We  killed  seveml  Indians:  Cha-pu-li  .the  chief  of 
the  [Coyote]  village,  and  Ce-ci-li .  Antonio  Garra's 
Drincipal  councillor. "-Letter  to  Capt. F.Steele.  Deo.El. 
^  1851  (H  35  1862). 

•Bazon's  village.  2  days'  journey  on  the  deserf[from 

the  Coyote  Village]. 

San  Isidro  Indians:  Juan  BautisU  or  Coton;  Le^is. 
the  Alcalde  of  Agua  Caliente,  Francisco  Mocate.  C.n>tain 


^',(-.  •' 


SOUTHERN  CiLIFOBNIA  INDIANS 


Captain  H.  S.  Burton  in  a  letter  to  Major  E.  D.  Townsend, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  dated  San  Diego,  Jan.  27,  1866, 
reportirg  a  visit  to  the  different  Indian  tribes  between 
San  Diego  and  Temecula  gives  the  following  notes  of  interest.— 

Panto,  Burton  says,  was  the  Captain  of  the  San  Pasqual  , 
Indians* 

Manuel  Cota  was  the  Captain  General  of  the  •  San  Luis  Rey 
Indians.  They  numbered  2470,  nearly  600  of  whom  were  able- 
bodied  men. 

Juan  Antonio  was  the  Captain  General  of  the  •  Cawilla  Indians 
They  numbered  about  3500,  including  1600  fighting  men. 


"Intense  hatred",  Burton  states,  "exists  between  these  Indians 
[San  Luis  Rey]  and  the  Cawillas.   The  different  villages 
inhabited  by  the  Cawillaa .  are  San  Timct^o  San  Gorgonio, 
CabezonTTos  Coyotes,  Juan Bautista ,  and  San  Jacinto.  The 
village  of  Cabezon  is  much  the  largest  and  most  important. 
Juan  Antonio  lives  at  San  Timeteo.* 
"«  .  .  The  village  of  Francisco  belongs  to  the  Mohaves.* 
"A  tribe  ofPah-Utaha  are  living  about  Owens  take  and  areH 

# 

represented  as  quite  numerous.  All  of  these  Indians  are  in 
constant  conununication  either  direct  or  indirect  with  the 


\ 
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Capt.  H.  S.  Burtdn,  Letter  to  Major  E.  D.  Townsend,  San 
Diisgo, Calif. .  Jan.  27,  1866.—  On  file  in  'Old  Files 
Division'.  Adjutant  General's  Office,  N6.  P  68/63,  1866, 
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And  care  is  all  forgotten  and  the  world  is  all  in  tune, 
Where  the  hills  wear  plush  in  winter  and  the  sk}^  is  the 
sky  of  June  ! 


f 


/ 


''  This  way  you  stray  Castilian,  1  want  a  lot  today 

To  g-ive  me  pleasant  visions  and  pleasant  words  to  say  ; 

For  I  love  them— oh,  I  love  them — the  mountains  and  the 

sea — 
The  purple  violets  and  the  gold  of  the  acacia  tree  !" 


San  Fr<ancisco,  Cal. 


At  Indian  Well. 


BY   FRANCES   ANTHONY. 


Y  three  p.  m.,  January  1,  we  had  camped  at 
Indian  Well,  on  the  west  side  of  the  des- 
ert of  the  Colorado,  twelve  miles  south- 
east from  Palm  Springs  by  the  Los  An- 
geles-Yuma stage  road.  The  place  is  on 
very  few  maps  and  not  on  the  railroad  at 
all,  but  is  nevertheless  very  interesting  and 
has  more  unwritten  history  than  many  a 
town  of  several  thousand  people.  Yet 
there  is  neither  habitation  nor  inhabitant 
there  now. 

It  is  an  old  Indian  camp-site,  with  only 
some  characteristic  relics  left  to  tell  a  little  of  their  life. 
The  location  was  adapted  to  their  simple  wants.  A  little 
beyond  the  well,  a  spur  from  the  mountains  at  the  west  juts 
out  into  the  desert,  forming  a  riucon.  Since  the  spur  has  a 
foundation  of  rock,  it  also  serves  to  force  the  underground 
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AN    INDIAN     FUNERAI.    IN    THE    DESERT. 

flow  of  the  Whitewater  River  near  to  the  surface.  For  this 
reason  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  aborigines  to  get  water. 

The  mesquite  trees  {Prosop is  /u////ora)  growing  on  every 
sand-dune  furnished  them  with  a  share  of  their  food.  The 
tree  bears  a  long,  slim  pod,  which  the  Indians  ground  into 
meal  and  made  that  into  mush  and  tortillas.  The  desert 
Indians  of  other  localities  still  use  the  same  food,  and  also 
in  the  same  wa)^  the  screw-bean  mesquite  ^Prosopis  odo- 
ratci).  These  trees  also  furnished  them  with  Ifirewood,  the 
ver}^  best,  when  dr)^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Government  surve}^  in  1854,  Lieuten- 
ant Williamson  found  Indians  living  here,  and  in  his  re- 
port mentions  their  well — a  bowl-shaped  hole  twenty  feet 
across  and  as  deep,  in  sand  and  clay — dug  by  hand  and  the 
earth  carried  out  as  they  afterward  carried  out  the  water. 
Now  no  trace  of  the  well  is  left,  but  instead  there  is  a  mod- 
ern well  with  covered  curb,  two  pointed  buckets,  a  rope  and 
a  well-wheel  for  the  convenience  of  travelers,  and  it,  too,  is 
known  as  Indian  Well.  On  every  side  are  sand-dunes  vary- 
ing in  height  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  while  the  general 
level  is  very  little  above  that  of  the  sea. 

Two  miles  before  coming  to  the  well  we  saw  the  first 
pieces  of  broken  pottery,  the  red  showing  distinctly  against 


the  gray  of  the  sand.  As  we  went  farther  they  grew 
thicker,  till  the  tint  of  the  dunes  was  red,  and  we  had  not 
passed  acres,  but  tens  of  acres.  How  or  why  it  was  scat- 
tered over  so  great  an  area  we  could  not  decide  ;  nor  how  it 
came  to  be  broken  into  pieces  varying  from  a  quarter  inch 
to  two  inches  across.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  pottery 
kiln  until  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  spur  on  the  right- 
hand  road  leading  to  Torres. 

Having  been  told  by  Dr.  Murray  that  some  of  the  Coa- 
huia  Indians  had  lived  here  some  years  ago,  we  hoped  to 
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AN    INDIAN    WEUv    ON    THE    DESERT. 
(Has  grade  so  cattle  can  water/. 

find  some  traces,  but  we  had  not  expected  to  find  pottery- 
even  fragments-in  any  such  quantities  ;  and  having  heard 
that  scientific  relic  hunters  had  been  over  the  country,  we 
were  delighted  and  amazed  with  what  we  found. 

After  camp  was  made  for  the  night,  there  was  too  little 
daylight  left  to  look  much,  but  we  did  find  two  or  three 
metates,  half  a  dozen  muUers,  and  a  fine  obsidian  drill. 

The  next  forenoon's  research  brought  us  more  metates 
and  mullers  which  we  sent  home  by  freight  from  Indio ; 
and  the  articles  we  carried  with  us  as  too  valuable  to  be 
trusted  to  freight  were  fourteen  perfect  arrowheads,  thirty- 
one  parts  of  arrowheads,  two  drills,  one  scraper,  two  black 
sand-stone  shaft-rubbers,  one  pipe,  one  bead,  a  pottery  orna- 
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ment,  and  a  lot  of  rejects  and  flakes  from  an  arrowhead 

workshop.  .    ,       /■        .  i 

The  arrowheads  are  of  several  kinds  of  rock— quartz, 
milky  quartz,  quartz  crystal,  quartzite,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
moss  agate  and  obsidian.  The  work  is  that  of  an  expert ; 
fine  of  form  and  delicate  in  finish. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Calif  ornian  Indians  lack 
intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  others.  It  is  an 
error  Their  workmanship  in  stone  implements  indicates 
as  fiiie  an  eye,  as  true  a  stroke,  and  as  delicate  an  ideal  as 
is  to  be  found.  Were  a  fair  comparison  made,  the  Western 
aboriginal  workmanship  would  be  found  equal  to  the  East- 
ern *  Even  the  California  collection  in  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  is  small,  incomplete  and  below  the  standard,  and 
contains  no  such  specimens  as  we  found  at  Indian  Well. 

The  points  were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  camps 
on  the  dunes.     Some  of  them  were  found  in  slight  depres- 
sions at  the  sides  of  the  dunes,  among  charcoal  and  burned 
human  bones.     We  did  not  dig;  everything  lay  fpof  ed  on 
top  of  the  sand.     The  first  impression  was  that  they  had 
lately  been  uncovered  by  wind  or  rain.    It  was  evidently 
not  by  wind,  for  if  the  sand  moved  so  easily  the  ancient 
trail  would  have  been  filled  long  ago.   Instead,  it  is  distinct 
wherever  not    obliterated  by  the  wagon  road,    fourteen 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep  jn  the  sand     How  may 
ages  it  has  been  used,  there  is  nothing  to  tell ;  but  that  it 
hf s  been  very  long  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  where  it 
^oes  over  a  dip  in  the  spur  it  is  worn  fourteen  inches  deep 
fn  the  granite  rock,  and  this  by  feet  either  bare  or  wearing 

""  Camping  on  the  desert  that  New  Year's'night  was  an  ex- 
perience with  the  cold.  After  dark  the  wind  rose  and  came 
down  off  the  mountain  with  a  cutting  edge.  Heated  mul- 
lerlat  our  feet  helped  somewhat,  but  we  simply  could  not 
keep  comfortable,  and  we  were  very  conscious  tha^  we  had 
never  slept  out  doors  or  in  a  tent  so  cold  ^-"F^^t-  i^e 
mercurv  at  19°  at  sunrise  proved  it  true.  During  all  our 
vearsTn  Southern  California  we  had  never  seen  it  colder 
than  26°  before.  Everything  freezable  was  rozen.  It  fell 
S  the  lot  of  the  man  to  cook  breakfast  while  we  all  sat  in 
Se  tent  door  with  feet  near  the  fire,  eating  each  thing  as 
soon  as  cooked  and  warming  one  hand  while  eating  from 

^^If  though  it  had  all  been  a  joke,  the  mercury  reached 
90°  in  the  camp  wagon  at  noon. 


Galena,  Kas. 


*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  superior— Ed. 
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Marjorie  Daw. 

jgftHE  original  "  Marjorie  Daw"  of  Aldrich's  charming: 
^1       story  was  only  a  beautiful  dream  girl,  but  our  Mar- 

^  jorie  Daw  is  a  living  reality,  a  dream  conie  true  ; 
not  a  happy  accident  made  welcome,  but  a  creation,  de- 
manded, planned  for,  and  developed.  Her  mother  is  a  well 
known  beauty  ;  a  brilliant  brunette,  almost  everywhere 
loved  and  prized.  Her  father  is  a  born  aristocrat ;  exclu- 
sive, yet  immensely  admired  by  those  who  have  the  honor 
of  his  acquaintance ;  a  handsome  blonde,  cultured  and  re- 
fined, but  lacking  energy.  The  match  proved  a  very 
happy  one,  and  when  Marjorie  Daw  came  there  was  great 
rejoicing. 

She  grew  at  first  with  little  promise  of  the  glorious 
beauty  she  developed  as  she  reached  mature  years.  She 
was  surrounded  always  by  charming  associations,  and  no 
pains  were  spared  in  her  education.  Private  instructors 
were  chosen  with  special  reference  to  her  individual  de- 
velopment ;  for  it  was  foreseen  that  some  day  she  would 
become  a  celebrity.  Ambitious,  generous,  exquisitely 
graceful,  she  has  been  a  born  leader.  To  see  her  was  to 
admire  and  love  her.  She  is  tall  and  stately  like  her 
mother,  but  far  more  beautiful ;  a  pure  blonde  type  with 
exquisite  coloring  and  flower-like  eyes.  She  dresses  always 
in  shades  of  green,  with  combinations  of  pink,  white  and 
light  red.  She  is  a  dream  of  beauty  ;  a  belle  wherever  she 
goes.  She  has  already  visited  many  parts  of  California 
and  the  East,  has  journeyed  to  England,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  destined  to 
travel  through  all  the  world. 

Who  is  this  beautiful  creature  and  where  is  her  home  ? 
Why  do  we  not  hear  of  her  in  the  society  columns  ? 

Well,  **Margorie  Daw"  is  a  new  flower,  the  queen  of  all 
begonias,  a  creation  of  that  enthusiastic  flower-cultivator 
and  inventor,  Mrs.  Shepherd,  at  Ventura-by-the-Sea.  She 
is  the  begonia  in  the  background  of  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration; 15  feet  high  and  15  feet  wide,  and  carried  at  the 
time  of  the  photograph  150  clusters  of  buds  and  blossoms. 
Age,  5  years  from  the  infinitesimal  seed. 
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SOUTllERN  CALIFORNIA  INDIAl-3 

Cattain  H.  S.  Burton  in  a  letter  to  Kkjor  E.  D.  Townaend, 
/saiatant  Adjutant  General,  dated  Sun  Diego,  J.an.  27,  1856, 
re,.ortirs  a  viait  to  the  different  Indian  tribes    etweon 
San  Diego  and  Temecula  gives  the  fo  lowiA^,  notes  of  inte-oat.— 

Panto,  Burton  aaya,  was   the  Captain  of  the- San  Pasjual 
Indiana* 

]iTanuel  Cota  waa  the  Captain  General  of  the  •  San  Luia  Rey 
Indiana.     They  numbered  2470,  nearly  600  of  whom  wore  able- 
bodied  rrien* 

Juan  Antonio  waa  the  Captain  General  of  Uie-Cawilla  Indiana. 
Thev  nurberod  about  3500,  includin^s  1600  fi-^htinf];  men. 
"Intense  hatred".  Burton  states,  "exiata  bet:.een  theae  Indiana 
[San  Luia  Reyj  and  the  Cawillaa.       The  different  villa^sea 

inhabited  by  the  Cayillfta .  are -San  Time  t^o.- San  Oorr.onio. 

•Toro 
•  CabezonTTIoa  Coyotea ,  'Juan  Bautiata ,  and -San ^Jacinto.     The 

village  of-Cabezon  ia  fmch  the  lai^^est  and  noat  important. 
JiAn  Antonio  lives  at  San  Tirreteo.* 

The  viliage  of  Franciaoo  belorv^e  to  the  ^lohavea." 

•A  tribe  of-  Pah>Utaha  are  living:  about  Owens  Lake  and  are     ^    . 

"  \^  >'\< 

All  of  these  Indiana  are  in<tvl   •? 


•       •      • 


represented  as  ^uite  nurrieroua. 

constant  conir  unicution  either  direct  or  indirect  with  the 


Cawillas** 


cLoAsue\^ 


CAHllILLAS  OV  CALIFORNIA 


A  skotch  of  CcihT.illaa  of  California,  as  seen  at  Coco 
V.mo  r^mch,   U  given,  together  with  notes  on  the  phy«ioal 
.•xnd  moral  condition  of  theee  Indian*  in  1854. -Whipple, 
Sv/h;mk.  jmd  Tumor,  Pacific  R.  R.  Ropte.,  Vol.   Ill  d  ^t,  Z}, 

p.   M,   1B5G. 


CAHaiLU  IHDIANS 

On  Cajon  Orodc  "is  a  flourishing  aeUlement  of 
Corvilla  IndianB  -  about  forty  lodcea.  They  were  gettiiE 
in  their  com;  and  I  waa  pleased  to  see  that  their  industry 
h«i  been  rewarded,  for  they  were  housi^is  about  600  f enegaB 
of  fine  com.  a^d  plenty  of  large  punpkins.-   Ropt.  of  Lt. 
E.  0.  0.  Ord.  dated  Nov.  6,1849.  in  Sen.  Ei.  Doc.47.  Slst 
Cong.  Ist  Seas.  125,  1850. 
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C  A  H  U  I  L  L  A  S  OF  THE  MOimTAIlIS 

{On  Mohave  Desert) 
"From  the  Mormon  road  to  the  base  of  Sierra  Nevada  are 
scattered  the  wilder  portion  of  th©  CahuillaB,  who  frequently 
-wake  depredations  upon  the  frontier  ranohoa  of  C;ilifomia» 
fhay  do  not  appear  to  he  nurcerous,  and  probably  do  not  exceed 
500  in  number.  Formerly  all  of  this  tribe  belonged  to  the 
California  iriefiion*.  Since  th©  decadence  of  those  inetitu- 
bions,  they  hav»  been  peons  upon  the  ranchos,  where  many  yet 
remain.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  prefer  to  return  to 
their  primitive  mode  of  life  among  the  mountains,  rather  than 
submit  to  unmitigated  degradation  amidst  a  civilized  race.*— 
Vhipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol.  Ill  d. 
ft.  .•g.  p.  19,  1856. 
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T  0  R  0  S 


(d  6  AHV  I  L  AS) 

"These  rancheriaB  or  Indian  Bottlements  in  the  Coa- 
hvila  valley  are  called  Agua  Caliente.  ToroB,  Cabezon  and 

Martinez The  Rfincheria  de  los  Toros  is  thirt?r- 

five  miles  froiP.  Agiia  Caliente.  The  Indians  (Coohuilas) 
at  this  place  are  about  tv/o  himdred  .-md  fifty  in  nuniber. 
They  cultivate  Bome  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  growing 
thereon  wheat,  barley,  com,  melons,  and  the  mezquit.  ^They 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  capitan,  or  chief,  Jobo 
Ignacio.  who;  claims  the  land  by  purchase  f roni  the  former 
origin.^1  proprietor.  "-I.P.H.Went^vorth  in  Ropt.Comr.Xnd. 
AffrB.  for  1862,  p.:''26.  1863. 
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INDIANS    IN    COAHUILA    VALIJY 
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•The  C^ezonB  and  other  tribes  resident  in  the  Coahuiif= 
valley  are  engaged  in  agrlcultura  purmute  at  their  raJi^e- 
riaa.     These  rancher ias  or  Indian  sottlomenis  in  the  Coahuila 
Galley  are  called  t^:ti  Caliente,  ToroB^^Cabozon,  aiid  Marti- 
nez.    Agiia  Calicnte,   fifty-four  miles  froui  S.'m  Bernardino,  is 
■|so  named  froin  the  hot  s-.ilpb^r  sr.ringr^  found  thore.     "Hie  ran- 
•^dieria  coin^rinoc  m  rvM^nr  of  hutn     coiipied  by  a  small  tribe 
■Uf  Serranas,  about  two  hundred  fjouls  in  all|^  .   .   .  The 
'!  Rancher ia  de  los  Toro:i  ic  thirty-five  wiloa  from  Agiia  Cali- 
Hente.     The  Indians  (Coahnilas)  at  this  place  fire  abmit  two 
hundred  ox^  fifty  in  number.     .....  The  ranchcria  of  Ceibe- 

ion;  the  head  chief  of  all  tho%lndiahB  of  the  Coahuila 
valley^   ii  about  iridvraiy  between  Toros  and  Eartinez.  being 
aboiit  three  miles  fro/c  either.   ...  The  Rancheria  de  Mar- 

tinez,  under  the  control  of  the  chief  Martinez,  is  the  larg- 
est of  tliece  settlements  in  point  of  population  and  in  the 
nm*er  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  •- J. P. H.Wentworth 
iiiHept.Corntnr.Ind.Affrs. for  1862.  p.. "526.  1863. 

U  should  ebtii.cat«-i  the  total  p.^pulation  of  the  Cabezon, 
or  Coaliuila  v.-illey,  ui  frorf.  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
Indian8.''-iiiii,  |bjfv3>^fe-5vy. 
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"These  rjmchorias  or  Indian  settlenents  in  tho  Conhu- 
ila  vidley  are  oalled  /feua  Caliente,  Toros,  Cabezon  and 
Martinez.     Agua  Calionte,  fifty-four  milos  frora  San  Bernar- 
dino, is  so  n?M6d  from  the  hot  sulphur  springs  found  there. 
The  rancher ia  corcpriues  a  nmnber  of  huts  o.-53upioa  hy  a  err-all 
tribe  of  Serranas.  about  two  hund>'ed  souls  in  all,  who  cul-^ 
tivate  this  fertile  spot  (nn  jaaaia  in  the  midst  of  a  dfesert) 
and  raise,  by  irrigation,  com,  wheat,  barley,  melons,  &c.,  ^^ 
in  abundance."— J. P. H.Wentworth  in  Ropt.Coimr.Ind. Affi's. 
for  1862,  p.  326,  186:5.  '\ 


\ 
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GAHUILLAS. 


Tlie  number  of  G6liuillaS;y^is  given  as  500.--Domenacli, 
Seven  Years'  Residence  in  Gt,  Deserts  of  N.Araer.,  Vol. 
I,  p.  186,   1860. 
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CAH-WfiE-OS 
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*    "Thaw  ar»  upon  «»  dasort  wost  of  the  Colorado  t-aro 

Qo-MO-yali  or  Gc-mo-rai.     Tho  Co-mo-yitli3  occupy  the  banks 
of  Ilsw  rivar  i»ar  ti«i  telt  l©Jc«,  and  th»  Cah*w^Q-08  lita 

farUuir  norUi  ui)uxi  siie  Iwadwaters  of  tht  aaiaa  atra«;a. 


"—Whipple,  Expi.  froai  San  Diego  to  Ui>i  Goior- 
ado  ill  1649,  Mst  Cong.,  ^  So  eg.,  Sen.  Ky,.  Toe.  Iv,  P- 
17,  1851. 


C.  A  B  E  Z  0  K  S 


■.jmA. 


'  The  "ranchftriaD  or  Indium  sattleiiionts  in  the  Codiuila 

'valley  are  called  Agiia  CalieTite,Toros,  Cnhezon  and  Martinez. 

....  The  Rancheria  de  Iob  Toros  is  thirty-five  cdles 
.  from  Agua  Caliente.   .   .   .  Tho  ranchoria  of  Cabezoiji,  tho  head 
ii  chief  of  all  tho  Indians  of  the  Coahuila  valley,   is  about 


II 


^inidway  between  Toros  and  Martinez,  being  about  threa  milee 
!l  froir  either.     The  land  al^out  his  rancheria,  or  village,  is 

well  cultivated  by  the  fainilies  vAio  reside  there. ^- J. P. H. 

Wcnt'^orth  in  Rcpt.Conicr.Ind.  Affrs.for  1SS2.  p. 526.  1663. 


i 
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MARTINEZ 


The  r.-mcherias  or  Indian  settloments  in  the  Ooahuil^ 
valley  are  called  ^V^^a  Calient g,  Tcros,  Cahozon  and  Marti# 
noz.     ARua  Calientf^  ia  located  54  miles  from  San  Bomar- 
dino;  the  rancheria  of  Toros  is  oituated  3B  irilos  from 
Agua  Caliento;  the  rjmcheria  of  Cabozon  is  about  rr-idway 
between  Toros  .and  l^artinez,  being  about  3  wiles  frorc  eithej 
•The  Rancheria  de  fertinoz,  under  the  control  of  the  chief 
Martinez,  is  the  largest  of  those  settlements  in  point  of 
populativin  and  in  the  number  of  acres  of  lard  i.mder  cul- 
tivation.    The  productions  are  Eirdlar  to  those  grown  at 
the  other  £ettl<5ir.ents  in  the  valley.     Most  of  those  Indians, 
possess  horses,  which  thoy  use  as  riding  .-md  pack  animfils." 
— XP.H.V/entv/orlh  in  Kept.Cor'inr.Ind.  \ffrs.for  1B62,  p^  326, 
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X  ooti . 
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C  A  H  II  I  L  L  A  S  [7] 
(About  26  milis  west  of  Cajon  Pass.) 


Mar.   IB,   IB.Vf.— "We  nov/  left  the  road  which  leadB  to  San 
Bernardino,  ;ind  to  tho  military  post  at  Janipa,  and  turned 
westv/ard  along  tho  base  of  tho  raountain  chain  towards  Los 
/\ngolos.*, A't   longth,  aft«r  a  march  of  20  rriiloB,  wo  ar- 
rived al   the  rancho  of  Cocononga,   and  enccur^pod  upon  a  pretty 

Btri^^up  that  waters  it Our  carnp  ir.  near  a  rancher ia 

of  Ccihuillas,   wl^o  appear  to  bo  poonB  of  CocoiT'onga.     V/ith  thorn 
is  an  old  Indian,  droBj::Od  in  an  entirely  row  suit,   in  the 
ntylo  of  v'i  Califoi^nia  ranchoro,   and  he  professes  to  have  cirne 
fror.-'  JcD«f  Antonio,   thu  general -in-chi^f  of  the  tribe.     His 
obioct  ir.  to  loam  froir  ub,   officially,  ^/.'bother  the  Califor- 
nianr.  have  told  tJiom  tho  truth  in  Bayinfr  that  Santa  Ana  was 
on  his  WHY  hither  to  drive  the  Ap'oricanB  from  tho  land.     The 
old  follow  r>aif!  he  was  not  n  Cali'.dlla,  hut  a  Christian,  bo- 

^ 

cauao,  when  a  hoy,   a  priost  at  Ron  Luis  Pey  topW  find  con- 
verted him.     Aftor  tho  minsions  of  California  w«ro  broken  up, 
he  returned  to  his  own  peoplo  tmdorvtho  poyei-nmnt  of  General 
Joso  Antonio,  hut  ho  declaroB  that  ho  has  lost  none  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  })adre8.     As  he  spoko  Bpanish,  wo  '.yore 
enabled  to  obtain  a  vocabulary  of  his  native  ton^nje.     When 

jufistionod  I'ogarding  tho  relif^ion  and  traditions  of,hi^3  tribo, 
ho  boomr;©  very  ca-itioas,   sooKim  to  tiiink  that  we  rpi|^;ht  have 
some  Binister'  object  in  vle'.v.     His  oooplo  are  a.  filthy  and  a 


Iiirportanfc  matter  on  GolmiUa  Indians  in 
¥m.  P.  Bla\o»s  report  on  Colorado  Desort,  Pacific  R.R. 
Rorts.  rb.  95,  95,  98.     18b6. 
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his  round  shield  of  seven  beef  hides 
soaked,  scraped  and  sewed  upon  a 
frame  with  such  leathern  thread  as 
the  times  afforded  and  such  heroic- 
sized  needle  as  has  been  acceptable  to 
savage  and  civilized  man  alike  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  This 
shield  bore  the  arms  of  his  Majesty  of 
Spain,  embossed  by  the  same  patient 
neophytes  who  finished  saddle  and 
bridle,  stirrup  shield  and  saddle-bag, 
mantilla  dc  silla  and  sheath  for  the 
machete  in  the  saddleries,  giving  in  the 
mission   courts,    and  of    which    later 


bow  knot  to  the  right  of  his  chin  ; 
make  an  absolute  visor  of  his  eye- 
brows ;  retreat  into  the  long  sleeves 
of  the  jacket  to  show  the  superiluous- 
ness  of  gloves  ;  all  this,  while  Cortez 
and  Mariana,  Governor  Micheltorena 
and  Helen  Hunt  watch  him  from  the 
walls  and  Father  Serra  lost  in  the 
sweet  rapture  of  a  priest  of  the  order, 
which  was  founded  on  the  ecstasies  of 
Saint  Francis,  smiles  approval  from 
his  frame,  or  as  Dona  Mariana  believes, 
returns  to  listen.  I  would  like  to 
know   where  Don   Antonio    is  ^really 


Jacinta  Serrano,  Cahuilla  Indian  of  San  Gabriel  Arcinge!. 
Photographed  at  the  Second  Exhibition  of  the  Pasadena  Loan  Association,  1889. 
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A    CALIFORNIA    LOAN    EXHIBITION. 


abetted  by  Dona  Mariana,  who  laughs 
over  his  occasional  discomfitures  and 
thence  slays  her  husband's  slain  with 
a  wife's  own  prerogative.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gravest  events  of  State 
history,  the  Spanish  comb,  perlas, 
from  the  gulf,  slippers  with  clicking 
heels,  kerchiefs  and  mantillas  com- 
plete as  recollections  with  Toledo 
blades    and     Franciscan     cords,     the 


<  ( 


When  did  the  name  San  Francisco 
definitely  succeed  that  of  Yerba 
Buena?  Did  the  Gray  Friars  ever 
wear  brown  ?  ' ' 

His  face  falls  and  he  stops  walking 
up  and  down.  He  had  hoped  the 
question  was  :  ' '  Did  the  old  Califor- 
nian  carry  his  sweetheart  to  the 
fandango  en  avant  or  en  croupe  f ' ' 
but   the   disappointment   is   but  tem- 


% 


j^' 
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Extract  from  «-S-.n  l^l^m-.rdino  ^vnd  T^iverside,  California, 
Brown  -nd  poyd,  1922. 


The  nriahuillas 


mmm> 


mvie  first  chief  of  the  Pn.hnillns.  a  tribe  alw^iys  closely 
connected    'ith  the  history  of  the  r>an  Bernardino  Valley,  'ma 
known  as  %zon  •'^^i^  ^'anV     He  was  a  man  of  peace  and  industry,  .j 
who  endeavored  to  instill  in  hi 3  people  a  liking  for  finring 
and  a  de.jire  to  live  like  their  ^vhite  brothers. 

Juan  Antonio,  hi.  successor,  was  inclined  to  the  military. 
In  1851  led  the  Indians  in  the  fir^ht  '^ith  Irving' s  band.     "Dur. 
in-  the  T^exican  mr  received  the  title  of  "Genorai"  iron,    Gen- 
eral '^ear.ey.     Tied  in  1P6.5.  was  fulio.ed  by  L'abezon,da.^.qwVos. 
.  Ume  iiie  tribe  becwre  jioverty  stricken. 

•The  PonV^Mil.^   Indians,  havare  never  come  under  misBion 
influence,   retained  their  old  sava^^e  superstitions  and  habits 
until   they  erne  into  -direct  contact  .vith  the  Mericans.   and 
even  a.  late  as  \^^b  a  trial  for   dtchcraft  took  place  in  the 
city  of   2an  Eernrinlino  arr.onr,  the  members  of  thi>-  tribe." 
-Of  the  r.^>^ni11-.  Tr.dian^  of  rto  re  recent  times.   P^wid 
Prescott  ferrowa,  who  n^vM  an  exhaustive  .tudy  '^f  this  tribe 
had  the  following:  tribute  to  report.    'I  -^ir.  oertoin  t^t  from 
any  roint  of  view  the  CoaMillu  Indians  are  aplond  d  type,  of 


men  and  ■.vomsn.  * " 


[Ethno-BoUny  of    ih^  roahuilla  Indians  of 
Southern  California.  P.  P.  Barrows.]  pp.l^-- 


Pdver 


Extract  from  'Riatory  of  Jan  Bernardino  and 
Sde  Counties ,  California',  Brown  and  Boyd,  19^2. 


CoahuillaB 


•On  Sunday  Jan.  15.  1922.  o.  comrrittee  from  the  Pio- 
neer Society  called  on  this  venerable  potriaroh  for  his- 
torical infomation.     He  remembers  that  a  Ur^  Indian 
viU:uw  of  n^'non  Indiana,  'GoahuiUa^"  Jiaa  along  'ohe 


ridge  knov;n  ua  •Politan-;i". 


r.  679. 


He  3ay3,  "I  remember  the  t^eat  feaat  and  birbecae  our 
cood  friend  Jroiies  •^.  VTators  .rave  m  at  Politana  in  the 
year  1B44.     He  invited  .-.U  the  New  '.Mexico  colonista.  all 
the  07/ners  oC  ranches  .nd  the  olu  chief  of  the  coahuiUa 
Miaaion  Indiam,  the  bi^  president.  Juan  Antonio,  .ho  came 
with  hi«  intorxreters  and  boiy  2,^.rd.  and  all  to-ether  en- 
joyod  a  council,   3moked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  eatabliahed 
a  lasting  peace  ..and  friendaiiip.  ra3olTed  by  such  a  union 
to  re.iat  any  assaults  th-.t  rri.;ht  be  made  by  the  hostile 

Pahutea  cf  he  tlorth,'  ^* 

•Ko  rec.aied  the  name  or  ihe  Indian  ^ub-chief .  Solano. 
■A'ho^^s  villace  wa?»  at  what  i3  know  known  a3  Harlem  Springs 
near  TTishland.  Here  he  held  amy  under  the  big  chief, 
Juar.  »r.tonio.  a  dignified  natural  leader.  «lr:dee  .ord  wae 
law  and  was  obeyed  by  all  the  Indiana  in  the  San  Bern..r- 

GBO 
dino  and  YuCraipa  valleys."  '«• 


•ar|)haus  and  Eurydice,  a  Greek  JSyth  as  related  by  the 
Cahuilla  Indiums  of  Southern  caifornia-    by  J.  Albert  Wilson. 
In  The  Calif  ominn.  Yol.II,  Na.ll.  467-468.  Nov.  1880. 


OAHUILU  HOIiiTiaS 


E.  Vf,  Gifford,  Clnns  dc  Moietios  in  "outhorn 
California,  Univ.  Calif.  Tubs,  in  /jn.  Arch.  ^ 
Sthn.,  Vol.  14.  pjj.  186-191.  1918. 


Pow-we-yam;  A  so-called  "Cahuilla"  tribe 
dwelling  in  Cah\iilla  Valley  (altitude 
4000  to  5000  ft.)  and  reaching  north- 
easterly to  Hemet  l^eservoir;  easterly 
to  Hemet  Valley  an-i  Vandeventer  Flat, 
south  to  the  lands  of  the  Koo-pah  and 
Se-is-tem,  west  to  the  Piyumko. 

Places  included:     CoahuiU  Valley,  ■ 

Coahuila  lit.,  Thomas  ^it.,  Tohle  Lt., 

Burnt  Valley 
Lookout  Mt.,  Jerwilliger  Vellej,  and 

Horse  Canyon. 


U 


Coahidlla3. 


f^  letter  from  Captain  J.  0.  Stanley,  a  fonner 
Indian  Agent,  to  ?.'ts.  H.  II. _ Jackson,  written  in 
18B2,  gives  some  details  about  Cabr  zon  and  the 
Coahuillaa.     "Dear  Madam:  -  In  con^^lianco  with 
3' our  re^ue.it  I  prooeeied  to  the  Cabezon  7alley 
tnd  ha ye  endeavored  as  far  as  poaible  with  the  ^ 
time  at  my  Gc»r;rnand,  to  u3oertain  tte  present  con- 
dition   .   .   .01  these  Indiana  that  still  inhabit 

that  rortion  of  the  Colorado  Basin  known  as 
Cabezon  Valley,  th.t  beir^5  alao  the  rmae  of  the 
head  chief  who.  from  the  best  information  that 
can  be  obtened.  is  not  less  than  ninety,  und  pro- 
bably one  hundred,  years  old,  and  who-  atill  v^«s 
great  influence  .vith  Uie  Indians  in  that  vicinity .| 

p+  rre^ent  there  are  eif'ht  villages,  or  . 
r8^chirias!1ach   vith  it.  o^n  cupfeJn    but  all 
r^og^izing  old  Cabezon  as  the  head  chief .  I  as- 
certfined"! rem  a  1  g^^^  nun.ber  in  his^^^ 

Thei^ndians  are  not  ^at  '^f  .^^-J^f  „.?^iJ^'^d 
Indiana.     They  never  bolonsea  ^o  auy  n.iss.on^nd 

tele^rfn  'sri?itrail1ifcicr^a?tf?5ery  an|io, 
^^^hafe  sSboSls  eatablished  an^ionp;  them  gd  are 
willing  to  live  in  one^vilia^e  If  a  3uita0^^^^ 

place  can  be  selected."     I"„W^?5oi  ^  r 

of  San  Bemardino  County,  B7-e.8.  1904. 
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Extract  from  'Hiatory  of  San  Bernardino 
and  PiToraide  Countiea.  California.'  brown 
and  Boyd,  1922. 

Cahailla  Indiana. 


'Cahuilla  Valley  the  head^juarters  of  the  Car, 
hull  la  Indiana  ixrd  reaerration  is  thirty-five 
miles  away  from  Hanet  and  so  far  off  that  the 
Cahuilla  Indiana  were  comparRtively  secure 
from  the  molestation  from  *hite  men  and  alao 
remote  from  the  vices  and  diaeaaea  of  white 
men  -.vhich  were  ao  destructive  to  those  nearer 


the  coast. 


p.  315 


%^?//. 


Kah-wo-ah3 


■AT  Cahullla  ia  found  tho  mountain  triba 
of  Indiana.  Great,  stalwart  men.  fine  looking 
and  intellisent,  who  are  very  independent  and 
find  thetrestrictioriB  and  govermcent  of  the 
reaerTationf?  very  irksome.  Their  lands  are 
o-razing  lands  which  they  hold  in  conanon  and 
where  they  have  great  herds  of  c  ttle." 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood  in  VTi  atory  of  San  Ber- 
r^.rr^ino  and  Pi/eraide  Counties,  California 
by  Ero-sn  and  Eoyd,  318 »  19P.2. 


CI  ^oJrx.u:v.VV<i-% 


J.J.  Benjamin,  writing  in  1861,  says: 
The  mount i: ins  situated  et  the  edge  of 
the  Go  lore  do  Desert  are  inhibited  by  several 
smiiU  Indian  tribes.     To  these  belong  the 
Serirnos.  the  nnnhnillas  and  other  remnants 


of  formerly  powerful  m  tions.       They  subsist, 
in  pHrt.ofi  the  seeds  of  various  species  of 
ccctW5;^g?owinB  in  great  profusion  in  the  desert; 
in  p'-rt  of  their  hunting  prey.     Some  of  them 
cultivate  smFll  tracts  with  Indim  Corn,  whofct 
i:nd  melons,  rrd  they  breed  horse?. 

Although  these  tribes  do  not  belong  to 
the  n:ce  of  the  fj^r^  ni-^^ers.  they  nevertheles 


closely  resenble  them  in  thoir  customs  end 
htbits.     Extemf^Uy.  however,   they  are  very 
different;   they  are  of  better  build  fnd  of  a 
friendly  appean:nce.     They  injure  nobody  and 
are  in  every  way  a  peuce-loving  race;  but 
they,  as  in  the  c;.re  of  other  rboricinsl  n;ccs 

will  soon  dcubtleps  be  reckoned  with  the 

♦» 

extinct  tribes. 

(J. J.  LenjiiTrin/Droi  Jihrekn  amerikf',1369- 
1862.  •  iihnnovGr,ii,Viro,lB6-  . ) 


;^^//. 


Gauchama  Indiana. 


After  the  eartrviuake  ol  iri2  the  Gluclma  Indians  deatroyed 
the  ^'iagion  of  Politana  to  irotiiiate  their  -oda. 


p.  147 
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Ettract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino 
ey  from  the  Padres  to  the  Pioneer*. 
1810-1851'  by  Re?.  Father  Juan  Caballeria. 

Indians  of  San  Bernardino  Talley 


•.  .  .the  fifty  years  following  the  advent 

of  the  missionaries  dononatrated  the  fact  that  . 


•      ♦ 


these  Indians  were  capable  of  civilization. 
The  padres  were  the  directing  minds,  but  the  un- 
skilled harria  of  the  Indians  built  the  c.ission 
structurds.  .  .With  their  help,  vast  tracts  of  IboX 
were  brow^t  under  cultivation;  they  constructed 
a  syst^em  of  irrigation;  planted  orchards  and  viner 
yecdta;  naraifactured  many  articles  of  domestic  use, 
and  accomplished  rr.uch  thit  would  h  ve  been  con- 
sidered extremely  difficult  auriong  races  further 
advanced  in  civilization."-  p.  45 

■.   ,   .Their  settlements,  or  rancherias, 
were  independent  of  each  other.     E  ch  rancheria 
had!^!»rr.e  of  its  own.  and  a  different  langixage 

was  spoken,  the  in  habitants  of  one  rancheria 
fnany  times  being  un«ble  to  understana  the  lan- 
miage  of  another. 

".  .The  early  tnisaiomries  found  in  the 
valley  six  Indian  rancherias.  .  .each  rancheria 
contained  from  t.vo  to  three  hundred  people." 

p.  46 
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JAHUILU  TALES  by  David  J.  Woolsey.   Jour. Am. Folk-Lore  HJ, 
NoB.81  &  82.  Apr.-Sept.  239-240,  1908. 


CO 

CAHUILLAS  ^^^^^^.  ,^3  CahuiUaB  are  f rom  a  report  by 

Hon.  D.B.Wilson  to  the  SuperintendenT^TTman  mairs.  wnicn     a 
printed  in  a  Calif.  Newspaper  (presumably  the  Los  M^eles  bt-ar 
Beport  is  dated  Los  Angeles,  Dec  20,  loo^« 

The  Cahulllfts  are  a  lltUe  to   the  Horth  of  the  ,8a    LuUegy, 

occupying  the  Bountain  ridges  and  Interyening  alleys  to   the  T?anl 

S"  of   Swi   Bernardino,   dom  toward  ths  Mojare  Rirer  and   the  desert 

that  bordeiB   the  river  Colorado   -   the  nation  of  the  iaiSISA  '^^ri.v^ 

between  them  and  theea  rirere.     I  am  unable,   Just  now,   to  gire   the 

number  and  names  of  all  their  Tillage*.     San  Gcgfioni5>,  8«fn  Jacinto, 

I         CoYOta .  are  air.ong  those  test  know,   though  other*,  even  neerer.the 

I         ^-..rt  ;^r«  more  ooDulou*.     Agua  Caliente  was  latterly  a  mixture 


of  Cahuillas  and  San  Luie^oa  —  the  connecting  link  between  the 
tw«  nation*,  aa  San  Yaidro   is  considered  to  be  between  the    fTormer 
and  the  Dleguino*.     The  last  chief   (proper)    of  Agua  Caliente,  named 
Antonio  Oarra,   is  said  to  have  been  a  T^afla  by  birth,  educated  at   the 
mission  of  a-xn  Luis  Rey ,    for  he   could  read  and  write.     Hia  appeerance 
was  not   th£.t  or  a  Yffna .   but  there  would  be  nothing  strange   in  finding 
him  a   •in&.n  of  power'   aniong  the  Cahuillas  and  Sap  IfH^?e?S9f .      The 
Tillage   of  SanFelipe,   about  15  miles  from  Agua  Caliente,  and  always 
recognized  as  one   of   U^  Dieguino  nation,   still  claims  to  he   closely 
related   to,   or  a  branch  of,    the  XVW^.'.    "  "«««  however,   the  PieKui?\ft 
langu^e.     Agua  Caliente,   on  the  whole,  may  rather  be   considered  a* 

out  of  the  domain  of  the  CahjiUiSS..   »in°«  i*«  '^^^^  ""^^   ^°^  *"* 
the  village  destroyed,  about  a  year  ago       I  will  epeak  of  It  in 
another   connection,   hereafter,   as  it   is  of  *one   consequence  to  te  se 

Indiene* 

Ti^ie   Cahuille  chief*,   and  mny  of  the   peop).e,  spea*  Spanish. 

«■■■■■■■■■■••■■■■■■»■* 

Many  still  claim  to  be«Chri*tisn*' i   the  majoriiy   of  them  are  not. 
While  the  reverse   is   the  case  .ith  the  Ban  LuijieHo*  and  Dieguiilos. 


N 


A  gra*t  part  of  th«  neophytes  of     San  Gabriel,   the  wealthiest  of 


the  Missione,  were  Ca^ 


Their  name  means   •■aster'    in  oxir 


language,  or.  as  some  of  them  render   it.   Hhe  great  nation*.     Their 
entire  number  now  scaroely  exceeds  3,000  souls. 

SarOabriel  Mission  poesesssd  a  raluable   establishment  on  the 
present  ranoho  of  San  Bernardino.    .  A  large  number   of  them  had  bsen 
gathered  here  between   the  years  1825  and  1834.   In  the  latter  year. 

it  was  destroyed  toy  the  unoonrerted.  and  the    last  tie  severed   that 
bound  them  to   their  spititual   concpierors.    .  Bone  time  aifterwards, 
Juan  Antonio,  whose   soubriquet  is   'Generel  •   rerr-ored  to  and  kept  his 
Tillage  on  this  rancho.  until   its  purchase  last  yeai    by  a  Mormon 
settlement.     He  then  went  15  miles  fartter  back   into   th«  mountains, 
to  San  Corgonio,  another   old  dependency  of  San   Gabriel,    leaving 
the  Mormons  in  quiet  possession  of  almost  a  principality  capable  of 
sustaining  a  working  population  of  50,000  souls.     They  employ  and 
cultivate  the   kindliest  relations  with  all  the   Indians,  and,   I  am 
happy  to  state,  never   permit  ardent  spirits  to  be  sold  or  given  to 


Ihesn* 


•  ■  * 

At  SanGorg  nio  the   Indians  weie  brought  into  contact  » ith  Mr. 
Pauline  Weaver,  who  clain«   to  ha  ^  a  Mexican    title,  but.   notoriously, 
without  eny  regular,  writtengrant.      Tte   heirs  oJ;jiEtonio  l^studil  lo 

V.     «*•  fl«n  .TaA'tnto      the  site   of  aather   of  their  villages 
claim  the    lanchn  Qf  San  jae.wn«» ,    *i»  oxw^ 

[Ke  and  date  of  mper  not  given  on  cUppirs.   date  of   report. 
Los  Angeles,   DeQ.  20,   1852. 


CAHaiLU'MEDICINl':  OIID  OF  OOPP^ 

The  San  Francisco  Weekly  Herald,  iuguet 
30,  1860,  reprints  the  following  story  frcm  the 
Lo8  Argelee  Star,  which  shows  that  the  Gahuilla 
Indiana  ralued  as  'medicine'  the  oxid  of  copper 
found  in  the  Temescal  tin  mines: 

"The  Los  Angeles  Star  tells  a  curious  story 
of  Indian  superstition,  connected  with  the  dis- 
corery  of  the  Temescal  tin  mines  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  which  are  supposed  to  be  unequalled  for 
their  richness.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1857,  says  that  journal,  an  old  Indian  Chief 
of  the  Cahuilla  tribe,  residing  with  Mr.  Sexton 
of  San  Gabriel,  became  sick  and  felt  himself 
dying.  There  was  a  sectet  on  his  mind,  which  he 
wished  to  rereal  to  the  man  who  had  showed  him  so 
much  kindness;  he  feared  to  do  so,  however,  as  it 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  faithful  guardianship, 
and  yet  he  felt  it  would  eventually  become  known 
thiDiogh  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  wnite  man, 
who  ?pas  penetrating  every  portion  of  the  country, 
and  from  whrai  no  secret  could  be  much  longer  kept* 
Arguing  thus  with  himself,  and  being  anxious  to 
benefit  his  friend  by  imparting  to  him  tl^^  secret, 
he  consulted  his  'medicine  man,'  who  was  ixi.  . 


••>r 


'». 


CahuUlaUedicine 


attaijdanoe  on  him.  but  whose  simpies  were  nuw  uxx- 
aTailingi  meeting  at  first  with  opposition  from  this 
counsellor,  he  had  to  otercome  his  scruples,  but 
finally  obtained  his  assent  to  canply  with  his  orders , 
when  he  should  pass  away  to  the  land  of  spirits. 
Hating  thus  conciliated  his  counsellor,  he  called  to 
his  side  his  generous  friend  Sexton,  and  informed 
him  that  as  he  was  about  to  die ,  he  wished  to  oomrra> 
nicate  to  him  a  secret,  which  would  be  the  means  of 
maJcing  him  a  rich  man;  he  then  informed  him  that  he 
had  giten  orders  to  his'medicine  man*  to  conduct 
Sexton  to  the  place  where  they  obtained  their 
medicine ,  saying  that  though  only  used  by  them  as 
medicine,  he  knew  that  the  rock  contained  precious 
metal ,  and  that  he  wished  him  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  satisfied  that 
the  Americans  would  soon  find  out  what  is  was,  and 
its  T.alue.  He  was  the  last  of  his  name  and  family, 
and  there  was  none  to  whom  his  obligation  bound 
him  to  transmit  his  long  cherished  secret. 

Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  the  old  Chief, 
Mr.  Sexton,  taking  with  him  Mr.  P.M. Slaughter,  set 
out  with  his  Indian  guiae,  to  find  the  place  where 
the  medicine  was  obtained. 


Ofthnilla  medicine    _5 

The  Indian  made  his  way  to  Temescal.  then  bore  off 
to  the  mountains,  and  finally  came  to  the  base  of 
Cajalco  hill.     On  reaching  this  place  the  Indian 
eeemed  to  be  terribly  exorcised.     Standing  apart  from 
his  companions,  he  canmenced  lettering  sane  strange 
Bounds  i  shortly  he  brt>ke  out  into  a  sort  of  chant  or 
lamentation;  then  he  became  agitated,  his  cries  be- 
came  louder  and  louder,  his  body  became  distorted, 
and  swaying  to  arxi  fro  he  fell  to  the  earth;  this  he 
repeated;  he  spread  out  his  hands  toward  the  east,  then 
toward  the  west;  and  in  a  moment  started  off  in  a  run 
up  the  hill  in  a  stmight  line  to  a  hole  which  was 
dug  in  the  earth,     toiring  at  this,  he  went  tnrough 
pretty  much  the  same  gyrations  and  contortions;  then 
he  beckoned  to  the  wnite  men  to  come  up.  pointing  to 
the  hole  as  the  medicine  hole.     On  being  opened  it. 
was  found  to  be  a  mineral  rein,  and  on  being  tested. 
it  pn>yed  to  be  tin.     That  lead  is  called  'the 
Medicine  Lead'  on  Cajalco  hill;  and  that  is  the  manner 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  brou^t  to 
light.     The  'medicine*  obtained  from  the  rock,  was 
the  oxyd  of  copper, -^San  Francisco  Weekly  Herald. 
August  50,  im>. 


CiffiiJIlLA  TA^S 


"The  following  brief  outlines  of  traditions  of   (r39) 
the  Cahuilla  Indians  of  the  Colorado  desert  may  be 
of  interest,  inasmuch  as  ho  myths  or  tales  of  these 
people  seem  to  have  been  published, 

•7h«  i^^bontinp^  3 tar — Tak'^vich,  the  Shoo ting-P. tar, 
living  on  Kount  3an  Jacinto,  once  carried  off  a  bath- 
ing woman.  He  >ept  her  one  year,  but  when  she  became 
homesick,  allowed  her  to  return,  on  condition  that 
for  one  year  i.ftor  her  arrivsl  she  v.ould  not  tell 
whcfe  she  had  been.  On  reaching  her  home,  hc\7e'/er, 
the  woman  did  not  wait  for  the  expiration  of  the  year, 

told  her  story,  and  died. 

"A  Vipit  to  the  3un. — A  number  of  men  went  v/est- 
ward  until  they  reached  the  ocean.   'Then  they  began 
to  swim.  They  became  very  thirnty  anH  drank  salt 
water.  T'lercupcn  all  of  them  died  except  three.  T-.q 
ocean  told  them  a  charm  which  thoy  could  pronounce 
and  then  drink  salt  water  without  evil  effects.  Ther,e 
throe  men  finally  readied  the  nhore  on  the  otV^er  side. 
Here  the  Sun  lived.  By  the  3un»s  house  stood  a  tell 
pine.  Every  day  the  Sun  clinbed  this.  Fricn  he  reached 
the  lop,  it  was  noon.  As  the  Sun  oescendcd,  the  pine 
burned,  but  grew  up  again  luring  the  ni^ht.  3o»cthing 
that  the  3un  carried  mde   the  difference  of  the 
seasons.   The  throe  men  stayed  here. 


The,  «ro  told  not  to  look  into  certain  potted  jars       (r40) 
One  of  the  however,  aid  .0.  .hereupon  »e„  leaped    ron, 

.  ,  .-.-I   A  kiTT      T^e  two  survivors  were  told 
the  jars  and  killed  him.     T.e  two    u 

„„t  to  no  to  another  hou.e  in  thie  place  -.here  the  ™oon 
ll„d.    .evortheless  one  of  th«  «nt  to  th.e  hon.o.     ... 

,  ».     j-^.1       'Phf  csinf'le  survivor 
^v«  fft  him  «nd  he  died.      I'le  i?inti« 
old  woman  spoke  to  mm  ana 

u     «       Hn  waq  blown  back  acres?  tne 
now  wished  to  return  hotnc.     do  was  ^ 

^        •    1     .fffi«  havinr  hoen  instructed  by  the  oun 
ocean  by  the  wind ,  af  tei^,  na\  mb 

rf«^  bis  arrival  his  experiences, 
not  to  tell  for  one  year  after  his  arriva 

hi.  0.11  nooDle.  the  mm  was.  however,  pressed 
Bock  atnong  his  ofm  poopxe.  ^n  «  nicrht 

,,  the»  to  relate  ,hnt  had  happened  to  h.n.     0  e     ..ht 
he  yielded  and  told,  hut  ..*en  the  =un  »se  ..e  d.ed. 
Valley  Center.  Cal. 


riavid  J.  Viocsley. 


t      .     ^n     ?olk-Lore.  Vol.  XXI.  i^p.  ^-^^^  ^^' 
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—       ^  "^  5<tc>  \'\X\. 


A  DOIBLE  FOR  KING  TflDAS 
There  are  other  rivers  with  golden  aanda  besides  the  Phr- 
gian  Pactolus  where  the  wealthy  King  Midas  deposited  his  gold, 
askir^  for  no  interest.    And  there  are   o*>^er  myths  to  go  with 
the  rivers,  very  like  the  one  which  Ovid  h^s  preserved  for  us. 
though  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  one  to  record  the 
story.     Even  our  own  California  Indians,   fat.   lazy,  and  unin- 
imaginative  though  rnost  of  them  seem,  have  a  tradition  which 
parallels  the  old  Midas  story  very  closely.     It  is  indeed  (luite 
as  beautiful  and  rrore  rordern.  as  it  is  witbout  the  happy  ending' 

This  tradition  is  one  of  the  rrany  wiich  are  t61d  concerning 
a  chief  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians,  a  tribe  now  occupying  the  Palm 
Sprirgs  Indian  Reservation  in  Southern  California.     T-e  chief's 
name  is  sontimes  Andreas  ard  sometimes  lfejr:on  and  sometim.es  Char- 
ley,  depending  on  the  -nmttor  and  his  audience.     An  Indian 
audience,   of  course,  prefers  Charlie.     The  story  says  that  this 
ancient  chief  did  a  good  turn  for  the  Great  Spirit,  who  was  ap- 
preciative,  like  Bacchus  before  him.     So  he  promised  -is  bene- 
factor to  ^rant  whatever  he  would  ask.     And  the  foolish  fellow. 
livirE  up  to  tradition,  asked  that  he  might  be  clothed  entirely 
in  golden  feathers.     Sehis  dress  becam.e  golden,  and  a  wonderful 
sight  it  was.     But  he  soon  discovered  that    .is  m.occasins  hurt 
his  feet  when  he  walked,  and  his  hea^y  head-dress  burdened 
his  head  when  ne  moved,  e.rd  his  clothes  Vept  him  from  bending  down 

to  drink  in  the  stretim  vv-en  he  w.-.s  thirsty. 


A  Double  for  Kins  Midas  ,2 

One  mifc"ht  think  that  King  Midas'  handicap  ms  the_  greater. 
since  eve^rythins  he  touched  beca^.e  gold.     But  King  Midas  lived 
in  a  palace  with  servants  to  wait  upon  him.  and  it  would  not 
nave  troubled  Hm  much  if  he  couldn't  lean  over  to  put  on  his 
afioes.     In  fact,   it  seems  that   it  was  hunger  and  thirst  alone 
that  drove  him  to  repent  of  his  wish.     But  it  was  a  different 
trouble  that  old  Andreas  had.     His  clothes  n^de  him  too  stiff 
to  jump  across  even  the  smallest  brook.     He  could  not  mount  1  ^ 
his  horse  nor  build  a  fire  r or  lie  down.     After  a  few  days 
he  knew  that  it  was  in$.a^sible  for  nim  to  live  tlius  any  long- 
er.    Too  much  of  a  good  sport  to  corri.lain  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  slid  into  the  river  and  was  drowned.     And  in  confimation 
of  the  story  the  " Indian^  todsy  point  to  the  golden  sends  of 
tb.- river  bed.  golden  because  mngled  mth  them  ere  little 
oieces  of  golden   feathers.     The  trouble  with  the  story  is 
th..ttthere  are  at  least  five  streams  in  these  regions  which 
be.e  beds  of  golden  sands.     Thus  the  Indians  could  easily 
dispute  over  the  grave  of  Andreas  as  the  Greeks  did  over 

the  birthplace  of  Homer. 

.he  legend  goes  on  to  say  th.t  ^hen  Andreas  Canyon  rum- 
bles  and  mutters  for  no  reason  at  all,  rs  it  often  does, 
Chief  .ndreas   is  turning  over  in  his  grave.     And  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  not  restless  beccuse  of  the  dis- 
Somiort  of  golden   feathers,   for  the  Great  ipirit.  kind 
as  Bacchus  himself,   allowed  him  to  leave  his  firess  of  gold 
at  the  bottom  of   the   stream. 


3oT>eyVxvvx^  1rY\;\es. 


Los  iiHgeles  lUoK  ^cKoo\. 


Ca^V\^'vVVa^ 


CAI.1PAiaN  AGAINST  INDIANS 


RIVEBSI0B  CO., C ALU. 


Benjamin  Davis  Wilson,  a  prominent  citizen  who  settled  in 
California  in  1841,  and  who  was  appointed  Indiaji  Agent  for  the 
S.  district  of  Calif,  in  1852,  In  ObservationB  on  Early  Days  in 
Calif,  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  oaiKpaign  which  he  led  against  the  Cahuilla  Indians 
in  1845  . 

"We  all  returned  [^from  a  can^paign  against  the  Indians  of  the      36 
Mojave  River!  ard  rendevoused  at  ray  ranch  of  Jurupa,to  refit  with 
new  horses,  provisions,  SiC  for  another  campaign.     Some  20  of  the  men 
for  wounds  or  other  causes,  left,  and  the  command  xas  reduced  to 

about  60. 

Our  march  this  time  was  through  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass  (where 
the  railroad  now  runs)  down  into  the  Cahuilla  country,  our  object 
being  this  time  to  capture  two  renegade  San  Gabriel  neophytes 
who  had  taken  up  their  residence  among  the  Cahyillas  and  corrupted 
many  of  the  young  men  of  that  tribe,  with  whom  they  carried  on  a 
conatant  depredation  .  ot  ■   the  ranchmen  of  this  diatrict.  Nothing 
of  note  occurred  on  our  journey,  till  arriving  at  the  head  of  the 
desert  in  the  place  called  Agua  Caliente  (Hot  Springs).  We  were 
there  met  by  the  chief  of the  Cahuillas ,  whose  name  was  Cabezpn 
(Big  Head)  with  about  20  of  his  picked  followers  to  remonstrate 
against  our  going  upon  a  campaing  againstthis  people,  for  he  and 
they  had  ever  been  good  and  friendly  to  ths  whites.  I  made  known  to 
him  that  I  had  no  desire  to  wage  war  on  the  Cahuillas,  as  I  knew 
them  to  be  what  he  had  saidof  tJr^m,  but  that  I  had  come  with  the 
determination  of  seizing  the  two  renegade  Christians  who  were 


36 


37 


36 
continually  depredating  on  my  people.     He  then  tried  to  frighten 

me  out  of  tte  n6tion  of  going  into  his  country  alleging  that  it 
was  sterile,  and  devoid  of  both  grass  and  ^ter,  ard  therefore  our- 
selves ani  our  horses  would  perish  ther^.    I  replied  that  I  had 
had  long  experience  in  that  sort  of  life,  and  was  satisfied  that 
a  white  man  could  go  wherever  an  Indian  went.     I  cut  the  argument 
short  by  placing  the  chiflf  a«i  his  party/under  arrest,  and  taking 
away  their  ams.     He  became  very  much  alarmed,  cried  and  be&'^d  of 
me  not  to  arrest  him  as  he  had  always  been  a  good  man.     I  assured 
him  that  I  would  avoid,   if  possible,  doing  him  or  his  people  any 
ha»m.  Ibut  had  duties  to  perf onn  and  intended  to  carry  them  out  in 
mjr  own  way.     I  then  sternly  remarked  to  him  there  were  but  two  ways 
to  settle  the  matter.     One  was  for  me  to  march  forward  with  my 
commani..  looking  upon  all  Indians  that  I  met  as  enemies  till  I  got 
hold  of  the  two  Christians;  the  other  was  for  him  to  d*ach  some  of 
his  trusty  men.  and  bring  the  two  robbers  dead  or  alive  to  my  canp. 
He  again  protested .  but  when  he  saw  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  forwani.  he  called  me  to  him.  and  said  that  he  and  his  men 
had  held  counsel  together,  and  that  if  I  would  release  his  brother 
.    Man  and  some  12  more  of  his  people  which  he  pointed  out  (himself 
and  6  or  7  more  ranaining  as  hostages)  Man  would  bring  those 
malefactors  to  me.  if  I  would  wait  where  we  then  had  our  ca^q?.     I  . 
at  once  acceded  to  his  petition,  released  Man  and  the  other  12  and 
let  them  have  their  arms.     I  told  them  to  go  on  their  errand,  first 
asking  how  man/  days  they  would  need  to  accomplish  it.     TheyfTsked 

for  2  days  and  nights. 

We  stayed  tl^re  that  night,  all  next  day  with  the  most  oppressive 


heat  that  I  had  ever  exjjerienced.     It  was  so  hot  that  we  could  3!Z 

not  si4  down,  but  had  to  stand  up  and  fan  ourselves  with  our  hat«. 
The  ground  would  burn  us  when  we  attanipted  to  sit.     Late  the  follow- 
ing night  the  Chief  called  me.  and  asked  me  to  put  my  ear  to  the 
grouni,  stating  that  he  heard  a  noise,  as  if  his  men  weee  comipg. 
I  did  as  he  desired  and  heard  a  rumbling  noise,  which  at  every 
moment  became  clearer.     In  the'^course  of  one  hour  we  could  begin  to 
hear  the  voices,  and  the  old  Chief  remarked  to  me  with  much  satis- 
faction that  it  was  all  right.    He  could  tell  by  the  singing  of  his 
men  jshat  they  had  been  successful  in  their  errani.     I  ordered  30 
of  my  men  to  mount  their  horses  and  go  to  meet  than  to  see  if  all 
was  right,  as  it  was  possible  that  those  Indians  were  coming  with 

hostile  tiftWBiior    .  ■ 

In  due  time  my  horsemen  came  back  and  repotted  that  they 
believed  [all  was  right.     I  then  haxi  ray  men  under  arms  and  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  party  which  consisted  of  40  or  50  warriors,     Man 
ordered  the  party  to  halt  some  400    yards  from  my  camp,  himself  and  , 
another  companion  advancing,  each  one  carrying  the  head jtf.oi^^  of 
the  malefactors,  which  they  threw  at  my  feet  with  evident  m%rks 

of  nleasure  at  the  successful  result  of  their  expedition.     Man 

^  in  one  of  his  thiehs  .     j   • 

at  the  same  time  showing  me  an  arrow  wound ^which  lie  had  received  m 

the  skirmish  that  took  place  against  those  two  Christians  and  their 
friends.     Several  others  had  been  ^rounded,  but  none  killed  except 
the  two  renegade  Christians. 

By  this  time  day  was  brsaking,  and  we  started  on  our  return, 
the  campaign  being  at  an     end.  left  the  Indians  with  the  two  heals 
at  Agua  Caliente,  after  giving  them  all  our  spare  rations  which 
were  very  considerable." 
Ben:.Da,is  Wilaon.Observations^onJarly  g|f  E^o°^f ^^i.ibr|^ ."islf ' ' 
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M>6'^/^ 


Medicine  Men 


■Each  tribe  had  its  sorcerers  or  medicine  men.  ^hey  were  the 
guardians  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  directed  all  ceremonies 
and  were  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  on  account  of  the  myster- 
ious supernatural  powers  that  they  claimed  to  possess.  Every 
rancheria  had  a  place  for  religious  ceremonies  where  incantations 
and  seciret  rites  were  performed.  The  sorcerers  were  more  powerful 
then  the  chiefs,  who  yielded  obedience  to  them.  They  claimed  to 
cure  disease,  bring  rain,  ward  off  misfortune  and  were  called  upon 
to  decide  all  matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  tribe  or 

rancheria. 

■The  missionaries  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  over- 


coming the  evil  influence  of  the  sorcerers.  .  .  .In  hidden  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  far  away  from  the  missions,  the  padres  often  dis- 
covered shrines  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  coyote,  and  evidence 


of  their  continued  use." 


p.  50 


"The  Indians  looked  upon  their  medicine  men  as  beings  endowed 
with  superior  knowledgp  and  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  The  medi- 
cine men  practiced  their  art  throu^  mystical  incantations  and  also 
used  various  herbs,  balsams  and  healing  leaves  and  effected  their 
cures.  When  a  person  was  taken  sick  the  medicine  men  were  always 


called." 


p.  62. 


From  'Hifltory  of  San  Bernardino  Valley  from  the  Padresj^ 
the"ffi^neer3.  1810-1851*.  Father  Juan  Caballeria,   1902. 


Palm  Springs  Indians  here  in  Washington  April  20,  1937 


\ 


Marcus  Peet 
Genevieve  St.  Marie 


Ir.  and  Mrs.  Orrin  Hatchitt 
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le-fbird'St 


ird  St» — 6t^» 


Office  Indiaji^ Affairs.  Di-1820   Ex  2111 

Senate  Goran  Ind  Affairs  Nat  3120  Ex  50 
House  Comrr,  Ind  Affairs   Nat  3120 


'alms  Springs  vocabularies  already  obtained  hy  G.H.M. : 


from— Francesco  Patencio 


Lorenzo  Cheno 

/ 

on  road  near  Banning 


1907 
1909 
1932 


COMUILLA  AilD  SERRAIIO  IKDIMS  IH  SAII  GORGOli: 

Ca 


I/" 


0  PASS,  eALIFORKIA 
if.  Journ.  1907,  p  358 


On  October  24,  1907,  at  the  town  of  Banning  in  the  upper 
part  of  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  I  met  some  Coahuilla  and  Serrano  Indians, 
and  in  the  evening  secured  vocabularies  of  both  languages. 

Before  dark  saw  a  pretty  piece  of  roping.   A  young  man  was 
passing  ,  driving  a  horse  and  buggy,  the  horse  trotting,  when  an  Indiai 


suddenly  threw  a  rope  over  the  feei-se^'neck.   Tlie  horse  stopped  in- 
stantly.  The  Indian  laughed,  stepped t^*^d  took  off  the  rope,  and 


as 


the  horse  started  to  trot  again,  th«-fediaH  threw  the  rope  again 


and  cauglit  him  by  tka  fore  foot— the  horse  of  course  stopping  instant- 
ly to  avoid  being  throvm.       Tne  horse  was  doubtless  a  range  animal. 
Had  he  not  been  used  to  the  rope  and  kno'OTi  its  meaning  perfectly  he 
would  have  made  serious  trouble  for  himself  and  the  driver.     Range 


horses  have  much  respect  for  the  rope 


ATAPLILI'ISH 


Ataplilinsh;  Name  used  by  Kroeber  in  1915  for  a  supposed 
tribe  formerly  occupying  the  upper  Santa  Glara  River 
and  its  affluents  from  Solidad  Canyon  down  stream  to 
a  point  between  Sespe  and  Piru,  including  Piru  Creek 
up  to  and  including  Alamos  Creek.-- i^roeber.  Am. 
Anthropol'ogist.  Vol.  17. pp. 773-775  (Dec.  1915)  issued 

Feb. 1916. 

Later,  evidently  learning  that  AtapUirisb  was 

not  the  name  of  the  people  stated,  but  of  the  Ennesen 
(whom  he  calls  Salinas),  he  adopted  the  name  Alliklik 
for  the  upper  Santa  Clara  people. —Kroeber.  Hdbk. Indians 


Calif.. pp. 556  &  613.  1925. 


^^^I/Ws^ 


"i  word  should  "be  said  also  as  to  the  pronunciation  and 
spelling  of  the  tribal  name,  Coahuilla.  The  ward  is  Indian,  and 
the  tribesmen'*  own  disignation  for  themselves,  and  means  "master" 
or  "ruling  people".  There  is  some  slight  variation  in  its  pro- 
nunciation, but  the  most  usual  is,  probably,  Kow-wet-yah  accent 
on  the  second  syllable.  "▼ 


"The  route  traveled  between  these  two  tribes  [Cahuilla 
and  Chemeweve]  is  an  almost  direct  trail  running  eastward  from 
the  Cabeson  valley  to  the  Colorado.  In  places  this  path  has  been 
worn  deep  in  the  ridges  of  rock  over  which  it  passes.^-  The  Indians 
take  about  two  days  to  make  the  trip."^ 


■    I    II  iH  « 


V  Barrowd.  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern 
Calif.,  p.S,  1900. 

N^Ibid,  p.25. 


Barrows  quotes  from  an  article  by  a  Major  McKinstry, 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  of  June  1853,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  "the  Ceahuillas  .  .  .  claim  a  strip  of  country 
commencing  on  the  coast  and  extending  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  Colorado  river,  following  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains." V 

And  Barrows  tells  U8;"it  is  true  that  the  relatiois  of 
the  Coahuillas  with  the  Chemehuevi  have  always  been  and  still  are 
-most  intimate.  There  seems  to  be  more  friendly  feeling  and  more 
intimacy  between  these  two  tribes  belonging  to  different  linguistic 
families  than  between  the  Coahuillas  and  any  of  the  other  Indians 
of  their  own  family,  who  speak  an  almost  identical  dialect,  as  the 
Luisenos,  for  example.  The  Chemehuevi,  from  their  reservation  on 
the  Colorado  river,  are  still  frequent  guests  in  the  jacales  of 
the  Coahuillas,  and  come  annually  to  the  San  Bernardino  mountains, 
north  of  the  Gabefon,  to  hunt;  Coahuilla  Indians  have  even  told  , 
me  that  the  two  tribes  formerly  constituted  one  nation  aid  that 
their  languages  are  still  but  little  different.  This  seems  at 
variance  with  the  linguistic  evidence  that  has  so  far  been  pre- 
sented. But  the  vocabularies  that  we  have  of  the  Chemehuevi  are 
very  scanty.  A  fuller  study  of  these  two  languages  may  reveal  a 
closer  similarity  than  has  before  this  been  discovered,  and  that 
is,  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  historical  relations  of  these 
two  tribes."  ^  


• 


^  David  Prescott  Barrows,  ¥fee  Ethno-Botaay  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians 
of  Southern  Calif.,  p. 23,  1900. 
Nj^Ibid,  pp. 23-24. 


CREATION  MYTH  OP  THE  »CAHUILLA»  INDIANS 


The  rou^  manuscript  of  an  elaborate  Creation  Myth  recited  by 
Francisco,  an  old  ♦Cahuilla*  Indian  of  Palm  Springs,  California,  ob- 
tained by  Mrs.  Mabel  L.  Chilberg  of  Azusa,  California,  was  brought 
to  me  at  Lagunitas  in  September  1928,  by  Mrs.  Chilberg  and  later  re- 
turned to  her* 

ft 

H  is  an  important  document  deserving  careful  study  and  should 

* 

be  compared  vfitlj  fioscana's  Chiniechinich. 

Following  are  th»  chapter  headings: 
Introduction  Migration  from  the  North 


The  Creation 

Some  of  the  First  People 

Yellow  Body  (2  parts) 

Ta-co-wits 


The  People  vtoo  went  to  see 
the  Sun 

Herbs  and  Medicine 

The  Birds 

The  story  of  the  New  Stars 


Se-che  (Palm  Springs)  ^     ^     .     -        i.  i.u  « 
*  ^     f  "o  /  (jjjQ  Beginning  of  the  New 

"Ga  wis  ke  onca"(ewners  of  Palm  Springs)   Plants 


The  5  Hepdmen  of  the  Fifth  People 
1st.  Memorial  Fiesta  for"Mocot" 
Sundown  or  Sunset 
More  of  "Con  wis  ca  on  ca" 


Legends  of  the  Devil  Woman 
The  Moon  Maiden 
Home  Life  of  the  Indian  People 
The  Fiesta  for  growing  girls 
Settling  Coachella  Valley 


KoosWIXilWi^^^ 


Extract  from  'Histoxx^of^H^^^i^f-^i^^-j 


fV.A  P^/ires  to  ttiePieP 
Juan  Cabal  leria,  1902. 


Guachama 


A  party  under  Padre  D»eU  came  into  San  Bernardino  Valley.^ 

May  1810.  and  giTO  it  the  mine.  ..„i„.  <,« 

r  <!=r,  Rfimaidino  Valley  was  aashaoa.  •*>!«>«  <» 
The  Indian  n«»e  of  San  Eexmrixno  7  ^ 

Plenty  to  eat.  •     -The  Indians  .ere  known  a»  SachSMOflfll— 

1    ,»  ^ncheria      A  .mber  of  other  raneheria.  .ere  eoat- 
here  a  populous  ..ncher  a.    A    ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

tered  throughout  the  valley,  each  bearing  a  nam 

rilne*  .here  it  .as  situated.* 

^^*''  f tocham- A  plB^e  of  plenty  to.  eat 

CucaBpi^bit  —  Sand  Place 

Jurmipa.   Water  Place 

__     Tolocabit  Place  of  the  big  head 

^^  Hilly  Place . 


San  Bernardino 

Cuoamonga 

Riverside 


San  Timoteo  (Redlands) 
Homoa 


Yucaipa 
Muscupiabe 


T&isaipa 


_    Wet  Lands 


jciipiabit- 


Pinon  Place. 


pp.  38-39 


neophytes  .ere  left  under  co»and  of  Hipolito.     The  raneheria 
ofVssIon  Indians  hec=»e  known  as  P^it^-     I-i-  -^-^^^ 
Politam  in  1812.  the  year  of  the  earthquaJee. 


Extract  from  'History  of ^ San  Bernardino  Yal ley  from 
the  Padres  to  the  Pioneers.  1810-1851'  by  Kev.  Father  Juan 
Cabal leria,  1902. 

« 

Guachama  Lan^age. 


"Father  Lasuen,  successor  to  Father  Junipero  Serra  as  mis- 
sionary president,  states  in  a  letter  that  there  were  no  less 
than  17  different  languages  spoken  by  the  natives  between  San 
jjiego  and  San  Francisco.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
different  dialects."  p.  52. 

".  .  .three  distinctly  separate  languages  were  spoken  in 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Gabriel  mission.  The  Q-ulchi  language 
was  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel  and  as  far 
east  as  Cucainonga.  Another  language  was  spoken  all  along  the 
Santa  Ana  River  and  in  Orange  County,  while  the  language  of  the 
Guachama  was  spoken  by  the  Serrano  tribes,  among  whom  were  the 

San  Bernardino  Indians. 

•The  Guachama  language  was  guttural  and  principally  mono- 
syllabic. The  orthography,  recorded  by  the  padres,  is,  of  course, 
phonetic.  In  analogy  the  nouns  formed  plural  by  prefixing  the 
word  'tJitchel'.  The  conjugation  of  the  Guachama  verbs  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  other  Indian  languages  of  Southern  California. 
Pronouns,  and  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb  are  also  expressed 

by  prefixes. 

"The  system  of  enumeration,   like  other  mission  Indian  lan- 
guages, counts  one  to  five.     The  number  with  the  prefix  one 
(con)  is  repeated  to  express  six,  seven,  etc."' 


\% 


Guachazna  Langaage  2. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Guachama,  the  language  of  the  tribe  of 
Indians  located  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley: 


Nouns 


Man 


nejanis 


Father — jana 
Daughter— pull  en 


Brother- 

iua 

Enemy  — 

panajanucan 

Eyes  — 

japus 

Sun  — 

tamit 

Mountain 

-temas 

Tree 
Fire 


Bow 


paus 
cut 


Night  —  tuporit 


yujal 


Rabbit — tabut 


Name 

Woman 

Son 

Sister 

Friend 

Head 

Mouth 

Foot 

Moon 

River 
Water 
Stone 
House 
Arrow 
Cold 


esen 

nitchul 

mailloa 

nau 

niquiliuj 

toloea 

tama 

jai 

mannuil 

uanish 

pal 

cauix 

jaqui 

penyugal 

yuima 


Adjectives 


Good 
Bad- 


One 
Two 


Three 
Four 


utcha 
elecuix 


supli 
-uil 

.pa 
uitchu 


anall 
Large 


Numerals 


Five 


namacuana 


Six  —  consupli 
Seven  — conuil 
Ei£^t  —  conpa 


cum 
lul 


Nine—  conuitchu 
Ten namachima 


Guachama  Language  3. 


\ 


Pronouns . 


I 


nehe 


Thou— eh 
He  — ^pe 


To  eat 
To  cook 
To  walk 
to  wish 
To  rain 


To  cure 


To  be 


gua 
culcu 


nacaiz 


nacocan 
nenix 


To  fight  —  nucan 


tinaich 

yanash 


We 


chem 


You- — eheh  . 
They—pehem 


Verbs* 


To  drink 
To  sleep 
To  wash 
To  have 


To  be  sick 
To  paint 
To  give      - 


paca 

culca 


•  • 


paixjani 
nauca 
mucal 
piecuaquis 

anaixgam 


Adverbs 


Nearer 


f  omo  rr 0 w 

Not  


Plenty 


sunchi 


,  paix 
quihi 
-  chana 


Today 


Yesterday 


Many 


Conjugation  of  the  verb  Tculu  (to  cook) 


iach 

tacu 
meta  • 


Present 


I  cook 


nehe  culcu 


fhou  cookest  — ^hculcu 

He  cooks  '  peculcu 

Past. 
I  cooked  —  tocu  neheculcu 

^  Thou  cooked  - 


He  cooked 


--tocu  ehculcu 
-  jDeculcu 


We  cook 


chemculcu 


You  cook ehehculcu 

They  cook  —  pempemculcu 

We  cooked—  tocu  chemculcu 
You  cooked  —tocu  ehehculcu 
They  cooked -tocu  pempOTiculcu 


Guachaira  Language  4. 


I  shall  cook 
Thou  wilt  cook 
He  will  cook 


Future,  of  the  verb  Tculu  (to  cook) 


p^aix  neheculca 
pail  ehculcu 
pail  peculcu 


We  will  cook-  paix  chumculcu 
You  will  cook-paii  ehehculcu 

T^hey  will  cook-paix  pemp«nculcu 

pp.  53-55 


.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Guachaina  language. 
"Having  no  word  in  Indian  to  express  God,  the  Spanish  Dios  is 
used.  The  saim  applies  to  the  word  pan  (bread).  The  staple  article 
of  food  among  the  Indians  was  acorns.  Not  wishing  to  ask  for  acorns 

the  Spanish  word  is  substituted." 

"Dios  Janna  panyetnash  Tucupac  santificado  ut  cha  et 
en  pennacash  toco  jahi  cocan  najanis  Tubuc  aix. 

"Guaoha   pan  meta  tainepic  penaixjan  chemyanaix  ut 
cha  panajanucan  quihi  elecui  suyu  Amen".  p*  55 


i.. 


Extract  from     'HiBtorv  of  Ssji  Bernardino  Vallev. 

t  to  the  Pioneers.  IbiO-moi'   by  hefT^Father 


from  the  Padres         .— 

Juan  CaWilleria,   1902. 


7 


•The  year  1812.  known  in  history  as  tbl  ano  de  los  temblores' . 
(the  year  of  the  earthquakes),  found  the  valley  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous -  it  closed  up  the  ruins  of  Politana,  .  .  .When  the  strange 
rumblings  beneath  the  earth  commenced  and  frequent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt,  the  effect  was  to  arouse  the  superstitious  fears 
of  the  Indians.  The  hot  springs  of  the  valley  iOreased  in  temper- 
ature to  an  alanning  extent,  a  new  'cienegata'  or  hot  spring,  ap- 
peared near  Pol i tana,  (now  called  Urbita. ).  ..  .These  hot  springs 
were  regarded  by  the  Indians  with  superstitions  veneration.  Shey  were 
associated  with  their  religious  ceremonies  and  were  known  to  them 
as  medicine  springs.  When  these  charges  became  so  apparent  they 
were  filled  with  apprehension  of  danger.  .  .  .they  came  to  believe  ^^ 
it  was  the  manifestation  of  anger  of  some  powerful  spirit  displeased 
at  the  presence  of  the  Christians  among  them.  Desiring  to  appease 
this  malevolent  deity.  .  . .  they  fell  upon  the  settlement  of  Poli- 
tana.  massacred  most  of  the  mission  Indians  aid  converts  add  destroyed 

the  buildings. 

The  auachamas  rebuilt  the  rancheria  and  inhabited  it  until  long 


after  the  decree  of  secularization. 


p.  40 


7^.0/ii- 


Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino 
Valley  from  the  Padres  to  the  Pioneers,  1010 
1651'  by  Rev.  Father  Juan  Caballeria.  IS^O^. 


Food. 


The  Indians  of  San  Bernardino  Valley  "sub- 
sisted upon  vdld  roots,  herbs,  nuts,  field  mice, 
worms,  lizards,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects, 
birds,  fish,  geese,  ducks  and  wild  game.     The 
flesh  foods  were  consumed  raw  or  only  slightly 
cooked.     They  were  very  fond  of  acorns  w^ich 
during  the  season  were  gathered  in  laige  quan- 
tities.    These  were  often  prepared  by  grinding 
in  mortars  or  on  stone  slabs.   .   .They  were 
sometimes  placed  in  woven  baskets  of  reeds  and 
boiled  in  water  heated  with  hot  stones,   then 

* 

kneaded  into  a  dough  and  baked  on  hot  stones 
in  front  of  a  fire.     A  small  round  seed  called 
'chia'  was  also  used.     This  was  made  into  a  flour 
called  'atole'.     Their  subsistence  was  often 

very  precarious  and  their  habits  somewhat  mi- 

fratory,  going  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
heir  food  supply,  which  varied  with  the  season 
of  the  year."  P*  ^'^' 


4 


^■^T^- 


Extract  from  VHiptory  of  San  Bernardino. 
«nr^  piveraidA  c^mintiea.  Ualii'ornia^  Brown 
and  Boyd,  1922. 


Food. 


•A  great  many  years  ago  the  San  BernardSno 
Yalley  was  inhabited  by  the  Cahuilla,  the  S_ermnp 
and  the  Gaachama  tribes.  .  .Villages  ^  Vnch- 
erias"  we  te  scattered  in  various  directions. 
Here  the  Indians  lived  in  peace  and  happiness 
and  had  plenty  to  eat.  In  the  valley  the  hare, 
the  rabbit,  the  quail,  the  duck  and  the  goose 
abounded;  along  the  foothills  and  mountains  the 
deer  amd  bear  were  numerous;  the  acorns,  the  jun. 
iper  berries,  the  pinones  (pinenuts).  choke  cher- 
ries, mescal  and  tunies  (prickly  pear)  furnished 
varieties  of  food,  provided  bountifully  by  na^ 
ture,  justifying  the  Indians  in  calling  the 
valley  as  the  place  of  plenty  to  eat."  >^^62, 


Extract  from  'Hif^tory  of  San  Bernardino 
^^°^*  Indians  of  San  Bernardino  Valley 


».  .  .the  fifty  years  following  the  advent 
of  the  missionaries  demonstrated  the  fact  that 


•   • 


these  Indians  were  capable  of  civilization. 
The  padres  were  the  directing  minds,  but  the  un- 
skilled hands  of  the  Indians  built  the  mission 
structures.  .  .With  their  help,  vast  tracts  of  kid 
were  brought  under  cultivation;  they  constructed 
a  system  of  irrigation;  planted  orchards  and  vine* 
yards;  manufactured  mny  articles  of  domestic  use. 
and  accomplished  much  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered extremely  difficult  among  races  further 
advanced  in  civilization."  P 

•.  .  .Their  settlements,  or  rancherias. 
were  independent  of  each  other.  Eaxjh  rancheria 
had'^OEme  of  its  own.  and  a  different  language 

™rtaLed  from  two  to  three  hundred  people.^ 
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Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino  and  piveraide 
Countiea.  California'.  Brown  and  Boyd.  1922. 

Gauchama  Indians. 


-; 


After  the  earthquake  of  1812  the  Gauchama  Ind: 
the  Miaaion  of  Politana  to  propitiate  their  goda 
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IN   PALM  VALLEY 


BY   GEORGE   HAMI.IN    FITCH 


THE  mention  of  any  new  natural 
wonder  of  California   is    apt    to 
cause  a  derisive  smile  among  those 
who  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
marvelous  things  in  the  Golden  State 
ranging  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  the 
Big  Trees  and  from  the  Geysers  to  the 
bottomless  lakes  of  the  Sierras.     Yet 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that   five  years 
hence  the  Eastern  tourist  will  be  loath 
to  return  to     his    home    without    a 
sight   of   Palm    Springs    and     Palm 
Caiion,   those    unique    spots    on   the 
fringe  of  the  great   Colorado  Desert, 
which    have      no    parallel    in     this 
country  but  which   are  known   only 
to  a  small    number    of  people    who 
have    braved      the    forbidding    bar- 
riers  that    shut    them   in    from    the 
outside  world.     The  Colorado  Desert 
was      exploited    last     year    by     the 
appearance  of  the   singular  lake    at 
Salton.     It  is  probable  that  thousands 
received  their  first  definite  information 
about  this  vast  stretch  of  desert  from 
the   articles   describing  the  sea  that 
lately  occupied  the  old  hollow  in  the 
lowest    part  of  this    abomination    of 
desolation.     It  is  a  land  of  mystery 
which    no     familiarity    robs     of    its 
impressiveness.  Those  who  have  lived 
for  years  on  the  edges  of  the  desert 
confess  that  they  know  as  little  of  its 
real  nature  as  the  sailor  knows  of  the 
ocean.     It  is  a  place  to  be  dreaded  in 
summer  as  the  plague,  for  the  fierce 
sun  beats  down   so  pitilessly   on  the 
head  of  the  traveler  that  he  is  forced 
to    seek  the   shade  of  the  mesquite 
tree  until  the  evening  coolness  comes. 
Few  prospectors  venture  along  its  edge 
in  midsummer  and  these  hardy  fellows 
always  go  in  couples,  so  that  one  may 
lend  aid  to  his  companion. 

In  all  other  regions  of  the  earth  the 
shade  of  tree  or  rock  is  safety  from 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  but   in 


the  Colorado  Desert  shade  is  deadly 
to  the  over-heated  man  or  beast.  The 
solitary  man  who  remains  too  long  in 
the  sun  and  then  takes  refuge  in  the 
shade  perishes  miserably,  for  his 
system  is  unable  to  rally  from  the 
shock.  Only  brisk  rubbing  of  the 
body  and  the  extremities  will  save  the 
sufferer  from  this  fierce  desert  heat. 
For  miles  and  miles  one  may  see 
nothing  but  the  gleaming  sand  broken 
by  patches  of  sage  brush  and  dwarf 
mesquite  and  walled  in  on  either  side  by 
mountains  that  reveal  no  verdure  and 
no  trees.  In  places  are  great  moving 
mountains  of  the  purest  white  sand 
which  the  wind  molds  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes.  In  others,  the  sand 
is  covered  with  millions  of  stones  and 
boulders,  like  a  battle  ground  of  the 
Titans.  Only  the  long,  snake-like 
curves  of  the  railroad,  which  follows 
closely  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  the 
telegraph  poles  show  that  man  has 
penetrated  and  conquered  this  desola- 
tion. 

It  is  on  the  edge  of  this  desert  that 
beautiful  Palm  Valley  and  picturesque 
Palm  Canon  lie  hidden.  The  great 
granite  wall  of  the  San  Jacinto  Moun- 
tain shuts  them  off  from  the  desert, 
while  the  San  Bernardino  Mountain 
and  Grayback,  12,000  feet  high,  sep- 
arate them  from  the  orange  groves  of 
Riverside  and  Redlands.  The  little 
settlement  in  Palm  Valley  is  clustered 
about  the  old  hot  spring,  or  Agua 
Caliente,  known  to  Indians  and 
plainsmen  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country.  Through  the  San  Gor- 
gonio  Pass,  the  sea  wind  from  the 
Pacific  shrieks  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  and  is  lost  on  the  great, 
mysterious  desert.  The  strong  wind 
bears  with  it  the  desert  sand,  and  for 
months  Seven  Palms,  the  railroad 
station  which  is  placed  where  it   re- 
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this  cancerous  growth  in  the  heart  of 
our  city.  We  fill  our  general  order 
books  with  vague,  absurd  and  con- 
flicting ordinances  that  soon  become  a 
dead  letter.  We  legalize  the  impor- 
tation and  sale  of  a  deleterious  article, 
and  then  we  try  to  restrict  its  use. 
We  may  as  well  legislate  to  restrict 
the  tides  of  the  bay.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  deal  with  this  evil  and  that 
is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  better  class 
of  Chinese  several  years  ago,  namely, 
to  shut  our  gates  against  it,  remove  it 
from  the  tariff,  declare  the  opium 
extract  contraband,  and  authorize 
officers  of  the  law  to  confiscate  and 
destroy  it  wherever  found.  Whatever 
may  be  said  for  crude  opium  and  the 
medicinal  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  the  traffic  in  prepared  opium, 
carried  on  at  this  port,  is  utterly 
indefensible  and  disgracefully  wicked. 
Here  is  a  preparation  that  can  have 
no  earthly  use  but  to  ruin  men 
morally  and  physically  ;  and  yet  it  is 
legalized  by  our  traffic  laws.  It  is 
brought  over  in  American  ships, 
imported  only  by  American  merchants, 
and  can  be  legally  manufactured  in 
this  country  only  by  our  people.  For 
the  lavSt  thirty  years,  from  pulpit, 
platform,  and  press,  we  have  been 
thundering  forth  denunciations  against 
Great  Britain  for  importing  crude 
opium  into  China  and  deriving  a  rev- 
enue therefrom,  which  some  have 
called  a  revenue  of  blood,  and  yet 
during  the  last  eight  years  we  have 
been  importing,  at  this  port  alone, 
half  a  million  pounds  of  opium,  pre- 
pared only  for  smoking  purposes  and 
which  have  brought  to  our  National 
Treasury  a  revenue  drawn  from  human 
vice  amounting  to  five  millions  of 
dollars.  Yet  this  is  only  for  the  last 
eight  years,  and  this  a  period,  it  will 
be  observed,  marked  by  the  exaction 
of  heavy  import  duties  and  added 
to  this  a  steadily  decreasing  Chinese 
population. 


It  is  a  very  shocking  state  of  things 
for  which  no  excuse  has  ever  been 
offered.  England  tries  to  extenuate 
her  protection  of  the  opium  trade  with 
China  by  the  plea  that  the  accruing 
revenue  is  necessary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  her  Indian  Empire.  It  is  a 
very  poor  excuse  but  a  better  one  than 
we  can  offer  for  our  trade  in  a  lethal 
drug  that  has  already  become  a  craving 
amongst  thousands  of  our  own  people. 
With  our  National  vaults  running  over 
with  accumulated  wealth,  what  busi- 
ness have  we  deriving  a  revenue  from 
human  vice  and  human  misery  ?  Is 
there  not  already  enough  vice  and 
crime  in  this  country  without  adding 
another  curse  to  enthral  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  weak,  struggling  men  and 
women?  Have  not  moral  reformers 
enough  to  do  in  combating  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  of  strong  drink,  or 
the  Minotaur  of  I^ust  without  having 
to  do  battle  with  the  demon,  opium  ? 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  difficulty  of 
suppressing  or  even  restricting  the 
liquor  traffic  lies  in  the  immense 
capital  and  powerful  interests  combined 
to  resist  reform.  In  dealing  with  the 
opium  trade  our  legislators  will  not  be 
embarrassed  by  any  such  difficulties. 
If  we  begin  at  once,  the  evil  can  be 
uprooted  before  it  gathers  strength  to 
resist,  but  if  we  wait  till  its  roots  have 
laid  hold  upon  American  capital,  or 
till  our  people  have  become  enthralled 
in  its  power,  it  may  be  too  late.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor  of  this  great  country,  for  the 
sake  of  innocent  Chinese  children,  bom 
on  our  soil  and  growing  up  in  our 
midst,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  race 
upon  whom  the  habit  is  laying  hold, 
let  us  call  upon  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  this  poisonous  drug,  wash  its 
hands  of  an  infamous  revenue  and  a 
dishonorable  trade,  and  deliver  poster- 
ity from  its  curse  and  shame. 


The  Oldest  Inhabitants 
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ceives  the  full  force  of  the  gale,  is  the 
center  of  a  sand  storm  as  violent  as 
any  which  sweeps  across  the  Sahara. 
No  description  can  give  one  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  fury  of  these  sand 
vStorms,  especially  in  March  and  April. 
No  horse  can  make  any  head  against 
the  wind,  and  the  man  who  is  caught 
in  such  a  storm  feels  his  way  care- 
fully along  the  railroad  track,  for  to 


sometimes  shifts  these  boulders,  and 
the  constant  beating  of  the  sand  on 
the  sides  of  the  house  wears  out  the 
softer  part  of  the  wood,  giving  it  a 
worm-eaten  appearance.  The  exposed 
sides  of  the  telegraph  poles  are  hol- 
lowed out  as  though  with  an  adze, 
and  the  poles  are  renewed  every  four 
months.  Even  the  window  panes  at 
the  end  of  the  station   house  are  con- 


A  Desert  Home  —  Palmdale 


lose  this  guide  would  be  to  perish 
miserably.  All  the  railroad  section 
hands  wear  huge  goggles  and  face 
masks,  for  the  sand  is  hurled  through 
the  air  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate 
the  unprotected  skin .  These  constant 
volleys  of  sand  have  a  marvelous 
effect  upon  any  woodwork.  The  sta- 
tion building  at  Seven  Palms  is  very 
solidly  built,  and  its  roof  is  anchored 
down  by  great  stones,  but  the  wind 


verted   in   a   few  days  into    genuine 
ground  glass. 

The  traveler  who  alights  from  the 
overland  train  at  night  at  this  station 
of  Seven  Palms  cannot  fancy  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  that  within 
four  miles  is  a  fertile  valley,  where 
the  air  is  so  vStill  at  evening  that  the 
flame  of  a  lighted  candle  never  flick- 
ers. The  wind  was  blowing  a  lively 
gale  when  I  grasped  my  gripsack  one 
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night  last  autumn  and  jumped  off 
the  train.  A  friend  with  a  one-horse 
trap  was  in  waiting.  The  ride  across 
the  desert,  in  the  brilliant  moonlight, 
was  a  strange  experience.  The  warm 
wind  tugged  viciously  at  the  heavy 
robe  which  protected  our  feet,  and  the 
swirling  sand  penetrated  every  open- 
ing in  our  clothing.  The  road  winds 
about  between  huge  boulders,  and 
finally,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
came  upon  the  great  mountain  wall  that 


out-of-doors.  Finally,  we  reach  our 
stopping  place,  the  tired  horse  is 
given  feed,  and  in  a  short  time, 
lulled  by  the  soft  gurgle  of  running 
water,  we  are  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  the  sun  rests  on 
the  great  mountain  more  than  an  hour 
before  his  beams  reach  the  valley. 
The  light  leaps  from  peak  to  peak, 
lending  a  rosy  flush  to  the  black 
canons  and  painting  the  forbidding 
rocky   sides   of  the  mountains    with 


Indian  Homes  in  the  Desert 


is  the  portal  of  Palm  Valley.  Round- 
ing the  base  of  the  mountain,  we 
enter  upon  Palm  Valley,  which  is 
shut  off  from  the  storm-sw^ept  desert 
as  though  by  a  closed  and  barred  door. 
The  soft  night  air  has  a  touch  of  chill 
in  it — the  efiect  of  the  water  in  the 
irrigating  ditches  that  gleams  like 
silver  in  the  moonlight.  We  pass 
cottages  in  the  deep  shadow  of  great 
cottonwoods,  the  beds  under  the 
verandas  indicating  that  the  dwellers 
.adopt  the    oriental  habit  of  sleeping 


royal    gold    and    purple.      Not    one 
hundred  yards  back  of  the  little  set- 
tlement of  Palm  Springs,  with  its  low 
houses,  half  hidden  by  fan  palms,  figs 
and  cottonwoods,    rises   San   Jacinto 
Mountain — a   sheer  rocky  wall,  per- 
pendicular to  the  valley  and  looking 
as    though    it    had     been     cut     and' 
squared  by  prehistoric  stone-masons. 
Beyond,  to  the  west,  are  Grayback  and 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  their  tops 
crested    with    everlasting    snow.     In 
the  crystal-clear  air,  they  seem  only  a 
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few  miles  away,  while  the  high, 
rugged  back  of  the  San  Jacinto  Range 
appears  so  near  that  one  fancies  he 
may  throw  a  stone  upon  it.  Through 
all  shades  of  rose  and  purple,  the 
arrows  of  the  sun  make  their  way  to 
the  awakened  valley.  They  bring 
out  in  high  relief  the  stalwart  form  of 
the  ditch-tender,  as  he  makes  his 
morning  round  with  shovel  on  shoul- 
der,  and   they   expose   some    of    the 


as  Agua  Caliente.  This  spring  is 
unparalleled  on  this  coast,  and  per- 
haps in  the  world.  Through  a  cen- 
tral shaft,  of  the  dimensions  of  an  or- 
dinary well,  the  hot  water  and  sand 
rise,  sometimes  spurting  high  in  air 
like  a  geyser,  but  usually  merely  bub- 
bling over  the  surface.  The  water 
spreads  around  in  a  circular  pool  about 
six  feet  by  ten,  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches.      The    bottom    is    hard 


Beginning  of  Palm  Valley 


domestic  economies  of  the  aborigine, 
whose  dusky  family  lies  sprawling 
outside  his  wickiup,  as  full  of  animal 
life  and  as  little  restrained  by  clothing 
as  the  dogs  they  play  with. 

Palm  Springs  is  a  mere  hamlet, 
consisting  of  a  low,  rambling  hotel, 
a  postoffice  and  a  half-dozen  houses. 
It  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  rocky  wall  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  it  owes  its  name  to  the  remark- 
able hot  spring,  known  to  all  pioueers 


sand  until  one  reaches  the  shaft. 
Then  the  bather  sinks  with  a  swift 
motion,  which  makes  the  heart  leap. 
The  warm  liquid  sand  closes  in 
around  the  body,  and  one  goes  down 
to  the  arm-pits.  Then,  with  a  mighty 
recoil,  the  limbs  are  thrown  out  and 
the  pool  once  more  becomes  placid. 
As  one  sinks  in  this  bubbling  watr^r, 
there  rises  before  the  imagination 
that  awful  picture  in  Hugo's  '^I^es- 
Miserables,"  of  the  wretch  who  per- 


ished in  the  quicksand,  of  his  agony 
as  the  sand  crept  higher  and  higher, 
and  of  the  final  scene,  when  only  the 
w41d,  despairing  eyes  remained  above 
the  waste  of  treacherous  beach.  Or, 
looking  upon  this  strange  hot  sand, 
which  seems  instinct  with  life  and 
motion,  the  memory  reverts  to  that 
ghastly  place,  the  quivering  sands  in 
'*  The  Moonstone, "  in  whose  depths 
the  weak-willed  servant  hid  the  evi- 
dence of  her  master's  supposed  crime. 
If  one  has  not  been    warned   of  the 


muscles,  none  of  the  enervating  influ- 
ence that  usually  follows  a  hot  bath. 
Instead,  this  mysterious  water,  so  full 
of  mineral  strength,  acts  as  a  power- 
ful tonic  to  the  system,  and  one  comes 
out  of  the  bath  feeling  as  though  he 
had  taken  several  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne. The  spring  lies  on  Indian 
land,  but  it  is  rented  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel.  It  is  practically  unde- 
veloped, and  only  the  rudest  hut  has 
been  placed  over  it.  The  Indians 
still  have  the  right  of  bathing  in  it, 


White  Water  River 


peculiarity  of  this  spring,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  feel  genuine  terror  until  he 
has  solved  the  mystery  of  this  pool, 
which  plummet  has  never  sounded, 
nor  scientist  explained  its  origin  or 
character.  The  chemist  has  shown 
that  it  possesses  certain  properties 
that  make  it  a  sure  cure  for  many 
blood  and  skin  disorders,  but  all  that 
you  care  to  know  is  that  the  black 
sand  washes  you  as  beautifully  clean 
as  the  best  rubber  in  a  Hammam 
bath,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  hot 
water  is  wonderfully  exhilarating. 
There  is  no  trace  of  relaxation  of  the 


and  they  look  on  its  waters  as  a 
cure  for  most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  in  the  desert. 

Next  to  the  spring  the  greatest 
natural  curiosity  in  this  valley  is  the 
grove  of  palms  that  is  found  in  Palm 
Canon  about  seven  miles  distant. 
The  ride  to  the  caiion  gives  the  best 
idea  of  the  valley  and  of  its  curious 
mountain  environment.  Starting  out 
from  the  Springs  we  pass  along  by  the 
side  of  the  big  ditch  which  carries  the 
lite-giving  water  to  all  parts  of  the 
valley.  To  the  right  is  the  San 
Jacinto   range   of  mountains,  broken 
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by  two  canous  that  are  marked  by 
erass  and  cottonwoods  growing  along 
the  streams  that  flow  out  from  these 
rents  in  the  great  masses  of  granite. 

On  the  left  the  valley  melts  away 
into  that  arm  of  the  Colorado  Desert 
known  as  the  Cahuilla  Valley.     Most 
of  Palm  Valley  is  still  in  a  state  ot 
nature,  covered  with  mesquite  trees 
and  weeds,  but  the  few  patches  that 
have  been  redeemed  show  the  remark- 
able  fertility    of    the    soil    and    the 
marvelous  growth  in  this  dry,  warm 
air.     Judge  J .  G.  McCallum,  formerly 
of  Los   Angeles,   may  be  called  the 
pioneer  in  this  valley.     He  had  over 
two    thousand   acres,    and   he    dem- 
onstrated that  the  fig,  grape,  peach 
and  other  fruits  can  be  ripened  here 
fully  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ripe 
in  Vacaville  or  Newcastle,  and  that  all 
vegetables     mature     earlier    in    this 
valley    than    in    any    other    section 
except  favored  spots  in  Arizona.     1  He 
orange  is  untried  yet,  but  from  two- 
vear  old  trees  in  McCallum' s  orchard 
it'  is  safe    to  say  that  this  favorite 
southern  fruit  will  flourish. 

The  lemon  appears  to  endure  the 
drv  heat  better  than  the  orange,  and 
several  trees  in  the  valley  cannot  be 
excelled  in  growth  by   any  trees  m 
Los   Angeles  County.      McCallum  is 
testing  many  varieties  of  early  peaches 
and  grapes.     Some  of  the  trees  and 
vines  have  already  come  into  bearing 
and  the  fruit  was   sold  m  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  markets 
for  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

Dr    Welfwood  Murray,  one  ot  tlie 
best-known    horticulturists    m    Cali- 
fornia, has  carried  on  experiments  m 
Palm  Valley  for  years,  which  are  ot 
the  greatest  value  to  the  fruit-grower 
With  granite  from  the  hills  and  with 
Indian    labor  only,    the    doctor   con- 
structed a  cottage  hotel,  and  from  a 
strip  ot  barren  sand  around  it  he  has 
evolved  an    environment  of   tropical 
verdure  and  beauty.     He  has  demon- 
strated what  plants  will  not  fow  as 
well  as  those  which  are  fitted  for  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  this  unique  valley.     He  tirst 


proved   the   wondrous  possibilities  of 
San   Gorgonio    Pass,   near    Banning, 
planted  its  first  vineyard  and   made 
known  by  his  pen  its  climatic  condi- 
tions.     The    Industrial     School    for 
Indian  children,  begun  by  Miss  Drexel, 
is  now  upon   the  old  Murray  place. 
The  doctor  is  an  enthusiast  upon  the 
subject    of    developing   these    fertile 
frino-es  of  the  great  desert  and  he  be- 
lieves this  desert  valley  in  a  few  years 
will  be  the  chosen   home  of  a  large 
body  of  invalids  and  convalescents  who 
will  find  that  its  dessicated  air  arrests 
disease  in  all  pulmonary  complaints, 
and  that  the  ozone  and  balsam  from 
the  neighboring  mountains  bring  heal- 
ing to  shattered  nerves. 

Professor  Wheaton  of  Riverside  has 
done  much  also  to  make  the  valley 
known.     He  was  forced  by  asthma  to 
seek  the  dry  air  of  the  desert  and  he 
found  in  Palm  Valley  the  ideal  atmos- 
phere for  which  he  had  longed.  He  has 
planted  a  small  vineyard  and  he  in- 
duced a  number  of   Boston  people  of 
means  to  improve  small  places.     The 
most  pretentious  scheme  of  improve- 
ment is  that  of  the  Palmdale  Company. 
It  is  an  orange  grove  of  160  acres, 
planted  in  a  part  of  the  valley  which  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
desert.    The  trees  look  fairly  well,  but 
they  cannot  compare  with  the  trees 
planted  elsewhere  in  smaller  groves. 
What  gives  the  valley  a  ragged  look 
is  that  every  alternate  section  is  Indian 
land.     A    few    of  the  Indians    have 
built  houses,    planted  vineyards   and 
orchards  and  worked  hard  to  develop 
their  small  possessions,  but  the  great 
majority  allow  the  land  to  lie  idle 
The  mesquite  bean  gives  them  food 
and  they  take   no  more  thought  of 
to-morrow  than    the    coyote.      Only 
when  the  government  shall  grant  them 
lands  in  severalty  and  place  them  m 
one  district  will  there  be  an  opportun- 
ity to  properly   develop  this   vallev. 
Driving    around    the    edge    of  the 
valley  one  sees  that  the  soil  is  pulver- 
ized granite  and  sand,  washed  from 
the  neighboring  mountains.      Three 
inches  from  the  surface  it  is  moist  and 
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may  be  rolled  into  a  ball  with  the 
fingers.  Where  it  is  irrigated  this 
moisture  is  more  pronounced.  It  is 
cultivated  with  care;  in  fact,  the 
whole  valley  is  like  one  great  garden 
bed,  free  from  stones,  roots  or  other 
inpediments  to  plow  or  harrow. 

About     three     miles     from    Palm 
Springs,  we  come  to  higher  ground, 
where  the  valley  begins  to  narrow,  a 
great  spur  of  the  mountains  enclosing 
it  on  the  east.     Here  is  a  tract  of  fine 
land,  which  its  owner  has  called  the 
Garden  ofKden.     It  is  an  unweeded 
garden  as  yet,  but  it  has  great  possi- 
bilities of  beauty,   for  the  mountains 
hold  it  in  their  keeping,  and  from  the 
solitary   house,    which   saves  it  from 
desolation,      a    magnificent    view    is 
obtained  of  the  great  desert  and  of  the 
encircling  mountain  wall  that  bounds 
fully  one-half  the   horizon.     In    this 
place   dwells  a  young   man  who  was 
brought  into  the  valley  two  years  ago 
in    a   cot,    in  the   last   stage  of  con- 
sumption.     Then     he    was    a    mere 
skeleton.     Now  he  is  a  stalwart  man, 
robust  and  hearty— a  living  example 
of  the    curative    effect   of    this   dry, 
wholesome  air.     He  spends  his  days 
in  caring  for  a  small  orange  grove  and 
vineyard,    both  of  which  delight  the 
eye  with  their  vivid  green  in  this  waste 
of  ashen-hued  sand  and  rock.     Beyond 
the   Garden  of  Eden  is  an  enormous 
' '  wash ' '       from      the      neighboring 
Andreas    Canon,    and    when   this    is 
passed  one  comes  upon  the  mountains. 
It  looks   as  though   the   rough   road 
would     lead     you   straight    up  to   a 
mountain  wall,    but  just  as  you  begin 
to  fancy  that  there  is  no  thoroughfare, 
the   road   turns   sharply   to   the  left, 
climbs  a  rugged  hill  and  then  descends 
into  one  of  the  wildest  canyons  in  the 
vState.     Huge  boulders  are  heaped  in 
the  greatest  disorder  as  though  thrown 
out  here  by  some  volcanic  convulsion, 
and  after   picking  your  way  between 
them,  over  a  road  which  is  nothing 
better  than  a  trail,  you  catch  sight  of 
the  tufted  top  of  a  solitary  palm  tree. 
To  one  who  has  read  De  Amicis,  the 
palm   always    brings   visions   of    his 


wonderful  word  painting   of  Moorish 
scenes;  so,    here,    amid  these  barren 
rocks,  with  no  living  thing  in  sight, 
save    the    active    lizard,    eying  you 
askance,  come  trooping  at  the  call  of 
memory  pictures  of  Fez,  Tangier  and 
Tetuan.     A    few    yards    more,    the 
canyon  makes  a  sharp  turn  and  then 
there  breaks  upon  the  sight  a  grove 
of  graceful  palms,    their  feet  in   the 
water  of  a  mountain  stream  and  their 
heads  in  the  brilliant  sunlight.     Their 
trunks  rise  to  a  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet   without  a  branch   and 
then  comes  a  whorl  of  drooping  fronds 
with  long  clusters  of  pale  yellow  fruit. 
About  the  feet  of  the  palms  is  a  tangle 
of  the    common    fan    palm,     young 
cottonwoods,  willows  and  other  swamp 
growth.     The  ground  is  a  black  muck 
from   deposits  of    palm    leaves,    and 
through  it  flows  a  stream  that  is  harsh 
with  alkali.     The  high  walls  of  the 
canon,  which  is  not  over  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  shut  in  this  bit  of  the  tropics. 
Above  is  the  perfect  blue,  without  a 
speck  of  cloud,   clear  and  lustrous  as 
the   sky   of  the   Mediterranean,    and 
against  this  the  dark  red  line  of  the 
rugged  canyon  wall  is   cut  sharp  as 
with  the  etcher' s  needle.     The  trunks 
of  the  palms  bear  traces  of  fire  that 
has    swept   through    the   canon,    but 
only  a   few  stumps  give  evidence  of 
the  destroying  hand  of  man.     In  fact, 
the  chief  charm  of  the  place    is  its 
wildness.     You  feel  that  here  is  a  spot 
remote  from  the  great  world,  given 
over  to  the  half-savage  dwellers  of  the 
desert  valley  and   the  coyote   of  the 
hills.     Only  accident    revealed    it  to 
civiHzedman,  and  the  years  have  been 
too  few  since    he  has    known    it   to 
permit  of  the  deadly  work  of  improve- 
ment.    This  palm  grove  in  which  are 
about  fifty  trees,  is  repeated  time  after 
time   in  every   new   winding   of  the 
caiion  that  continues  for  five  or  six 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
The  effect  of  these  palms  upon  one 
who  sees  them  for  the   first   time  is 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  big 
trees   of  the   Mariposa  or  Calaveras 
Grove.     The  imagination  is  staggered 
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by  the  vision  of  the  years  that  must 
have    passed    over     these    mountain 
solitudes  since  these  trees  were  tender 
saplings.  Their  age  has  been  estimated 
by    expert    botanists    at     fully     five 
hundred    years.      Thus    they     were 
graceful  little  twigs,  bending  to  every 
breeze,    when    the    Pilgrim   Fathers 
landed  at    Plymouth    Rock.      These 
trees    are   the  Washingtonia   filifera, 
and   indigenous  to  this  desert  valley. 
Scores  of  canons   along  the  edge  of 
the    Cahuilla  Valley   are  marked  by 


side  of  running  water,  it  sprouts  and 
grows  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

Two  other  canons  nearby  are  well 
worth    a     visit.       In    West    Canon, 
which  is  near  to  Palm  Springs,  one 
gets  a  superb  view  of  the  great  valley, 
framed  on  either  side  by  the  gloomy 
mountain  wall.     Going  further  up  the 
caiion,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the 
perfect    Tah-quitch    waterfall.      The 
canon  walls  are  at  least  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  great  boulders  jut 
out,     overhanging    the    narrow    cleft 


their  crested  tops,  which  may  be  seen 
for  many  miles,  gleaming  m  the  sun. 
The  Indians  are  extremely  fond  ot  the 
dates  and  late  in  the  Fall  pa^ties  of 
them  may  be  seen  gathermg  the  fruit 
that  falls  to  the  ground  at  matunty. 
The  coyote  is  also  partial  to  the  date 
and  this  cowardly  animal  is  regarded 
as  the   chief  agent  in  spreading  the 
palm   groves  in    so  many   of    these 
Lountfin    canons.      The  palm    seed 
that  falls  in  the  stony  places  is  lost 
but  whenever  it  is   dropped  by  the 


below.      A    mountain     spur    almost 
closes  the  cation,  and  through   this 
slit  in  the  solid  rock  comes  a  stream 
of  the  purest  water,  which  falls  m 
foam  to  the  rocks,  one  hundred  feet 
below.     The  lip  of  the  waterfall  is  a 
beautifully  rounded  mass  of   water- 
worn  granite,  the  blue  seams  showing 
through  the  polished  white  stone  like 
the  veins  on  the  rounded  arms  of  a 
woman.     The  water  falls  into  a  deep 
pool  behind  a  massive  boulder,  and 
then   comes  rushing    down    between 
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huge  rocks.  The  walls  of  the  canon 
above  are  glowing  with  the  midday 
heXbut  hire  by  the  plashing  waters 
it  i^  cool  and  refreshing  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land_ 
Andreas  Caiion,  two  miles  further 
upthevalley  ishttjknown^    Atns 

dwdSs,    but  TrtJr    up    in    the 
mountali;  all  signs  of  any  habimtxon 
^e  lost       The  canon  winds  like   a 
huge  snake,  making  the  ascent  very 
laborious.     We  had  been  to  d  by  Dr 
Wellwood  Murray,  who  explored  this 
whole  region  very  thoroughly  years 
ago  of  a  grand  waterfall  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  caiion.    After  going  what  seemed 
more    than    this    distance,  we  came 
upon  some    lovely    palm  .  trees    un 
blackened  by  fire.     Then  in  despera 
tion  we  struck  across  several  divides 
to  escape  the  monotonous  twisting  of 
the    cafion  and    the    wading  of  the 
stream       Three     high     ridges     we 
crossed    only  to  see  a  succession  of 
Xr  ridgeJ  in    front.    Final  y,   we 
descended    the   third    ridge   to   the 
brawling  stream  that  ran  through  the 
Sn     determined    to  end  here  our 
nuTst  of  the  waterfall.     We  made  our 
Tay  through  a  tangle  of  fan  palms  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  when  what  was 
our  delight  to  find  that  we  were  on 
Z  vtry'lip  of  the  long-sojjt  -ter- 
fall      Peering  over,  we  could  see  tne 
wa^er  dashini  into  spray  against  the 
granite  sides.     We  picked   our  way 
lown   the    fall    to    the    canon     and 
reached  a  spot  directly  below  the  faU, 
which  is  higher  than  the  Tah^l'^tch 
but  not  so  impressive,  as  the  water 
flows  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  de- 
crees over  the  smooth  granite,     it  is 
faught  twice  by  huge  bowlders  and 
is  churned  into  foam,  while  at  the 
base  of  the  fall,  two  immense  rocks 
are  piled  one  on  the  other,  forming  a 
natural  cave.     The  canon  here  turns 
sharply  at  right  angles,  so  that  one 
who  followed  its  bed    might   easily 
oass  by  the  waterfall,  fifty  feet  away. 
^  In    the    autumn,    the    mountains 
about  Palm  Valley  look  very  desolate, 


as  no  trace  of  green  relieves  the  som- 
ber reds  and  yellows  of  the  masses  of 
rock?     Only  the  cactus,  greasewood 
Ind  mesquite  flourish  in  these  dry 
and  bTrr^n  wastes.    But  in  the  spring 
the  flora  of  these  mountains  is  said  to 
be  very  beautiful.     Prospectors  who 
havl    come  in   from   the    mountams 
bring  tales  of  a  magnificent  scarlet 
£fr  which  grows  in  Ff.^t  Jixun" 
ance  and  from  their  descnptions,  Prot. 
Wheaton  thinks  the  blossom  must  be 
the  scarlet  lupine,  which  is  very  rare. 
Another  flower  is  said  to  glisten  bke 
wax,  and  to  be  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
As  the  mountains  are  pracUcallj  un- 
^.plored,  they  ofi-er  an  inviting  field 
to    the  botanist    and    the  geologist. 
Only  the  Indians  know  what  is  hidden 
behind  these  great  masses  of  volcanic 
rock    and  in  these    gloomy    canons. 
And  the  CahuiUa    Indian,    like  the 
Yuma  or  the  Apache,  is  profoundly 
suZcious  of  the  white  man's  inten- 
S.     It  takes  years  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  one  of  these  Cahuillas. 
and  even  when  they  have  been  cod- 
dled and  made  much  of,  an^  show  o 
undue  curiosity  closes  their  lips  a 
once      They  are  remarkably  supersu 
ttous,  and  to  them  the  solemn  moun^ 
tains  are  peopled  with  wild  spmts,  so 
that  it  is  the  exception  when  an  in 
diai  can  be  prevailed  on  to  venture 
into  one  of  these  canons  after  dark. 
The  mvstery  of  the  desert  afi^ects  alike 
Sie  sdioSnd  the  untutored  savage 
It  is  something  which  cannot  be  pu 
into  words,  but  it  is  as  real  and  tangi 
bleal  the 'awe  which  comes  over  one 
when  out  of   sight  of   land  on  the 
ocean.     It  strips  away  all  the  gloss  ot 
Szation  and  brings  the  soul  very 
near  to  nature.     The  man  who  has 
^pent  a  few  months  on  the  desert  car- 
ries the  love  of  it  through  life.     The 
fescination  of  the  desert  is  hk^  tli. 
of  the  South  Seas  ;  once  fall  under  its 
iiZence,    and  life  elsewhere    seems 
unendurable.     So  the  canons  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Colorado  Desert  are  filled 
with  men    who    cannot    escape    the 
dfarm   of  this  land  of  mystery  and 
death. 


ANTONIO  GAERA.  AGUA  CALIENTE  CHIEF 


"The  last  chief  (proper)  of  Agua 
Caliente,  named  Antonio  Garra  .is  said 
to  have  been  a  Yuma  by  birth,  educated 
at  the  mission  of  San  Lais  Rey,  for  he 
could  read  and  write.  His  appearance 
was  not  that  of  a  Yuma,  but  there  would 
be  nothing  strange  in  finding  him  a 
•man  of  power'  among  the  Cahuillas  and 
San  LuisegOB. --Hon. H.D.Wilson, in 


report  to'Supt.  Indian  Affairs,  Dec. 20, 1852 
published  in  newspaper^  Clipjiing,^ 
m  Hayes'  Scr 
38;  6-10  . 


Clipping 
tncroft  L: 


in'Hay es"  Sorapbooks ,  Bancroi't  library 

38;  6-10  .  J.     .       \ 

TTTame  and  date  of  newspaper  not  givenj. 


iJS 


"The  Coehuillas  call  these  wells 

* 

t ama--ka -wo-pa l-em >  a  pretty  figure.     Ra- 
woHfnal  ie  the  word  for  a  tinaja  or  water 
olldt  and  temal  is  the  wrd  for  the  earth 
or  the  ground*^  v 

V  Barrows,  mmo-Botanv  of  the  Coahuilla 
Inds.  of  Southern  Calif.,  p. 27.  1900. 


It  is  both  interesting  and  curious 
that  the  same  word,  Temal.  should  mean  the 
seme  thing,  earth  or  land,  in  the  languages 
of  peoples  so  far  apart  as  the  Kawesik  of 
Southern  California  and  the  Hoohoo^ho  of 
Tomales  Bay  and  other  parts  of  Marin  County, 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  — c^u*^ 


THE  BELIEF  THAT  SKY  &  EARTH  ARE  RESPECTIVELY 
FATHER  &  MOTHER  OCCURS  HERE  AND  THERE  IN  RE- 
MOTE PARTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


J.N.B.  Hewitt  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
mentions  the  fact  [perhaps  after  Alice  Fletcher] 
that  among  the  Omaha  ^the  Sky  is  male  and  a 
father,  and  the  Earth  is  female  and  a  mother; 
the  Ahove  is  masculine,  and  the  Below  is  femin- 
ine; the  Sun  is  male,  the  Moon  female**. 

Handbook  Am.   Indians .Vol.2.818.   1910 


Substituting  Cloud  for  Sun,  we  have  here 
a  striking  example  of   parallelism  of  belief 
among  tribes  as  remote  geographically  asjythe 
SahuilLa  of  California  from  the  Omaha  cf 


Nebraska. 


Cha^rwww 


Pow-we-yam!  A  so-called  ^^Cahuilla"  tribe 
dwelling  in  Cahuilla  Valley  (altitude 
4000  to  5000  ft.)  and  reaching  north- 
easterly to  Hemet  Reservoir;  easterly 
to  Hemet  Valley  and  Vandeventer  Plat, 
south  to  the  lands  of  the  Koo-pah  and 
We-is-tem,  west  to  the  Piyumko. 

Places  included:  Coahuila  Velley  , 

Coahuila  Mt.,  Thomas  Mt.,  Table  Mt., 

Burnt  Valley, 
Lookout  Mt. ,^Terwilliger  Valley,  and 

Horse  Canyon* 


Coahudllas. 

t 

A  letter  from  Captain  J.  G.  Stanley,  a  former  - 
Indian  Agent,  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jack  son  j  written  in 

1882,  gives  some  details  about  Cabezon  and  the 

« 

Coahuillas.  "Dear  liladaxn:-  In  compliance  v/ith 
your  request  I  proceeded  to  the  Cabezon  Valley 
and  have  endeavored  as  far  as  posible  with  the^ 


time  at  my  command,  to  ascertain  the  present  con-| 
dition  :.  '.  .of  these  Indians  that  still  inhabit 

that  portion  of  the  Colorado  Basin  known  as 
Cabezon  Valley,  that  being  also  the  name  of  the 
head  chief  who,  from  the  best  information  that 
can  be  obtaned,  is  not  less  than  ninety,  and  pro- 
bably one  hundred,  years  old,  and  who  still  ias 
great  influence  with  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity .| 

•  .  .at  present  there  are  eight  villages,  or^  - 
rancherias,  each  with  its  own  captain,  but  all 
recognizing  old  Cabezon  as  the  head  chief.  I  as- 
certained from  all  captains  the  number  in  his 
village  and  found  the  aggregate  to  be  560  souls. 
These  Indians  are  not  what  are  called  Christian 
Indians.  They  never  belonged  to  any  mission  and 
have  never  been  received  into  an  church.  They 
believe  in  spirits  and  witchcraft. ^V^TVery  anxioui 
to  have  schools  established  amon§  them  and  are 
willing  to  live  in  one  village  if  a  suitable 
place  can  be  selected.*  In  Tngersoll^s  History 
of  San  Bemaixiino  County,  87-88,  1904. 


^.^/V. 


Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino 
and  T^iverside  Counties.  Ualirornia.'  brown 
and  Boyd,  1922. 

Cahuilla  Indiana. 


''Cahuilla  Valley  the  headquarters  of  the  Ca- 
huilla  Indians  and  reservation  is  thirty-five 
miles  away  from  Hemet  and  so  far  off  that  the 
Cahuilla  Indians  were  comparatively  secure 
from  the  molestation  from  white  men  and  also 
remote  from  the  vices  and  diseases  of  white 
men  which  were  so  destructive  to  those  nearer 


the  coast. 


p.  315 


^^// 


Kah-we-ahs 


•AT  Cahuilla  is  found  the  mountain  tribe 
of  Indians.  Great,  stalwart  men,  fine  looking 
and  intelligent,  who  are  very  independent  and 
find  thejrestrictions  and  government  of  the 
reservation::  very  irksome*  Their  lands  are 
grazing  lands  which  they  hold  in  common  and 
where  they  have  great  herds  of  cattle*  ^ 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood  in  History  of  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Piverside  Counties,  California 
by  Brown  and  Boyd,  318,  1922* 


«•*  3  e-v  v8-vcoa^i'"^<»o-WvlVo^'\  ^U-Dl^^t-W 


J.J.  Benjamin,  writing  in  1861,  says: 


'The  mountains  situated  at  the  edge  of 
the  Colorado  Desert  are  inhabited  by  several 
small  Indian  tribes.     To  these  belong  the 

the  CnflVniillas  and  othe  r  remnants 


of  formerly  powerful  nations.       They  subsist, 
in  part, on  the  seeds  of  various  species  of 
cacti^§S^a&  in  great  profusion  in  the  desert; 
in  part  of  their  hunting  prey.     Some  of  them 
cultivate  small  tracts  with  Indian  Corn,  wheat 
and  melons,  and  they  breed  horses. 

Although  these  tribes  do  not  belong  to 
the  race  of  the « 22li-2ifiS9Xi.  they  nevertheless 
closely  resemble  them  in  their. customs  and 
habits.     Externally,  however,   they  are  very 
different;   they  are  of  better  build  end  of  a 
friendly  appearance.     They  injure  nobody  and 
are  in  every  way  a  peace-loving  race;  but 
they,  as  in  the  case  of  other  aboriginal  races 
will  soon  doubtless  be  reckoned  with  the 

extinct  tribes. 

(J.J.  Benjamin. 'Drei  Jahrein  Amerika.lSSQ- 
lSeE.  '  Hannover,ii,146,186E.  ) 
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A  LITTLE  INDIAN  NURSEMAID 

By  EVELYN  MOSSE  LUDLUM. 
,ELICITY,  the  Indian  girl,  was  very,  very  unhappy  in 
spite  of  her  name.  She  sat  hke  a  bronze  image  in  the 
shade  of  a  young  fig  tree  in  the  garden  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  look  at  anyone,  much  less  to  answer  a 
single  question. 

She  had  arrived  two  long  hours  before  from  her  native  village  m 
the  desolate  Cahuilla  country— by  caravan,  so  to  speak,  all  her  rela- 
tives, old  and  young,  of  every  degree  accompanying  her  in  ram- 
shackle wagons  or  strung  by  two's  and  four's  along  the  spines  of 
lean-ribbed  ^'grass-ponies''  and  weather-worn  ancient  burros.  But 
now  everyone  she  cared  for  in  the  world  was  far  out  of  sight  on  the 

homeward  way. 

Perhaps  it  was  homesickness  which  oppressed  her— she  was  only 
thirteen  years  old— or,  maybe,  that  mysterious  thing  called  Civiliza- 
tion ;  for,  truly,  although  the  ranch-house  where  she  was  to  live  un- 
der the  frown  of  stranger  mountains,  was  but  a  rough  place,  its  two- 
and-a-half  stories  of  height  looked  very  imposing  to  one  whose  ut- 
most ideas  of  architectural  grandeur  had  been  fully  met  by  the  one- 
storied  government  school  house  on  the  Reservation. 

Anyway,  there  Felicity  sat,  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin,  her 
dumb,  dark  face  staring  blankly  straight  past  them. 

They  brought  out  some  food  to  her,  but  she  left  it  unregarded. 
Then  they  trfed  the  baby-boy,  three-year-old  "Tomsy,"  who  was  to 
be  her  charge.  But  Tomsy  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  sphinx-like 
figure  than  he  screamed  with  fright  and  had  to  be  hurried  away. 

\hat  was  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    At  four  in  the  afternoon 
Felicity  had  not  moved,  except  to  follow  the  shadow  of  her  tree. 

Meanwhile,  Tomsy,  the  plague  as  surely  as  the  joy  of  a  busy 
household,  after  "worrying  underfoot"  all  the  morning,  suddenly 
discovered  that  a  baby's  legs  are  given  him  for  running  away.  In 
vain  they  tied  the  gate  fast.    He  burrowed  under  it  and  was  off. 

"Picket  the  rascal  out!"  roared  his  papa,  quite  beside  himself  with 
heat  and  fret  when  he  had  been  sent  for  the  third  time  to  hunt  for 
the  runaway  and  had  caught  him  toddling  off  to  lose  himself  in  the 
sea  of  chamisal  whose  billows  rise  and  swell  to  cover  the  sheer  sides 
of  Hemet  mountain. 

It  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  do  to  one's  boy,  the  pride  of  one's  heart- 
but  what  else  could  be  thought  of?  So  a  stake  was  driven  into  the 
ground  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  and  Tomsy  being  washed 
—and  kissed,  protesting !— he  was  fastened  thereto  with  a  rope  about 

his  waist. 

His  mother  had  a  tear  in  her  eye  as  she  went  back  to  work,  but 
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were  dragged  upon  firm  ice,  but  the  sled  was  a  sight— one  runner 
broken  short  off  and  the  piece  gone.  This  was  discouraging  /nd  the 
prospect  of  having  to  tote  that  flour  the  rest  of  the  way/home  on 
our  backs  did  not  cheer  us.  My  sled  was  fifteen  miles/ff  at  Sof- 
tuck,  snow  was  beginning  to  fall  and  we  were  all  dead  Jjfred.  It  was 
then  that  Holka  fsh  showed  what  it  is  to  be  an  Indi^. 

"I  get  sled,"  he  '^aid,  with  a  withering  look.  He^%as  just  warm- 
ing up.  %  ^ 

Well,  we  let  him— lieeing  he  was  willing— an^'^described  the  sled^s 
location,  feeling  sure  khat  he  would  find  it^/smell  it  out,  should 
our  directions  be  misfeading.  Indians  h|tve  a  faculty  for  such 
things.  \  *      ^ 

While  we  built  a  fire,  ipade  tea,  and  4#ied  to  forget  our  troubles, 
Holka  Ish  struck  out  for  l|oftuck.        / 

It  was  long  after  dark  Irhen  he  ,|feturned,  with  the  sled  in  tow, 
and,  piling  the  flour  on,  we  1|tarted.;4t  once.  We  could  not  wait  for 
day,  as  the  snow  was  mome^arili^'  growing  deeper  on  the  trail,  and 
the  Indian  did  not  appear  to  \^d  rest. 

Our  admiration  of  his  en(j|^,rance  was  not  untinged  with  envy. 
He  had  walked  over  forty-fi^ye  ^iles  since  morning,  and  eaten  noth- 
ing, had  not  once  mentio^d  t^  swelling  on  his  neck,  and  was, 
seemingly,  as  fresh  as  a,,^daisy.   ^^ow  he  started  off  ahead  of  us. 


breaking  trail  through  1^0 w  a  fod|  deep,  we  following  as  close  as 
the  load  would  let  us,f  He  led  us\over  a  varied  country,  up  and 
down  steep  inclines,  ^nd  across  op%i  parks.  The  trail  generally 
skirted  the  timber-|&e,  but  at  timelj.  we  descended  steep  canons 
where  the  thick  gvfNih.  and  numerous  Vind-f alls  made  it  necessary 
to  unpack  the  sledfand  carry  it  and  the  ^our  to  where  the  way  was 
open  again.  Th/lndian's  steps  never  fl^ged,  hut  soon  after  day- 
break he  stoppe/,  and,  going  to  one  side  ^f  the  trail,  hid  his  gun. 

We  noted  t|^s  with  silent  satisfaction,  jinking  it  might  be  a 
sign  of  fatiguift.    We  were  ready  to  drop.       \ 

"Bear-hol^-  up  there,"  he  explained,  pointing^  off  at  right  angles 
and  indicating  a  place  in  the  hills.  Then  he  wdnt  on  for  about  six 
miles,  andy  stopping  again,  showed  us  our  shant^s  in  the  distance. 

*^Go  back  now,"  said  he.     "Get  that  bear." 

"No,  come  with  us.  Have  something  to  eat.  Plenty  good  grub, 
now.    Stay  all  night,  get  bear  tomorrow." 

"No,  think  I  catch  that  bear  now." 

Words  were  useless.  There  was  no  inducement  we  could  offer 
that  could  postpone  the  chase  for  even  a  little  while. 

We  could  only  look  in  amazement  at  Holka  Ish's  retreating  figure. 

He  had  walked  sixty  miles  without  stopping,  it  was  fully  fifteen 
more  to  the  bear-hole,  and  we  wondered  if  he  would  get  a  bear- 
steak  for  his  trouble — and  his  breakfast.  We  hoped  he  would, 
whether  he  needed  it  or  not. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


bless  you !  though  Tomsy  was  so  deep  in  disgrace,  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  it.  His  well-scrubbed  face  glowed  with  zest  as  in  a  great 
novelty.  He  ran  around  and  around  his  stake,  clucking  to  himself. 
He  capered  and  backed,  sidled  and  bucked,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself  as  the  wildest  of  ponies.  True,  the  amusement  might  have 
exhausted  itself  in  time,  but  long  before  that  point  was  reached 
Tomsy  made  a  great  discovery. 

In  one  of  his  scampers  clear  to  the  end  of  his  rope  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  queer  and  dark  and  still  just  around  a  corner 
of  the  house.  His  towhead  remained  in  one  spot  for  a  long  minute — 
he  was  carefully  investigating  Felicity.  Terrified  as  he  had  appeared 
to  be  at  the  first  sight  of  her  that  morning,  it  was  only  a  mock  dis- 
may which  presently  sent  him  scampering  off.    Very  soon  he  was 

back  again. 

The  third  time  he  peeped  Felicity  may  have  turned  the  tail  of  a 
black  Indian  eye  upon  him,  for  he  laughed  aloud  as  he  fled. 

What  could  possibly  keep  him  from  repeating  so  gleeful  an  ex- 
perience? As  for  Felicity,  no  "grown-up"  was  there  to  watch  her, 
and  before  she  knew  it,  she  was  making  feints  to  catch  him.  Tomsy 
scurried  gloriously  back  and  forth,  forth  and  back.  It  was  a  noble 
game.    He  grew  bolder  each  instant,  and,  at  last,  communicative. 

"Tomsy's  tied  up." 

"Why  for?"  demanded  Felicity,  promptly  showing  her  fine  teeth 
in  a  smile  that  wonderfully  enlivened  her  dark  face. 

"  'Cause." 

"  'Cause  why?"  urged  Felicity. 

But  Tomsy  was  not  to  be  held  down  to  reasons. 

"Can't  catch  me !"  he  gurgled,  gazing  at  her  with  unfearing  eyes. 

And  the  game  began  afresh,  ending  at  last  with  Tomsy  perched, 
rope  and  all,  shrieking  with  ecstasy,   on   Felicity's   strong,  young 

shoulder. 

They  were  sworn  comrades  from  that  hour. 

Yet  Felicity  had  trying  ways:  what  Indian  girl  has  not?  If  she 
did  not  want  to  do  what  she  was  told— she  hated  work,  Felicity  !— 
she  would  pretend  not  to  understand  a  syllable  of  English ;  or,  if  one 
were  in  a  desperate  hurry,  she  would  stand  stock-still  and  stare  and 
ask,  'TorquSr  ("Why  should  I  do  that?")  until  very  soon  Tomsy's 
mother  came  to  have  no  patience  with  her,  and  dubbed  her  a  No 
btiena — a  good-for-nothing. 

But  Tomsy's  father  was  more  indulgent. 

"After  all  she  is  only  a  child,"  he  said ;  and  so  she  was,  though 
wonderfully  compact  and  strong  for  her  years. 

So  the  summer  went  by  and  the  winter  came  on.  Gray  storms 
and  ghostlier  storms,  all  in  white  shrouds,  were  forever  trailing  their 
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draperies  over  the  boulder  heaps  and  through  the  tangled  chamisal 
back  of  Tomsy's  home.  The  snow  lay  so  long  upon  the  high  ground 
that  wild  animals,  seldom  seen  in  the  valley,  were  driven  down  to 
seek  for  food.  Traps  were  constantly  set  for  foxes  and  other  prow- 
lers in  the  stable-yard.  And  that  is  why,  one  bright  afternoon  when 
Tomsy's  father  and  mother  were  starting  off  for  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bor's, ten  miles  away.  Felicity's  orders  were  to  keep  Tomsy  close 
indoors. 

The  afternoon  wore  late  and  house-romps  were  quite  exhausted. 
To  prevent  Tomsy  from  making  a  break  for  liberty,  Felicity  locked 
him  in  the  parlor,  even  hiding  the  key.  She  chose  that  room,  partly 
because  it  was  forbidden  her,  but  more  because  from  a  window  there 
she  could  watch  the  road  where  the  home-wagon  ought  soon  to  ap- 
pear. 

She  sat  by  the  window  with  Tomsy  in  her  lap.  For  five  consecu- 
tive seconds  Tomsy  interested  himself  trying  to  look  for  mamma, 
but  then  he  cried  to  have  the  window  opened.  Felicity  obeyed  him — 
the  beginning  of  troubles ;  for  immediately  Tomsy  was  wild  to  climb 
out  of  it.  He  hung  on  the  sill;  he  projected  himself  over  it;  his 
tow-head  bobbed  restlessly  about.  Felicity  kept  a  firm  hand  on  his 
jacket  and  her  eye  was  now  on  him,  now  off  through  the  tree-boughs 
on  the  road.  All  at  once  some  slight  movement  between  her  eye  and 
the  road  drew  her  attention — horribly  fixed  it.  There,  in  a  fork  of 
the  tree  just  above  the  open  half  of  the  window,  was  a  gaunt  moun- 
tain wild-cat  as  flat  as  four-footed  beast  can  lie  and  still  be  on  its 
legs.  The  movement  which  betrayed  its  presence  to  Felicity  was 
very  likely  some  stealthy  turn  of  its  head,  timed  to  the  bobbing  of 
Tomsy's  head  over  the  sill.  The  creature  was  already  feeling  its 
legs  under  it,  trembling  for  a  spring. 

As  Felicity  dragged  Tomsy  back  from  the  window,  his  wrathful 
outcry  was  answered  by  an  unearthly  scream.  The  cat  had  landed 
on  the  window  ledge.  A  second  leap  brought  it  into  the  center  of 
the  room.  For  an  instant  it  stood  erect,  bristling  with  rage  and 
glaring  around;  then,  discovering  itself  shut  close  as  it  were  in  a 
cage,  was  overtaken  with  panic  fear.  It  flung  itself  bodily  against 
the  nearest  wall,  and,  further  maddened  by  that  obstruction,  went 
up  the  w^all,  which  was  of  cloth  and  paper,  digging  its  claws  deep 
into  the  wood  beneath.  One  mere  second  it  clung  writhing  just  un- 
der the  ceiling  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  floor — falling  only  to  re- 
bound to  the  wall.  In  ten  seconds  it  had  been  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  room,  testing  Felicity's  strength  and  agility  to  the  ut- 
most, what  with  terrified  Tomsy  clinging  to  her  neck,  to  avoid  its 
frantic  rushes. 

The  wall-paper  came  down  in  long,  irregular  tongues,  window- 


shades  fell  clattering  and  every  noise,  every  contact  with  an  obstacle, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  redouble  the  beast's  terror.  But  worse  was  at 
hand.  Its  blind  fury  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  It  no 
longer  ran  up  the  wall,  but  watched  Felicity's  movements  with  deadly 
malevolence  from  the  top  of  a  table  where  it  had  landed.  Its  pointed 
ears  were  laid  back,  its  savage  teeth  bared,  its  gaunt  bristling  body 
trembled  for  a  fatal  spring.  In  this  deadly  moment  Felicity  must,  at 
last,  have  remembered  the  open  window.  She  backed  quickly  to  it, 
tore  Tomsy  loose  from  her  neck  and  dropped  him  over  the  sill  to 
the  ground.  Did  she  hope  to  follow  him?  There  was  no  time. 
Baby-like,  Tomsy  did  not  understand  what  was  being  done  for  him. 
He  shrieked  with  fear,  shrieked  for  Felicity,  tried  to  clamber  upon 
the  window-sill  to  get  to  her,  to  hold  her  fast.  Then  it  must  have 
been  that  the  Indian  girl  resolved  upon  a  deed  worthy  of  a  heroine. 
She  pushed  the  child  back  and  shut  the  window. 
Tomsy,  at  least,  was  safe. 

A  few  minutes  later— or  was  it  only  a  few  seconds?— the  sound 
of  wheels  announced  the  arrival  of  the  wagon,  and  lo !  there  was 
Tomsy,  all  alone  and  bareheaded,  "playing  horse"  with  the  handle 
of  a  grindstone.  There  were  traces  of  tears  on  the  cheeks  which  he 
turned  toward  his  mother. 

•'That  dreadful  girl!"  she  began,  but  Tomsy's  father  cried  out, 
*Xistenl"  And  as  soon  as  the  wagon  ceased  rattling,  both  heard 
muffled  but  terrible  sounds  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  house. 
The  man  caught  his  rifle  from  the  wagon  and  was  over  the  fence  at 
a  bound.  That  awful  mingling  of  human  screams  with  screams 
such  as  never  came  from  human  throat  directed  him  toward  the 
front  of  the  house.    He  reached  the  window  under  the  fig-tree,  and 

peered  in.  ,    .     ,       i    r 

Felicity  was  vigorously  defending  herself  with  a  chair,  but  before 
the  man  could  bring  piece  to  shoulder  and  fire,  the  great  cat  had 
borne  her  down,  chair  and  all,  with  a  terrible  leap.  At  the  noise 
of  the  shot  and  crashing  glass,  the  beast  left  its  prey  and  sprang  to 
the  wall,  where  a  second  shot  reached  it,  ending  its  savage  life. 

The  room  was  not  more  badly  wrecked  than  Felicity's  garments, 
yet,  saving  one  long  claw-scratch  from  shoulder  to  elbow,  she  was 
sound  and  unhurt,  as  she  deserved  to  be. 

A  gray  cat-skin  with  undertone  of  yellow  still  adorns  the  ranch- 
house  wall. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
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A  MAN,  A  HORSE  AND  A  WOMAN 

By  ESTHER  HARLAN. 

IHE  man  and  the  horse  came  together.    The  man  said 

his  name  was  Reddy  Benson  and  he  wanted  work. 

The  boss  looked  him  over;  he  wasn't  the  type  that 

inspires  confidence  at  sight,  but  they  were  short  of 

hands. 

They  all  stood  ofif  from  the  newcomer  for  a  while  and  Reddy  went 
about  his  business  and  made  no  overtures.  But  curiosity  as  to  the 
mare  eventually  won  the  day. 

"Say,  Benson,"  began  Al  Mitchell,  when  the  gang  were  loafing 
under  the  trees  one  blistering  noon,  "how'd  yer  come  by  that  Blue- 
grass  o'  yourn?"  It  was  an  unusual  inquiry  for  the  locality,  by 
no  means  one  to  venture  with  a  stranger.  Its  directness  in  this 
instance  was  intended  as  a  compliment,  and  Reddy  accepted  it  as 

such.  „ 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "she's  the  real  thing.    I  didn't  buy  her. 
•    "Thought  as  much,"  returned  the  other.     "Thought  yer  must 
ha'  raised  her  when  I  seen  the  store  yer  set  by  her.    Guess  she'd 
come  high  if  yer  was  to  sell  her." 

"Sell  her !"  echoed  Reddy,  darkening.  "What  yer  made  of,  man  ? 
I'd  a  durn  sight  ruther  sell  my  soul  than  let  ary  other  leg  cross  Kitty's 
back  as  owner !"  and  the  glower  with  which  Reddy  left  the  group 
boded  ill  for  any  aspirant  to  such  honor.  When  Reddy  glowered 
he  was  not  good  to  look  upon.  He  was  cross-eyed,  a  scar  across 
his  forehead  furnished  a  perpetual  scowl,  and  ragged  red  hair  and 
beard  gave  his  appearance  a  far  from  pacific  tone.  Nature  had  not 
been  kind  to  Reddy,  but  his  voice  was  good— deep,  steady,  clear. 

About  a  week  after  this  there  was  another  accession  to  the  camp 
circle     The  boss  came  back  from  an  all-day  ride  with  three  travel- 
stained  strangers  in  tow,  a  middle-aged  man  and  two  women,  one 
very  young  and  very  pretty.     At  least,  so  thought  the  boys   who. 
in  twenty-two  months,  had  seen  nothing  more  nearly  resembling  a 
woman  than  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchie  ,  and 
who  now  showed  their  unanimous  reverence  for  "the  little  lady, 
as  they  immediately  named  her,  by  such  great  and  personal  sacrifices 
as  jack-knife  shaving,  birch-bark  combing,  and  a  general  washing 
of  shirts     Dead-fall  Tim  went  so  far  as  to  offer  ten  dollars  far  a 
piece  of  looking-glass  two  inches  square,  and  even  old  man  Payson, 
who  had  been  in  bunk  for  a  week,  got  up  and  began  chewing  tobacco 

and  calling  for  his  clothes. 

Though  the  boys  never  got  hold  of  the  whole  story,  they  made 
out  enough  of  it  to  understand  that  the  three  had  been  separated  from 
a  party  in  company  with  whom  they  were  searching  for  somebody- 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

INDIAN  FIELD  SERVICE 


Postoffice  Building, 
Ventura,  California, 
July  Beth,  19  2  9. 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
Lagunitas,  California. 

My  dear  Doctor  Merriam: - 

I  have  yours  of  the  2Ed,  instant,  and 
in  reply  will  isay: 

The  wah-^ne-pe-ah-pas  were  located  not 
far  from  the  present  town  of  Banning,  in  Riverside  Counfcr, 
at  the  time  they  joined  with  other  bands  in  the  treaty 
signed  at  Temecula,  California,  on  January  5,  1852.   i^e 
other  tribe  mentioned  by  you,  is  probably  meant  to  be  the 
Pal-se-wish  band,  which  at  that  time  was  located  at  what 
"is  now  Palm  Sprfngs,  in  the  same  county. 

I  believe  both  of  these  bands  to  be  of  the. 
Shoshonean  family,  as  I  have  identified  many  words  in  their 
language  with  the  language  of  the  Shoshoni,  the  eastern  di- 
vision  of  which  tribe  (Wyoming)  I  was  in  charge  of  for  a 
lumber  of  years.  Most  of  these  so-called  l^J^^^^^;^^;^^^ 
are  of  this  same  family,  their  traditions  indicating  that 
their  ancestors  came  down  the  coast  from  the  north. 

I  am  afraid  this  meagre  information  will  not 
be  of  much  value  to  you,  but  shall  be  glad  to  ^f  ^^^^^*^^^^- 
cure  additional  data  if  you  will  indicaAV  the  line  ^his  m- 
Quiry  should  take.  \   ^ 

.^.   Wadsworth,  Spl.  Al.  Agent. 

Official  Headquarters: 

No.  1016  North  Ogden  Drive, 

Hollywood^  California.. 
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Phil  Townibmo  Hanna  *  Cditor 
Standuh  L.  Mitchkll  *  Vutiness  *Xanager 
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Bertkam  E.  Sandham  •  tAuU,  *Adyertiung  ^Manager 
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December  12,  1932 


Dr»  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
1919  Sixteenth  Street-, 
Y/ashington,  D,  C. 

Dear)0r.  Merriam: 

I  am  unable  to  say  as  yet  just  what  the  final  price  of  Chinigchinich 
will  be.  It  will  be  under  §5.00  but  how  much  under  I  can't  say.  The 
task  of  getting  it  out  has  been  a  herculean  one.  John  P.  Harrington  has 
been  working  steadily  since  last  April  on  the  notes.  They  amount  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  and,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  they 
are  highly  technical  and  exceedingly  scholarly.  We  had  originally  planned 
to  get  out  a  modest  volume,  reprinting  the  original  with  only  enough  notes 
to  make  the  text  lucid.  As  the  work  developed  the  notes  grew  and  grew 
until  now  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  find  we  have  virtually  a  text-book 
on  the  Indians  of  the  San  Juan  Capiat rano  region.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
book  is  off  the  press,  1*11  let  you  know. 

Our  good  mutual  friend,  Henry  B.  Wagner,  tells  me  that  he  had  an 
enjoyable  luncheon  with  you  at  the  California  Historical  Society  recently 
in  San  Francisco.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  I  make  your  personal 
acquaintance  either  at  Washington  or  Lagunitas  for  I  have  heard  much  about 
you  from  many  friends. 

Sincerely  yours 


>hil  Townsend  Hanna,  Editor 
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AN  INDIAN  FIESTA 

THE  following  letter  comes  from  an  en- 
thusiastic reader  of  Travel  in  South- 
ern California.  For  letters  on  matters  of 
travel  as  interesting  as  this  we  shall  be  glad  to 
pay  space  rates.  The  letters  will  be  judged 
according  to  their  interest  rather  than  the 
style  in  which  they  are  written.  It  is  desir- 
able that  photographs  be  sent  where  possible. 


Palm  Springs,  Cal.,       | 
March  30,  1916.  j 

It   is   fiesta   week   among   the  Indians.     It 
comes  every  two  years.     The  older  Indians   : 
are  more  interested  than  the  younger,  but  they 
all  take  part.    Wednesday  night  they  held  sort    , 
of  a  memorial  service   as  near   as   we  could 
make  out.    This  was  the  procedure : 

There  was  a  round  fence  of  posts  and  palm 
leaves  outside  the  fiesta  house.  The  Indians 
and  their  squaws  were  all  seated  in  a  circle. 
One  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  exhorter 
would  give  vent  to  the  ejaculation  "Who-ah!" 
and  then  the  rest  would  raise  their  heads  and 
answer  with  a  kind  of  blowing  sound.  This 
was  repeated  every  little  while. 

Presently  a  man  would  get  up  and  go  into 
the  center  of  the  ring.  Then  he'd  put  a  ban- 
dana handkerchief  around  his  head  and  stick 
in  a  bunch  of  feathers^Jaking  another  bunch 
in  his  hand,  he  was  ready  to  do  his  stunt.  He 
began  by  apparently  brushing  away  the  spirits 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  universe,  blowing 
the  while  with  his  mouth.  Then  he  started  to 
sing  and  was  joined  by  the  men  and  one  squaw 
who  had  some  voice.     Ouch ! 

Several  times  during  the  song  the  performer 
would  go  around  in  a  circle  stamping  his  foot, 
ending  the  circuit  with  a  loud  grunt.  Then 
he  would   start   in   singing  again,   the   others 


joining  in. 

A  number  of  men  did  this  solo  work  until 
presently  a  famous  fire-eater  came  forth.  He 
went  through  all  sorts  of  incantations  and 
finally  approached  the  fire.  First  he  blew  into 
it,  scattering  the  coals,  then,  dropping  to  his 
knees,  he  picked  up  a  live  coal,  which  he  held 
in  his  teeth  while  he  danced.  (Seems  to  me 
it  would  make  anyone  dance!)  Meanwhile 
several  war  whoops  went  up.  He  ate  that 
coal  and  then  several  others  that  he  did  not 
hold  in  his  teeth.    It  was  uncanny. 

The  following  afternoon  a  subscription  was 
taken  for  a  purse  to  offer  the  young  Indians 
to  plav  the  peon  game.    It  used  to  be  a  popular 
gambling  game,  but  the  government  stopped 
it     The  Indian  agent  telegraphed  to  some  one 
in  authority  to  see  if  an  exception  to  the  rule 
could  be  made,  but  the  reply  was  distinctly 
negative,   so  it   was   arranged   to  have   it   at 
Palm  Springs,  which  is  just  off  the  reservation. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe,  being  something 
like  our  "Up  Jenkins,"  though  more  compli- 
cated.   Sides  are  taken,  each  having  four  men. 
Each  side  holds  a  blanket  in  their  teeth,  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground.     The  men  have  black  and 
white  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  while  these 
are  being  suitably  distributed  the  blanket  stays 
up     Then  the  arms  are  folded.    As  each  man 
o-ets  his  hands  hidden  he  drops  the  blanket. 
Meanwhile  the  Indians  not  in  the  game  im- 
prove  their   time  by   singing— at   least,   they 
make  a  noise.     One  side  tries  to  guess  which 
hands  among  the  other  side  holds  the  white 
and  black  sticks. 

These  incidents  are  an  example  of  the  many 
interesting  phases  of  California  life  that  do 
not  seem  to  get  into  either  the  guide-books  or 

railway  folders. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  Allen. 


TroLve\,v.O,  t^oLU  \<\\\o. 
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AN  INDIAN  FIESTA       i 

THE  following  letter  comes  from  an  en- 
thusiastic reader  of  Travel  in  South- 
ern California.  For  letters  on  matters  of 
travel  as  interesting  as  this  we  shall  be  glad  to 
pay  space  rates.  The  letters  will  be  judged 
according  to  their  interest  rather  than  the 
style  in  which  they  are  written.  It  is  desir- 
able that  photographs  be  sent  where  possible. 

Palm  Springs,  Cal., 
March  30,  1916. 
It  is  fiesta  week  among  the  Indians.  It 
comes  everv  two  years.  The  older  Indians 
are  more  interested  than  the  younger,  but  they 
all  take  part.  Wednesday  night  they  held  sort 
of  a  memorial  service  as  near  as  we  could 
make  out.     This  was  the  procedure : 

There  was  a  round  fence  of  posts  and  palm 
leaves  outside  the  fiesta  house.  The  Indians 
and  their  squaws  were  all  seated  in  a  circle. 
One  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  exhorter 
would  give  vent  to  the  ejaculation  "Who-ah !" 
and  then  the  rest  would  raise  their  heads  and 
answer  with  a  kind  of  blowing  sound.  This 
was  repeated  every  little  while. 

Presentlv  a  man  would  get  up  and  go  into 
the  center  "of  the  ring.  Then  he'd  put  a  ban- 
dana handkerchief  around  his  head  and  stick 
in  a  bunch  of  feathers.  Taking  another  1)unch 
in  his  hand,  he  was  ready  to  do  his  stunt.  He 
began  by  apparently  brushing  away  the  spirits 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  universe,  blowing 
the  while  with  his  mouth.  Then  he  started  to 
sing  and  was  joined  by  the  men  and  one  squaw 
who  had  some  voice.     Ouch  ! 

Several  times  during  the  song  the  performer 
would  go  around  in  a  circle  stamping  his  foot, 
ending  the  circuit  with  a  loud  grunt.  Then 
he  would   start   in   singing  again,   the   others 


joining  m. 

A  number  of  men  did  this  solo  work  until 
presently  a  famous  fire-eater  came  forth.  He 
went  through  all  sorts  of  incantations  and 
finally  approached  the  fire.  First  he  blew  into 
it,  scattering  the  coals,  then,  dropping  to  his 
knees,  he  picked  up  a  live  coal,  which  he  held 
in  his  teeth  while  he  danced.  (Seems  to  me 
it  would  make  anyone  dance!)  Meanwhile 
several  war  whoops  went  up.  He  *'ate  that 
coal  and  then  several  others  that  he  did  not 
hold  in  his  teeth.    It  was  uncanny. 

The  following  afternoon  a  subscription  was 
taken  for  a  purse  to  offer  the  young  Indians 
to  plav  the  peon  game.    It  used  to  be  a  popular 
gambling  game,  but  the  government   stopped 
it     The  Indian  agent  telegraphed  to  some  one 
in  authority  to  see  if  an  exception  to  the  ru  e 
could  be  made,  but  the  reply  was  distinctly 
negative,   so  it   was   arranged   to  have    it   at 
Palm  Springs,  which  is  just  off  the  reservation. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe,  being  something 
like  our  "Up   Jenkins,"  though  more  comph- 
cated.    Sides  are  taken,  each  having  four  men. 
Each  side  holds  a  blanket  in  their  teeth,  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground.     The  men  have  black  and 
white  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  while  these 
are  being  suitably  distributed  the  blanket  stays 
up     Then  the  arms  are  folded.    As  each  man 
o-ets  his  hands  hidden  he  drops  the  blanket. 
Meanwhile  the  Indians  not  in  the  game  im- 
prove  their   time   by    singing— at   least,   they 
make  a  noise.     One  side  tries  to  guess  which 
hands  among  the  other  side  holds  the  white 
and  black  sticks. 

These  incidents  are  an  example  of  the  many 
interesting  phases  of  California  life  that  do 
not  seem  to  get  into  either  the  guide-books  or 

railwav  folders. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  A.  A.  Allen. 


TroLve\,i.O,  H0.V1  \<\\(p. 
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his  round  shield  of  seven  beef  hides 
soaked,  scraped  and  sewed  upon  a 
frame  with  such  leathern  thread  as 
the  times  afforded  and  such  heroic- 
sized  needle  as  has  been  acceptable  to 
savage  and  civilized  man  alike  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  This 
shield  bore  the  arms  of  his  Majesty  of 
Spain,  embossed  by  the  same  patient 
neophytes  who  finished  saddle  and 
bridle,  stirrup  shield  and  saddle-bag, 
mantilla  de  silla  and  sheath  for  the 
machete  in  the  saddleries,  giving  in  the 
mission   courts,    and  of    which    later 


bow  knot  to  the  right  of  his  chin  ; 
make  an  absolute  visor  of  his  eye- 
brows ;  retreat  into  the  long  sleeves 
of  the  jacket  to  show  the  superfluous- 
ness  of  gloves  ;  all  this,  while  Cortez 
and  Mariana,  Governor  Micheltorena 
and  Helen  Hunt  watch  him  from  the 
walls  and  Father  Serra  lost  in  the 
sweet  rapture  of  a  priest  of  the  order, 
which  was  founded  on  the  ecstasies  of 
Saint  Francis,  smiles  approval  from 
his  frame,  or  as  Dona  Mariana  believes, 
returns  to  listen.  I  would  like  to 
know   where   Don   Antonio    is   really 


Jacinta  Serrano,  CahuiJla  Indian  of  San  Gabriel  Arc^nge!. 
Photographed  at  the  Second  Exhibition  of  the  Pasadena  Loan  Association,  -889. 


those  of  Santa  Ines,    V trg en  y  Martyr 
stood  in  the  lead. 

But  to  see  Don  Antonio  put  on  all 
these  consecutive  layers  with  a  sepa- 
rate shrug  for  each  one  as  he  adjusts 
it ;  to  watch  him  pull  up  the  laced 
boots  with  a  reminiscent  shiver  over  a 
cactus  thicket  between  Pala  and  San 
lyuis;  adjust  the  shield  in  a  way 
which  connects  him  w^ith  Mars  and 
Peleus,  Siegfried  and  the  Telemonian 
Ajax  ;  fasten  his  lance  to  his  arm  with 
the  correa  of  leather  ;  hack  away 
opposing  chaparral  with  his  un- 
sheathed 7nachcte  ;  tie  the  black  ribbon 
of    the    sombrero    duro   in    a    double 


going.  Is  he  starting  for  a  fiesta  at 
Monterey  or  one  of  the  escolta,  as  for 
the  coming  governor  ?  He  hums  the 
Malagana  or  the  Jota  Aragonese. 
Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  electric  street 
railway  announces  a  coming  caller 
and  Rugerio,  a  San  Fernando  Indian, 
versed  in  the  lore  and  traditions  of  the 
rancheria,  but  wearing  a  Derby  hat 
and  a  four-in-hand  tie,  is  ushered  in, 
and  making  the  bow  which  acknowl- 
edges his  presentation. 

Next  to  inveterate  honesty  and 
loyalty  ranks,  perhaps,  unalienable 
gallantry  in  the  Spanish  composition 
of  Don  Antonio,  a  gallantry  aided  and 
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abetted  by  Dona  Mariana,  who  laughs 
over  his  occasional  discomfitures  and 
thence  slays  her  husband's  slain  with 
a  wife's  own  prerogative.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gravest  events  of  State 
history,  the  Spanish  comb,  perlas, 
from  the  gulf,  slippers  with  clicking 
heels,  kerchiefs  and  mantillas  com- 
plete as  recollections  with  Toledo 
blades    and     Franciscan     cords,     the 


''When  did  the  name  San  Francisco 
definitely  succeed  that  of  Verba 
Buena?  Did  the  Gray  Friars  ever 
wear  brown  ? ' ' 

His  face  falls  and  he  stops  walking 
up  and  down.  He  had  hoped  the 
question  was  :  ' '  Did  the  old  Califor- 
nian  carry  his  sweetheart  to  the 
fandango  en  avant  or  en  croupe  f ' ' 
but  the   disappointment   is   but  tem- 


Don  Antonio."     Dona  Mariana.     Los  Angeles. 


Compania  de  cuero  and  Indian  neo- 
phytes. Temporary  disappointment 
clouds  his  face  at  the  questions  his 
interpreter  puts  faithfully  in  the  con- 
versations a  Uois. 

"What  does  she  ask,  Mary? 
What  would  she  know  next  ?  " 

''Have  the  Channel  Indians  sun- 
worshippers  like  those  of  San 
Clemente  ?  ' ' 


porary.  In  twenty  nervous  words  he 
is  back  again  into  history  proper, 
with  Portola  and  Fagis,  Serra  and 
Crespi,  la  mujer  relegated  en  croupe. 

We  run  over  each  other's  prejudices 
in  an  international  way,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  laughter,  also  h  trois. 
Having  been  urged  more  than  once 
for  the  sunrise  hymn,  "  Sancta 
Maria,"   accompanied  by  the  guitar, 


AT    INDIANaWES.L.    ^   ^         ,  ^^    . 
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Where 
sky  of 


re  is  all  forgotten  and  the 
e  hills  wear  plush  in 


world  is, 
wintec-'Md 
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in  tune, 
the  sk}'  is  the 


(( 


ml 


This  way  you  sthay  Ca^lian,  1  want  a  lot  today 
To  give  me  pleasanf^i^ons  and  pleasant  words  to  sa}"  ; 
For  I  love  them — ^k;  I  lot^8sJ:hem — the  mountains  and  the 

sea — 
The  purple  \j^ets  and  the  erold  oF^bke^  acacia  tree  !" 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

At  Indian  Well. 

BY   FRANCES   ANTHONY. 

Y  three  p.  m.,  January  1,  we  had  camped  at 
Indian  Well,  on  the  west  side  of  the  des- 
ert of  the  Colorado,  twelve  miles  south- 
east from  Palm  Springs  by  the  Los  An- 
geles-Yuma stage  road.  The  place  is  on 
very  few  maps  and  not  on  the  railroad  at 
all,  but  is  nevertheless  ver}^  interesting  and 
has  more  unwritten  histor}^  than  many  a 
town  of  several  thousand  people.  Yet 
there  is  neither  habitation  nor  inhabitant 
there  now. 

It  is  an  old  Indian  camp-site,  with  only 
some  characteristic  relics  left  to  tell  a  little  of  their  life. 
The  location  was  adapted  to  their  simple  wants.  A  little 
beyond  the  well,  a  spur  from  the  mountains  at  the  west  juts 
out  into  the  desert,  forming  a  rincou.  Since  the  spur  has  a 
foundation  of  rock,  it  also  serves  to  force  the  underground 


THE    WEI.I.    ON   THE    DESERT. 
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flow  Of  the  Whitewater  River  near  to  the  surface.     For  this 
reason  it  was  not  diflicult  for  the  aborigines  to  get  water 

The  mesquite  trees  iProsopisJu/ifIora)srov.inTon^y!ry 
sand-dune  furnished  them  with  a  share  of  their  food  The 
tree  bears  a  long,  slim  pod,  which  the  Indiansground  into 
meal  and  made  that  into  mush  and  tortillas.  ^The  desert 
Indians  of  other  localities  still  use  the  same  food  and  afso 
r"/.  f  T wT^'  '''\  screw-bean  mesquite  ipZ^p^s  S^ 
v:S\esI  wheJTry.''^^  '"'■""'^^'  '""'^  -^^'^  1^^^--^'  the 

f"L^-^,^  time  of  the  Government  survev  in  1854  Lieuten 
ant  Williamson  found  Indians  living  here,  and  in  hTs  re 
port  mentions  their  well-a  bowl-shaped  hok  twenty  feet 

::rtrc:rHeTout'';ith'^"'.r'^  ^'^^^-^"^  "^y  ha"d  a7d?h 
eartn  carried  out  as  they  afterward  carried  out  the  watpr 

Now  no  trace  of  the  well  is  left,  but  instead  there  is  a  mod: 

ern  well  with  covered  curb,  two  pointed  buckets  a  rope  and 

a  well-wheel  for  the  convenience  of  travelers  and  ft   fL" 

tTn"  hdilif  fr  ^''l     ?  ''''''■  -de  a^tsa^dMil'st;" 

Two  miles  before  coming  to  the  well  we  saw  the  first 
pieces  of  broken  pottery,  the  red  showing  distinctTy  against 
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the  gray  of  the  sand.  As  we  went  farther  they  ^rew 
thicker  till  the  tint  of  the  dunes  was  red,  and  we  had  not 
passed  'acres,  but  tens  of  acres.  How  or  why  it  was  scat- 
tered over  so  great  an  area  we  could  not  decide  ;  nor  how  it 
came  to  be  broken  into  pieces  varying  from  a  cjuarter  inch 
to  two  inches  across.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  pottery 
kiln  until  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  spur  on  the  right- 
hand  road  leading  to  Torres.  ^  .i.    r- 

Having  been  told  by  Dr.  Murray  that  some  of  the  Coa- 
huia  Indians  had  lived  here  some  years  ago,  we  hoped  to 


AN    INDIAN    WEIJv    ON    THP:     DRSKKT. 
(Has  grade  so  cattle  can  water). 

find  some  traces,  but  we  had  not  expected  to  find  pottery- 
even  fragments— in  any  such  (luantities  ;  and  having  heard 
that  scientific  relic  hunters  had  been  over  the  country,  we 
were  delighted  and  amazed  with  what  we  found. 

After  camp  was  made  for  the  night,  there  was  too  little 
daylight  left  to  look  much,  but  we  did  find  two  or  three 
metates,  half  a  dozen  mullers,  and  a  fine  obsidian  drill. 

The  next  forenoon's  research  brought  us  more  metates 
and  mullers  which  we  sent  home  by  freight  from  Indio  ; 
and  the  articles  we  carried  with  us  as  too  valuable  to  be 
trusted  to  freight  were  fourteen  perfect  arrowheads,  thirts- 
one  parts  of  arrowheads,  two  drills,  one  scraper,  two  black 
sand-stone  shaft-rubbers,  one  pipe,  one  bead,  a  pottery  orna- 
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merit,  and  a  lot  of  rejects  and  flakes  from  an  arrowhead 
workshop. 

The  arrowheads  are  of  several  kinds  of  rock — quartz, 
milky  quartz,  quartz  crystal,  quartzite,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
moss  agate  and  obsidian.  The  work  is  that  of  an  expert ; 
fine  of  form  and  delicate  in  finish. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Californian  Indians  lack 
intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  others.  It  is  an 
error.  Their  workmanship  in  stone  implements  indicates 
as  fine  an  eye,  as  true  a  stroke,  and  as  delicate  an  ideal  as 
is  to  be  found.  Were  a  fair  comparison  made,  the  Western 
aboriginal  workmanship  would  be  found  equal  to  the  East- 
ern. *  Even  the  California  collection  in  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  is  small,  incomplete  and  below  the  standard,  and 
contains  no  such  specimens  as  we  found  at  Indian  Well. 

The  points  were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  camps 
on  the  dunes.  Some  of  them  were  found  in  slight  depres- 
sions at  the  sides  of  the  dunes,  among  charcoal  and  burned 
human  bones.  We  did  not  dig;  everything  lay  exposed  on 
top  of  the  sand.  The  first  impression  was  that  they  had 
lately  been  uncovered  by  wind  or  rain.  It  was  evidently 
not  by  wind,  for  if  the  sand  moved  so  easily  the  ancient 
trail  would  have  been  filled  long  ago.  Instead,  it  is  distinct 
wherever  not  obliterated  by  the  wagon  road,  fourteen 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep  in  the  sand.  How  many 
ages  it  has  been  used,  there  is  nothing  to  tell ;  but  that  it 
has  been  very  long  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  where  it 
goes  over  a  dip  in  the  spur  it  is  worn  fourteen  inches  deep 
in  the  granite  rock,  and  this  by  feet  either  bare  or  wearing 
moccasins. 

Camping  on  the  desert  that  New  Year's' night  was  an  ex- 
perience with  the  cold.  After  dark  the  wind  rose  and  came 
down  off  the  mountain  with  a  cutting  edge.  Heated  mul- 
lers  at  our  feet  helped  somewhat,  but  we  simply  could  not 
keep  comfortable,  and  we  were  very  conscious  that  we  had 
never  slept  out  doors  or  in  a  tent  so  cold  a  night.  The 
mercury  at  19°  at  sunrise  proved  it  true.  During  all  our 
years  in  Southern  California  we  had  never  seen  it  colder 
than  26°  before.  Everything  freezable  was  frozen.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  man  to  cook  breakfast  while  we  all  sat  in 
the  tent  door  with  feet  near  the  fire,  eating  each  thing  as 
soon  as  cooked  and  warming  one  hand  while  eating  from 

the  other. 

As  though  it  had  all  been  a  joke,  the  mercury  reached 

90°  in  the  camp  wagon  at  noon. 

Odlena,  Kas.  ^ 


*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  superior.— Ed. 
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Marjorie  Daw. 

tf»*»TT-E  original  "  Marjorie  Daw"  of  Aldrich's  charming 
®rSoi  was  only  a  beautiful  dream  girl,  but  ourU^v- 
*■  iorie  Daw  is  a  living  reality,  a  dream  come  true  ; 
not  a  hapljy  accident  made  welcome,  but  a  creation,  de- 
manded planned  for,  and  developed.  Her  mother  is  a  well 
known  bS ;  a  brilliant  brunette,  almost  everywhere 
foved  and  pr&d-  Her  father  is  a  born  aristocrat ;  exclu- 
de yet  immensely  admired  by  those  who  have  the  honor 
of  his  acquaintari«e ;  a  handsome  blonde,  cultured  and  re- 
fined but  lackinjv  energy.  The  match  proved  a  very 
happy  one,  and  whe\Marjorie  Daw  came  there  was  great 

^^sS%w  at  first  ^th  little  proriiise  of   the  glorious 
beauty  she  developed  as\she  reached  mature  years.     She 
was  surrounded  always  b^  charming  associations,  and  no 
paTns  were  spared  in  her  "Mucation.     Private  instructors 
were  cHosen  with  special  reference  to  her  individual  de- 
Sment ;  for  it  was  foresp^  that  some  day  she  wou  d 
beco^    a    celebrity.      Ambitimjs,    generous,    exquisitely 
Graceful  she  has  been  a  born  leader.     To  see  her  was  to 
fdmke  and  love  her.     Slie   is    tiU  and   stately  like  her 
moTher,  but  far  more  beautiful ;  a  ^ure  blonde  type  with 
Zufsite  coloring  and  flower-like  eyes,  She  dresses  always 
in  shades  of  grefn,  with  combinations^f  pink,  white  and 
Ueht  red      She  is  k  dream  of  beauty ;  a^belle  wherever  she 
g?es      She  has  already  visited  many  pa^ts  of  California 
fnd  the  East,  Aas  journeyed  to  England,,  New  Zealand 
Australia  and   the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  .^s  destined  to 
travel  through  all  the  world.  \ 

Who  is  this  beautiful  creature  and  where  is,  her  home  ? 
Why  do  w^  not  hear  of  her  in  the  society  columms  f 

^Afell  '/Margorie  Daw  "  is  a  new  flower,  the  queen  of  all 
begon  U,  a  crfation  of  that  enthusiastic  flower-cultivator 
and  investor,  Mrs.  Shepherd,  at  Ventura-by-the-Sea.  She 
is  the  begonia  in  the  background  of  the  accompanying  il 
Instigation-  15  feet  high  and  IS  feet  wide,  and  carried  at  the 
tij?  of  the  photograph  150  clusters  of  buds  and  blossoms. 
Age,  5  years  from  the  infinitesimal  seed. 
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These  Indians  live  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
San  Luis  Rey  River  in  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia; they  are  related  to  the  Shoshone  tribe  and 
speak  the  same  language.  Their  reservation  of 
22,640  acres  is  of  non-arable  mountainous  land  and 
basket  making  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  tribe. 
They  are  adept  at  this  art  and  make  many  beautiful 
specimens.  They  are  decreasing  in  number  and 
the  total  population  of  the  reservation  is  only  a 
trifle  over  one-hundred. 
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KOO-PAH 


smal! 


to  the  Luiseno 


The  territory  of  the  Koo-pah  covered  the  northam  part  of 
Warner  Valley,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  ite  adjacent  moimtaina  on 
the  north  and  northeast,  and  continued  north;»o3terly  along  the 
valley  between  Ag^an6a  liountaina  on  the  west  and  the  southern 
oart  of  San  Jacinto  Mountains  on  the  oast  for  ten  railos  to  Oak 
Grove  Valley,  which  was  wholly  theirs.     On  the  north  and  east 

tact  with  the  Cahuillaj  on  the  southeast,  with 


they  were  in  con 

the  y£>-^?L.e*8-tem  or  ye.isUea.  called  by  the  Spaniards  ^08 

Coyotes' ;  on  the  soi^th.  witli  the  Diefflenoj  on  the  wast,  witii  tiie 

luiseno . 

Tho  KQo^..pah  rogartl  themselves  aa  a  r^rfoctly  distinct  tribe, 

oM  they  are  so  regarded  by  the  adjoining  related  tribes,  th« 
on  the  west,  t^  the  Rg^uiUa  on  tho  northeast.     Their 

language  is  similar  to  both  Qa^JOS.  and  masm.  tut  contains 
words  peculiar  to  itself- 

The  KooLpali  ranchorias  are  Ko>p^,  (Agua  Caliente  No.  l),  and 
wVel.lol.vah  (Puerta  Cruz) .  both  on  the  northeastern  border  of 
famar  Valley,  and  fonnorly  also  T^-T^Q-r^il  ^  0^  G''^^^  ^^^^^ 
about  10  miles  NW  of  Puerta  Cnr.. 


KOO-PAH 
A  amall  tribe  in  SouiEenilllalifornla"  related 

to  the  Luiaeno 
The  territory  of  the  Koo-pah  covered  the  northern  part  of 
Warner  Valley,  and  the  lower  alopea  of  the  adjacent  mounUins  on 
the  north  and  northeast,  and  continued  northwesterly  alor^  tte 
valley  between  Aguanga  Mountains  on  the  west  and  the  southern 
part  of  San  Jacinto  Mountains  on  the  east  for  ben  miles  to  Oak       . 
Grove  Valley,  which  was  wholly  theirs.     On  the  north  and  east 
they  ware  in  contact  \nth  the  Cahuilla;  on  the  southeast,  with 


the 


Wa.-wa.§»  s.tem  or  We.isUem.  called  by  the  Spaniards  'Los 


Coyotes' ;  on  tiio  south,  with  Uie  pia^eno ;  on  the  west,  with  tiie 


Luisefio. 


The  l^oo-aah  rsganl  themselves  as  a  perfectly  distinct  tribe, 
and  they  are  so  regarded  by  the  adjoining  related  tribes,  tii« 
Luifieno  on  the  west,  and  the  Q^mH^  <>"  ^^«  northeast.     Their 


•  it^.»  4-^  >%«+>!  nnViiniliL  and  Luisefio^  but  contains 
langua^  xa  similar  to  Dota  vftRHiA4-ftr  ana  i^v**ffP4w.» 


words  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  TCooioah  rancher ias  are  Ko-oah  (Agua  Caliente  No.  l),  and 
Nval-lel-vah  (Puerta  Crua),  both  on  the  northeastern  border  of 
Warner  Valley,  and  fomerly  also  T^>vep-nil  in  Oak  Grove  TJalley 
about  10  miles  NW  of  Puerta  Cruz. 
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Los  Angeioft,  Calif. 


Mar  eh  20,1902. 
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Hon.Thoa.B.Sard 

U.  S.  Ssnato, 

Wa»hington,D«C. , 

Dear  Senator  Bard: 

Ifour  welcopie  wi**©,  announeir\g  the  Department's  consent  i^o  the 
OBteiis»ioj&, overtook  n»  at  San  Jacinto  lasL  Friday  as  I  was  atartir^ 
on  a  v;eok's  tour  of  inapeotion  of  the   Indian  raservations,  wid  was  ^oal 
news  kidti^d.       Cbi  «i/  )'eturn  today  to  civxiizacion  I  ieai^n  that  the 
appropriation  has  bain  out  down  to  $1000 ;and  I  wired  you  at  once  U-At 
W9  naed  at  least  $1506— of  course  turnin^j,  back  any  unexpenaed  balanca. 
It  uoes  not  soam  to  be  reaiiaed  that  the  five  members  of  the  ''oinmis- 
sion  will  have  to  put  in  at  least  four— and  probably  six— weeks  of 
hard  work;     will  nave  to  travoi  in  hired  teams  six  or  seven  hum-red 
miles  in  a  very  rough  country,  ana  will  have  to  incur  the  many  expen- 
ses incidenL  to  aiiy  thorough  investigation  of  thopase.       Havirjg 
protested  a^^ainst  an  meumpiefe  ani  ifteorapetent  report,  we  do  not  put- 
poseto  briiig  in  another  of  the  same  sort.     So  far  as  we  go,   just  so 
far  we  moan  that  the  dd^i»niwiit  shall  never  naQn  uo  go  over  the  same 
ground  a^^ain.     You  ray  be  suro  thero  will  be  no  junket  m  it.     I  shall 
bo  personally  responsible  tliat  Liiery  are  no  luxurious  QjtpdiiSes,  no 
•frills*.         I  hopo  to  get  even  our  cook  for  nothing( exempt  board), am 
possibly  also  tiie  stenographer  we  shiall  need.     I  shall  save  everj^ 
dollar  I  can.     But  of  eourse  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a 
oownission  siiall  walk,  or  live  on  bread  and  water.     On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  an  serious  expectation--  t,hough  I  cannot  givu  a  ^uc^ro**- 
tee— that  oho  Gomis* ion  will  save  the  Govt,  five  to  ten  thousand 


dollars  over  the  McLaughlin  reoonnenaaLion,  which  v/oulu  nave  goi 
U-irough  otherwise.       So  I  th.ruw  it  will  not     be  fair  to  choese-par* 


us  too  » 


oon^ 


t  •    t 


Th 


2  Copy  Rard   • 
Wliile  ihe  %inur*j  Kaoob  caaa  is  aoule,  axid  wiil  be  cleared  up 
by  oho  Commission  f  iruL  and  at  onoa,   I  kno\¥  you  rtialiaa  thai,  befora 
suah  a  ComrniMiop  wouia  be  eoid^  m  shall  be  callinjg  Tor  relief  for 
tne  disgraceful  conditions  at  Volcaii,   ^un  PMqual,  Mansanita,  and 
nearly  a  doaan  other  resarvationi.       Surely     it  is  more  business- like 
for  the  pres^eni  Ooramission,  when  it  geos  on  thio  general  groiind  and 
has  attended  to  the  aoute  aasa  at  Warner's  Ranch,  to  go  a  tew  miles 
further  in  eaah  direction  and  devise  a  logical  general  plan  for  the 
reiiaf  of  the  whole  situation,   than  it  v/ouid  be  uo  send  out  a  fresh 
cormnission  every  year  for  four  or  five  years  to  settle  troubles  '^hich 
already  exist  ana  couia  ou  juso  as  well  attenaaa  to  at  one  trip. 
18  pi'eeisdiy  wlxat  was  a^ked  oy  tiie  memorial  you  carriau  t>o  Was^hingLon 
for  us  ana  have  so  gallantly  ftu#iftort#i^  it  is  praoiseiy  whao  Uie 
Leag^ue  is  eallihg  for,  and  vAat  the  DaparumanL  welcomed  as     sensible 
anc.   labor-saving,  when  I  axplaiuad  it. 

Lata  tonight  I  have  just  received  your  wire  of  yest/araay,  which 
has  bjen  chasing  ma  all  around  about;     ana  I  hciva  sent  a  quiak,brief 
wire.        I  am  very  sorry  our  request- -which  was  not  thoughtlessly 
made --has  got  mixaa  up*       We  wanted  three  of   the  f  iva  to  be  Caiif  or- 
nians  •lamiliar  with  the  f^atf*.       Tha  two  eastern  members  were  no 
less  importimt^  and  were  quite  as  expert.       CiwiftiEtioiMtr  Jowas,  of 
his  own  motion  entirely,  asked  ma  to  surest  tha  tiamas-     1  did  so,  aril 
he  fisgrtisd  to  Merriam  and  Grinnall-     After  his  andoraanent  I  spoke  to 
both,  ana  sacurad  Uieir  prOTiisa  to  ssrra.       You  do  not  neaa  to  to 


tall  you  that  both  these  rtan  are  doir^  a  favor,  not  accepting  one,   in 
jyork  of  this  sor^^.     Ifa  naad  tham.       I  would  not  for  a  moisdnt  have 

moved  for  a  commission  if  I  had  not  expected  it  to  be  of  people  who 

tha 
know  someuuii(i^  about^spacif ic       matter  at   issue..       Marriapi^  of  cou^ao 

kno'^n  this  re>aon  •  ettt  ^  Uian  an/  one  of  a 


3  Bar* 
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,3  not    ^t  I  ^-»  »d.  no  p.ote.O  a.»i«.t  one-wnae^foof  »o.b,.- 
^.  .h»-  h,  ..  H  Cliforn^an.  in  .n.s  ca.a  ..^  ^<>^^"^'  ^""^»-;    . 

i^  mttL-A  nio  foal  tYiB.1  we  wouia 
about  the  Indian  and  his  neeU.,  wouid  make  mo  feel 

.V         Mar  «rare  it  i«.     At  any  rate.   I  ooula  not  onosr 
better  arop  tho  maotar  where  it 

.-^  -Trt  ^ivfl  mv  tine  to  the  Gott.  ana  i>o  wc  . 

such  a  tmmmim^    I  «^  6^*^  ^^  6'^'  ''^  ''"^  .  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ,h, 

.     -a.       .  thn«w  awa>'  mv  -opuoation  ior  eiohjr  one  or  one 

Tnaiane  hut  I  will  not  throw  awa^  my  ^v  ,     v  ^  ^v* 

inaianB  uu  thiflcs  shoulu  he  uone  oy$ 

other       I  have  insisted  for  years  ohat  these  thifigs 

.       .     ^  what  they  ar-e  doing;     I  cannot  alfora  now  .o 
by  the  P.O.U  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  __^^^   ^^  ^^„,. 

b,  aooompUc.  uo  .to  ve..  Uanfc  ^ 

„„„t  k  .ouroe  ot  gib.,  to  the  car,l.M  ««  of 

,,1.     I,  wo  0^.  ao  thi3  .hi^  p.op.rty.  I  woui«  raa>or  oro     .n, 
,...o.t  .o,o«nt  aito,et.or.  go  to  .a.ui^ton.  .h..  the  oa.e  ^  .h. 

^       .t .  «9M*- .       K"-  .Mol-aughlin  is  M  much  «»■. 
and  fitch  for  an  adequate  rem.«J  "» 

.     ,   i     rt^W.  sueh  a  m>..tion  than  >Sr.llM.ho'-ry  or  ,!.  'la.on,    . 
competent  to  dooide  such  a  q  neoart^nt .     Thors  i.  no 

a.  Hay  le  bett.r  pra.ti..d  to  m„  tte  State  D.p»rtr«.t 
»U,;  in  «h.oh  «n  can  Kna  without  UHI^;      -^  «  --"  ^^°"-'' 
on  .he  0«Bi..i<«  *-..  S..^tl«»n  ..ho  have-nt  learn.4. 

,     >,     .  (1-^,   tlie  urotiaion  m  tt*  appropriation 
I  v6»"  sincerely  hop.  thai,  Uie  proYio 

,'     .        ,,     .nd  T  have  no  idea  Ko*  u,e  provision  for  fir. 
bill  .an  h«  ohang.tt— and  1  riave  no  . 

clfcrnian..  when  ..  only  wanted  thr...  .ot  in-  and  ^.at  you  .  U 
be  able  to  includ.  »r.V..rri^  an.  -vXrinneU.     If  U..  i.  ab  o 

•  V.        .     i«^    u8  hav"  men  of  some  experience  m  sc.oh  tliirgs 
lutely  impossitlt.  ao  le-  us  hcvv.  inen  o 

„nrl.  of  ail.  Kichard  B,an.  of  Capi.vranc.  a^a  next  .r.l.avia    tar 
Jordan  of  Stani-ora.  orn.M.Biondan  of  ho.  A.el«.     %an  wo  eaaU 


^tm 


mm 


4  >>ard 


hava  to  havo  anyhchv;   if  not  a  member  ui'   Iho  Ooraraission,  <ti<i  shail  ask 
him  to  aceompanjr  u«,   ?->s  he  ifi  the  dean  of  Southern  California 
onginaers,  and  (except  youraeif)  undoubtedly  ohe  beat  jude',e  of  land 
values,  arww  and  capacities,   in  southern  i>al.       It  would  be  graceful 
to  have  him  on  the  Ooianission.     BuO  I  feel  that  it  is  of  critical  im- 
portaiuje  to  havs  out  eastern  members.     Mbrrian  ia  partitulftr,.      I 
I  really  deem  indispensable.     Ho  can  fairly  coonk  as  a  Calif omian 
as  his  family   is  here.       He  is  the  most  valualde  man  in  ohe  Conmissicta. 

I  am  most  regretful  to  have   oo  trouble  you,  as  we  are  ail  aeep- 
ly  j^rateful  for  your  staiKi  arici  wiso  helpfulness.     I  do  not  know  whai. 
we  could  have  thoughi.  to  do  wii.h  any  other  man  for  our  Senator— and 
with  ohe  others  we  did  not  even  feel  it  worth  while  to  try.       Do  not. 
ohink  me'diff  leuit" .         I  have  no  aim  on  oarth  in  this  matter  but  the 
host  solution.     But,   I  honestly  believe  that  20  yea'-s  of  hara  studj; 
on  Lhe  frontiers  have  ii,ivun  mo  to  understand  ^little  better  how  cerU-.in 
results  can  be  ^tten  than  I  knew  before.     If  there  ov^dr  was  a  case 
for  expert  treatment,   I  think  this  is  one.     The  usual  fa8ki)n  of  aoing 
^uhese  ohings  thro*  nice  business  men  who  know  noi^hifig  of  ohe  specific 
i-natter  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  of  tho  i)eparwient. 

I  had  six  Juntas  wiuh  i^he  various  Inaians  on  this  present  trip, 
and  had  talks  of  one  to  six  hours  with  tham— not  with  an  mtorpreber, 
but  faee  to  face,  and  just  as  fast,  as  froeiy  and  as  fully  as  you  and 
I  could  talk  about  a  thing  we  were  bov,h  familiar  wiih  .   U  was  a  trip 
I  wished  many  times  to  have  you  sliarin^. 

I  taw  ]'o*ney  Harvey  today,  and  while  ho   is  soirtewuat  b^ravated 
at  the   ielay  of   aie  Pepartmert ,   I  am  confiaent  he  will  favov  the 

Conmission  to  any  reasonable  degree. 

V 


li 


ffiTORAlIDU!'  ■Rl'.SPECTTBG  THK  EVICTION  OF  THE  AGUA 

mmm  RArcF. 


'^ 


ALTET3TE  IFDIAHS  FPOM 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently  decreed 
that  the'trmers'^of  tke  Warner  Ranch  in  St.n  Die^iO  County,  California, 
are  entitled  to  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
original  grant,  includir^g  the  land    and  water  rights  held  and  oc- 
cupied since  early  times  by  a  band  of  5o-c ailed  Mission  Indians,  d^^^c^ 
'  *'"   livteg  at  the  hot  springs  known  as  AguaCaliente  No.  2,  where 

1  * 


to  w^hites 


4^^ 


they  lease  oorttiin  of  thoir  adobe  houses 

come  t^oro  from  a  distance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  bathing   XCv. 
in  hot-wtrbcr.       The  rental  charged  for  the  use  of  these  houses 


including  tho  baths,  is  $2.50  per  week,  for  each 

It  is  argued  by  persons  in  favor  of  the      eviction  of  the 
»*ae«Lg_ Indians  that  tiiey  are  a  lazy  worthless  set,  that  the  money 
obtained  ffiTliouse  rentals  goes  tt  the  few  owners  of  the  houses, 
and  is  not  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  and  further- 
more that  the  individual  men  receiving  the  rentals  are  dissipated 
fellows,  who  spend  most  of  their  money  in  gambling  and  drirJsirjg. 
For  tiiis  reason  it  is  argued  that  net  only  should  their  lanus  and 
homes  (to  i/^ich  they  f^ml Tte-  entitled  by  right  of  early  occupancy 

and  possession^  be  taken  away  from  them,  but  that  the  Government 

^  ^  not 

should  feel  no  responsibility  in  the  matter  and  shoula^even  at- 
tempt to  provide  them  with  any  place  where  they  m.ay  go. 

In  this  correction  it  slruld  be  borne  in  mina  that  already 
four  bands  of  these  same  Indians  have  been  driven  off  from  the  de- 
sirable part  of  this  same  rjarich  and  forced  up  iit  o  Im©-  caryons  and 
stony  chaparral  hillsides  ^the  adjacent  mountains,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  decent  living.       And  it  should  not  be  for- 


-0- 


gotten  that  in  the  very  recent  past  nearly  every  acre  of  desirable 
ground  conbainin(^  water,  owned  and  cccupiea  since  time  immemorial 
ty  the  various  bands  and  tribes  of  Indiai]s  of  Southern  California, 
has    been  forcibly  taken  away  from  them,  their  gardens,  fielas, 
and  houses  conf'iscatea  by  wMtes,  and  in  some  instances,  their 
cattle  and  horses  seized  to  compensate  the  whites  lor  th»ir  alleged 
expenses  in  accomplii^hing  the  eviction! 

With  respect  to  the  ^4^^  o^  the  remaining  Warner  Ranch  Indi- 
ansywhom  it  is  ];roposed  to  punish  by  driving  away  from  their  horaea^ 
without  providing^so  much  as  an  acre  of  gr o u irT^^n^her e> t o  v/hich 
they  can  flee,  way  it  not  be  askea  in  all  fairness  why  we  should 
be  more  solicitous  re-apuotiii;^  the  social  habits  of  the  Indian  thairbU*^ 
of  our  own  citizens?       If>.lii  Ihu  uuac  of  an  Indian  wto^gambles 
and  drinks^4[e_are_ju st_ified.  J.n_ ccn fiscatinginA  property)  a»l  driv- 
ii]g  him.lG^^Snom^ss^vagabond^  v/hy  should  we  not  inflict  the 


iltiAV^rfrnembers  of  our  own  raceJcfor  oimTlar  ojfenc 
aocicty?      And  if  we  dici,  who  miuld^Kaitef^  to  otuto 


the 


number  of  homeless,  families  -feitttt .  woulc  iface /Starv 


WAKNER  VALLEY  REGION  RANCHERIAS 

The  Koo-pah  tell  me  that  Agua  Caliente 
and  San  Ysidro  are  Efiiizpak;  San^  Ignacio  is 
Qaluiilla.;  and  Mesa  Grande  is  B-ge-n^' 


CUPKlJO  MOIiiTIKS 


E.  W,  Gifford,  Clans  S:  Koietiea  in  Southern 
California,  Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  & 
Ethn.,  Vol.  14.  pp.  19E-201,  1918. 


"/  always  read  it,  for  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  ^ith  so  many  of 
'    the  things  for  which  it  «>c>/->65."-Pkbsidbnt  Roosevblt. 

c-^owiTDT^  ••THK   LAND   OF   SUNSHINE," 

rOKMER^^^  THE  ^L^AND^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^j^ORI^IJLm^ 
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-^'*fiS"/ive.,  independence  and  Us  .enn.ne  >earn,n«.  ...  A  steady  evenness  of  worth  and  interest. 
The  Nation, 

Editor's     Office 

'  ZITAngeles.  Cal. F^b .      19  th  19C£.. 


My   dear  Merriam:-- 

This    is   just   a  very  hasty   line  to    infom 
yon  that    for   some  peculiar  whim  of  stupidity   the 
Department  thinks    it   doesn't  need  the  commission 
it    promised  me.    and  that    it   can%et   alonn  well 
enouch  with   the   report   of   its   special  acer.ts. 
It   can  .^et   alon,^   just  as  well  with   them  now  as 
it    has   for   the   last  25  years,    which  means   that 
each  new  a^^ent   cets    it    a  little   deeper  into  the 

•  ■* 

^«^^+    ^r.Rnftotor  has   recojrjmandad  to 
hole,      ^he  present    mspec^oi    nao 

alleviate   the"  Warners  Ranch    Indians  by  pur- 
chasing^     a     Ranch    for  $70,000.    ^vhich  h^j^o^ 


water 


on  it.   1  have  written  Senator  Rard, 


A 


#2-   M.    M.- 

Cho  has   jusA   advised  me   that   the  Department 
7s  afraid  our  ccnMssior^vants   too  many  po^vers. 
tellinr,  him  that   the  Department   has   in   its 
handstand  has  had  for   three  ironths^  in  writing 
the   exact   statement   of  ^vhat   our  orf^anization 
here  asked  that   the   comnission  should  be  appoint- 
ed  to    do.      1  explair»ed  the  matter  verbally   also 
both  to  Hitchcock  and  Jones  while   in  Washington^ 
arid  they  ar:reed  to  the  whole  business.      Now 
the  senator  says     they  think  the  cou-rdssion 
wants  to   cio    too  .rar.y  things.      They  have  simply 
^ot    it   mixed  up    in  their   usual  blunderirig  way 
with  the   League.      The  coronission  has  not   chanj^ed 
its   front   nor   its  desit^ns  at   all  since  they 
m.derstood  Avhat    it  Wias  designed  to   demand 
agreed  fully  to   the  preposition. 

Now   1  told  the  President  also   about   the 

iretter  and  he  premised  to   do    everything   in  his 
1  .       . 

pov;er  to  assist   us.      As  you  know  hiiri,    1  wish 


#3-   M.    M. 


»  • 


yo 


u  would  fiet  to   his   ear   and  explain  to  him 


the    necessity   of   the    commission  ^  its  perfect 

harmlessness     the   fact    that    it    is   not  heading 

any   revolution  nor  plannim^   to  overthrow  the 

rrovernment.      You   can   fortify   yourself   with   the 

text    of    our  iriemorial    in  the  ma^^azine   for 

December^ where   the   status    of   the   commission   is 
f 

officially   explained   in   full.      We   don't   want 
this   thin^^  to   fall   down.      It    is   a  matter  of 
the   highest    importance,  both  to   the  Mission 
Indians    ijn  this   special   case   and  to  our  Lea^ie 
for  which   it    would  be   the   best  kind  of  a  starter. 
So   far  as    I  know,    everything   else   is   very 
p  romising.and   I   don't  want   to  have  to  cone  to 
Washington   even''   t\70   or  three  months   to   get 
the   same  people   to  make   the  same  pranises.      It 
doesn't   look  as    if   they  should   be   afraid  of 


#3-  M.  M. 

respectable  and  competent  help  from  people  of 

standinc-   ^^^^  knows  they  need  it. 
With  all  good  wishes, 

Hastily  but  sincerely  yours. 


CyU^^9^^ 
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//^3  r^.o- f>f  /B7i:>     St\iis/ibf)e    Shck  :    A- k3hf)'-fn^l\  or  Luis^d  ycuf> 


"iiJ^purcliaBed  by  me  from  the  LuiBenos 

,  BiBcfin,  Sept.  24,  1901. 


From  Pasquala,  wife  of  Appolonia  Ornish: 

1  Batea;  1  Corita;  1  small  &uarita;  1  small  Chil-koot. 
From  C'arma  Nea-see-cut:       1  Batea. 

Prom  Peliceda  C'alac  (the  mother):     1  latea  (large  and  fine). 
Prom  Maria  FaMana  T'apada:     1  (Torita  (very  old) . 

At  Paiarna 
From  Gbroimcion  Pauvel:     1  Gtora  (old  and  good) ;  1  Mtea  (fine 

design).     Also  a  fine  old  3-legged  Metat. 
From  Rosalia  Giilac:     1  small  Gtiarita  (handsome) . 

From  Maria  Benita  Bispierto:     1  tall  Guarita  (Mack  and  ^ite). 
(Mother  of  Trinidad) 

|t_La  JoUa 
Prom  Florida  Majel  (a  beautiful  girl) :     1  Batea. 
From  iflaria  Suvish:     1  Guarita  (ornamented  by  4  deer) . 

At  CUca  (the  Pfttraro  ranch) 
From  Maria  TrojHlo:     1  very  large  Gtora  (very  old  and  worn) . 
From  Na-nM-ya  Trojillo  (wife  of  Roderiguez)  :   1  Gtiarita  (very  old, 

made  by  her  grandmother). 
Prom  Maria  Ignacia  (wife  of  Ward) :     1  Batea;  1  Guarita  (fine). 
Prom  Cknna  Albanos:     1  Cora  (superb);  1  shallow  Gora;  1  Ctorita 
(very  old);  2  Gharras  (acorn  and  fruit  baskets). 

The  best  basket  makers  are  Pasquala,  wife  of  Appolonia, 
G&naa  Albanos,  and  Maria  Ignacia,  wife  of  Ward. 

I  photographed  G'oronacion  Pauvel  in  her  dooiway;  Pasquala 


Baskets     (LuisenosJ     2 


A 


and  Appolonia,  her  husband,  at  their  adolse;  Trinidad  Dispierto 
(dau^ter  of  Maria  Benita)   surrounded  lay  bastets;  and 

An  Englishman  with  a  pale  face  and  red  beard  (middle  a^d) 
named  P.  S.  Sparkman  (P.O.  Valley  Center),  nb©  keeps  a  small  store 
in  the  chaparral  between  the  Indian  settlements  of  Bincora  and  Panma, 
%.a  lived  in  Mexico  and  speaks  Spanish  fluently.     For  a  couple  of 
years  past  he  has  been  studying  the  Luiseno  Indian  language,     ffe  gave 
me  the  following  names  for  baskets,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  his 
spelling,  which  is  probably  correct,  doe^ot  always  agree  with  my 
writing  of  the  same  nauBs'aslthey  sounded  to  me  when  the  old  ^•»AttB. 
pronounced  them  for  me.     Eis  spellings  are: 
Spanish  Bat e'a;     Luiseno    Ttik-mal 


. 'J3* 


Hat 


G:ora 

Pac-kwut- 

Corita 

Pae-kwa-mal 

Gruara 

Pay-yayo-la 

(rUarita 

• 

Pay-yayo-mal 

Ghel^kwut 

In  Luisefio  suffix  mal  generally  means  small,   same  as  Spanish 


^f 


^f   - 


ito  or  ita. 

Their  canrying  nets  are  B-ko|i_  or  e-got, 

Their  granaries  are  Mus-CQ*nish 

Their  mortar  baskets  are  T6>pal;  pestle  to -pa-wot . 


P 


.1^'+^ 


--Gal if.  Journal  for  1901,   153a-154a.     Sept.  24,   1901. 
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The  Beporb  is  dated  Los  Angeles,  Dec  20,   1852. 
For   the  purposes   of  this  report,    the    8a i 


San  Luisenos  and  DlegueTloa 
may  be  considered  as  one   nation,    understanding  and   speaking  habitually 
each  other's  language,   haring  both  been  more   general  ly  christianized 
than  the   other  nations,   and  more    intimately  connected  vith  the  whites. 
They  are  a  large  majority  of  the  laborers,  mechanics,  and  servant* 
of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles   counties.      Obriously,    their  present 
distinctive  names  are  derived  from  their  respective   missions,   namely 
San  Luis  Rey  and   San  Diego,     Nearly  all  speak   the   Spanish  language, 
and  some   of   the    chiefs  read  and  write   it.      The   two   nations    together 
are   estimated  at  5,000  souls,   a  majority  of  whor    are  within   the  limits 
of  this  state. 

The  villages   of   the  San  L^iseBo*  are    in  a  section  of  country 
adjacent  to   the   Cahuillas>  between  40  &  70  miles   in  the  mountains 
interior    ftom  San  Diego;    they  are  known    as  Las  Flores,    Santa  Margarita, 
Ban  Luis  Rey  Mission,  Vahona,  Pala,   Temecula,  Alhuanga   (2  villages). 
La  Joya,  Potrero,   and   Bruno's  and  Pedro's  villages  within  5  or   6 
miles   of  Agua  Caliente;    they  are  all   in  SanDiego   County. 

The  villages  of  the  Dieguinos,   wherever    they   live  separA  ely, 
are  a   little  further   to   the    south.      Indeed,   under    this  atpellation, 
they    extend  a  hun  ired  miles   into  Lower    California,    in  about  an  equal 
state   of  civilization,   and  thence  are  ecattered    through  the   Tecate 
Valley,   fever   the  entire  desert  on  the  W  side   of  Hew  River.     Pa:     on 
the   E  side,   nothing  can  live,  except  bugs  ani    insects,   ajriong  the 
dreary  sandhills   that  form  the  barrier  there  for  the  wilder  Yunas> 
Until  very   lately   the   Dieguinos  have   suflteied  mfluich  frcan  the  hostility 
of  cLopulous  and  warlike  village  called  yacuy.   near   the  mouth  of  the 


rirer  Colorado.     Th<v  are  though  to  be  diminishing  in  nuniber*  more 
rapidly  than  the   other  natioa*. 

Their  Tillages   (known  to  me)  are  San  Diegulto   (about  20  .oii  s) ; 
San  Diego  Mission   (20),  San  Pasqual   (25).  Camajal   (2  Tillages,   100). 
Santa  Ysabel   (100),  Jan  Jo^    (100).  Matahuay   (75).  loren.o  (30).8,n 
Felipe    (100),  Cajon  (4©)  .Cuyan ac»  (50).  Valle  de   los  Viejo.  (50). 
These  numbers  are  giren  from  information  beliered  to  be  correct. 
~     Pablo  Assis,  chief  #f  Temecul*,  claims  li  leagues  at   that 
placs,  under  a  written  grantj  and  a  claim  to    the   rancho  of  Temecul* 
is  preferred  by  Mr.  Louis  Vignes .     Eight  others  of  their  village  sites 
axe  claimed  by  different  persons  —  San  Jose,  if  I  mistake  not,  by 
t'o  opposite  clai^,    that  of  Mr.   J.J.Waraer  and  — Portill*.  amounting 
to  4   sq.  1  agues.     The   claim  of  Mr.   Vignee   at  Temecula  amounts  to  8 
aq.   leagues.     Agua  Caliente  is  also  claimed  by  Mr    .   J.J.  Warner. 
From  the   city   of  Los  Angeles   to     Tm  ecula  is  80  miles;   thence  to 

Agua  Caliente  35  miles. 

The  languages  of  the  Dieguenos  and  Yums  bear  a   strong  analogy 
to  eaoh  other,    if,   indeed,    they  are  not  one  and   the,  same   langu«  e. 
The   opinion  of  Don  JuanBaudini,   whose   opportunities   of  knowing   them 
have  been  ample,   is  that   their  language  is  the   saES. 

NewsDaiDer  clipping  (presumably  from  Los  Angeles  Stary  bound  in  Hayes 
CoSt?tion  [ir^boSksj;  Vol^  38.  pp.  S-lB.  ^ficroft  Library.  [jTame 

0    J   J.-    -*   „„ — ^  t.^*-    ,-,.-i,raM  nr,   r^liTimna-:    date   01    report.   LOS   Juigeies, 


Collection    LSCrapOOOKSJ  ,     vox.    OO,    p^;.    "-•»-^.    ':'TZl.-^^¥'    fria    ^^r^a■l^AR 

k  date  of  paper  not  given  on  clipping;  date  of  report.  Los  Angeles, 
Dec.  20,  1852.]  * 
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BASKETS     (MISSION  IHEIANS) 

The  baskets  I  saw  and  talked  to  them  [Mission  Indians  at  the 
settlements  of  Rincon.  La  Jolla.  and  Pauma]  about  (and  purchased 
eianiples  of)  belong  to  6  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Large  bowl-shaped  baskets  with  flat  bottoms,  for  holding 
grain,  fruit,  acorns.  &c  (some  nearly  or  quite  3  ft.  across).     Galled 
in  Spanish  iiflxa;  in  Luiseno  Sait=at  (or  Pac-kwut;  or  pa-cot). 

2.  Small  bowls,  usually  shaped  like  wash  basins.     Spanish 

name  Qssit&i  Luiseno  M-qvtfi-mL  (or  Pac-kwa-mal ) . 

3.  Circvdar  winnowing  baskets  (15-17  in.  diameter).    Spanish 

2aiaa;  Luiseno  Tuk-mal  (or  took-mal). 

4.  Sub-globular  baskets  with  flat  bottoms  and  mouth  smaller 
than  bottom  (usually  6-8  inches  in  diameter).     Spanish  Qmi^ 
(pronounced  War-re-ta);  Luiseno  Essiym:3aaL.     Larger  baskets  of  this 
kind  are  called  in  Spanish  ^re  (Warra) ;  in  Luiseno  £ay-yayo-ta.     p.  155 

5.  Hat  baskets  (truncate  cones),  now  rarely  worn.     I  could 
find  only  one.     Name  in  Luiseno  S^LSl-ikaQt  (or  Chel-kwut). 

6.  Acorn  gathering  baskets,  of  open  work,  usually  sub- 
globular  or  Bub-cylindrical.  with  rounded  bottoms.     Usually  rather 
small,  holding  2-6  quarts.     Called  Sha£r.m* 

For  carrying  burdens  the  old  squaws  have  open-mesh  nets  which 
they  carry  on  their  backs,  supported  by  a  band  across  the  forehead. 
I  saw  them  carrying  heavy  loads  of  squashes  in  these  nets.     They  also 
carry  their  big  ojas  full  of  water  in  the  same  way.  and  loads  of  acorns 
(first  enclosed  in  a  sack  or  basket)  and  other  heavy  matter.     They  call 
these  nets  ul-cot  (or  ool-koot). 

In  all  these  names  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 

pronunciation. 


* BASKETS  (MISSION  INDIANS)  3 

The  other  Indians  -invited  guests  -are  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire,  and  if  any  of  the  baskets  fail  to  lodge  in  the  fire 
hut  roll  out  on  their  side,  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  and  keep  them. 

Miss  Solmon,  who  has  been  teacher  among  them  for  14  years, 
tells  me  that  the  baskets  burned  at  these  death  anniversaries  are  often 
of  the  best  workmanship  and  most  sacred  designs  -the  baskets  into 

which  they  weave  their  lives.  P*  ^^^• 

-California  Journal  for  1901,  153-156.  Sept.  24,  1901. 
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MATERTALS  AND  COLORS 

Pract.ically  all  of  the  baskets  are  straw  color,  with  designs  in 
yellowish  brown  and  blue-black  or  purplish-black.     No  other  colors  were 

seen  by  me. 

All  of  the  baskets  (except  the  open  work  acorn  gathering 
basket)  are  coiled,  and  the  coil  is  made  of  a  bundle  of  grass.     The  body 
work  which  covers  the  grass  coil  both  outside  and  inside  (of  pale  straw- 

color)  consists  of  split  (peeled)  twigs  of  the  scLuaw  bush  iW^f^  trilob^tft) 
which  they  get  on  the  mountains  -mainly  on  Palomar  where  I  found  it 

growing  in  abundance,  ^en  fresh  it  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor. 

The  yellowish-brown  material,  which  usually  has  a  glassy 

surface,  is  a  slender  bullrush.  split.     It  is  past  maturity  and  has 

assumed  ghe  yellowish  or  gclden  brown  tint  when  gathered,  and  is  a 

natural  color  —not  died. 

The  black  or  purple-black  material  is  the  same  bullrush, 
gathered  younger  (when  still  whitish  or  pale  straw-color)  and  died,  and 
afterward  split.     The  squaws  told  us  that  they  color  it  by  burying 
In  a  certain  kind  of  mud  for  1  or  2  days.    Some  say  there  is  iron  in 

the  wet  Bod. 


The  rushes  grow  in  San  Luis  Hey  Valley. 


I  wafi  told  by  Harry  Merriam.  and  also  by  the  teacher  of  the 
Indian  school  at  Rincon.  Miss  Ora  Solmon.  both  of  whom  have  witnessed 
the  ceremony,  that  just  a  year  after  the  death  of  an  Indian  a  mourning 
.fiesta'  is  held  at  which  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  build 
a  long  fire  and  throw  into  it  clothing  and  fine  baskets  woven  for  the 
purpose  -baskets  they  will  not  sell.  *"• 


4^^mimmum  ,  mtym^  mti     »*      '^    '*^     **  * 


*"    DANCl^OP  SAN  LUIS  REf  INDIANS 


A.  Duhaut-Cilly.  Commander  of  a  Prenoh  ship  trading 
along  the  Calif,   coast  Oct.  1826- July  1828,  published 
(1835)  a  2- volume  book  on  hia  trading  experiences  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  over  half  of  which  he 
devotes  to  the  Califomiaa. 

He  giies  the  following  description  of  Indian  danc« 
which  he  witnessed  on  a  feast  day  at  the  Mission  of  San 

Luis  Rey  in  June  1827: 

•At  night  I  went  with  Fray  Antonio  to  see  the  Indian  [2:65] 
dances  which  seemed  to  me  interesting  as  well  as  strange. 
Tile  glimn-er  of  the  torches  seamed  by  contrast  to  stretch 
a  funereal  veil  over  the  starry  vault  of  the  sky.     A  dozen 
men  wearing  no  clothing  other  than  a  girdle,  their  heads 
ornamented  with  high  tufts  of  feathers,  danced  with  an 
Admirable  unity.  This  pantomine  always  represented  some      LttTj 
scene .  and  was  ex0eut«d  chiefly  by  stamping  the  feet 
rhythmically,  and  making  gestures  of  love,  wrath,  fright, 
and  30  forth.with  the  eyes  and  arms.  The  dancers  held 
their  heads  erect,  their  bodies  bent  and  their  knees 
alightay  bent.     Perspiration  streamed  all  over  their 
bodies,  reflectirs  the  light  of  the  torches  as  in  a 
brown  mirrori  and  when  it  inconvenienced  them,  they 


Hi 
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•craped  it  off  with  a  blade  of  wood  which  they  held  in 

their  hand. 

The  orchestra  was  arranged  in  a  s«mi- circular  amphi- 
theatre, and  was  composed  of  women,  children  and  old 
men,  behind  which  one  or  two  rows  of  admirers  could  also 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  Tlje  hamony  of  the  tunes  which 
ruled  the  measure  was  at  once  plaintive  and  savage.  It 
seemed  to  act  more  on  the  nerves  than  on  the  body ,  like 
the  different  sounds  of  an  aeolian  harp  during  a  storm. 
From  time  to  time  the  actors  rested,  and  the  minute       . 
the  song  ceased,  they  all  whistled  the  air  loudly  together, 
perhaps  as  a  sign  of  applause,  or  perhaps,  as  I  was  told, 
to  chase  away  the  Evil  Spirit.  For  although  they  are 
all  Christians,  they  still  keep  many  of  their  ancient 

beliefs— which  the  Padres  from  policy  feign  to  ignore."— 
T?anllation:  A.  Duhaut-Cilly ,  Voyage  autour  du  IKnde, 
2:  65-67,  Paris  1835. 


RANCHERIAS  AT  SAN  LUIS  T(Ei  MISSION 

A.Duhaut-Cilly,  Commander  of  a  French  6hip  trading 
alor^  the  California  coast  0ct.l826-July  1828,  published 
(1835)  a  2-volume  book  on  his  trading  experiences  in 

different  parts  of  the  globe,  over  half  of  which  he 

rbheJ 
devotes  toTCalifornias. 

Under  date  of  June  1827  he  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  rancherias  and  ranches  of  the  Mission  of 
San  Luis  Rey,  which  he  was  visiting.— 

"The  rancher ia  or  village  of  the  Indians  begins  about    [55] 
200  feet  to  the  north  of  the  Ifission.     There  are  only 
stubble  huts  of  different  forros,  chiefly  conical, 
scattered  irregularly  over  a  large  area.     Each  one  of 
these  houses  is  occupied  by  one  family,  and  all  together 
at  this  time  contain  a  population  of  over  2000.     In 
the  beginning  stone  houses  were  constructed  in  regular 
order  for  the  Indians,  and  that  method  is  still ^ia  use 
in  several  missions.     It  was  later  thought  that  this 
kind  of  dwelling  was  not  good  for  the  health  of  the 
Indians .  accustomed  as  they  were  to  their  cabins.     So 
mary  of  the  Padres  took  occasion  to  pemit  them  to 
build  huts  according  to  their  own  taste.     But  why  look 
for  the  cause  of  the  mortality  amor^  the  Indians  in 
the  style  of  their  houses?     It  lies  wholly  in  the 
slavery  which  withers  the  mind  and  impoverishes  the  body. 
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I  cannot  believe  thatlthe  savages,  if  free,  would  live    [56] 
a  shorter  time  in  the  more  commodious  dwellings. 

The  dependencies  of  the  Mission  are  not  restricted 
to  the  buildings  which  compose  it.     Within  a  radius  of 
10  leagues  Father  Antonio  has  established  four  ranohoB, 
each    composed  of  a  village  of  Indians,  a  house  for  the 
riBJor  domo  who  oversees  it,  storehouses  for  the  crops, 
and  a  very  good  chapel.     Every  Sunday  the  occupants 
present  theimelves  at  the  Mission  to  report  to  the 
Padre  the  work  done  during  the  week  and  the  condition 
of  the  rarcho.     Father  /ntonio  knows  how  to  arouse 
competition  awong  them,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
for  the  general  good  of  the  Mission 

a 

Indeed  his  mission  was  the  one  in  all  Calif,  where 


[64] 


these  poor  people  were  the  best  treated.     They  were 

not  only  wellFHourished  and  well  clothed,  but  he  even    [65] 

gave  them  some  money  on  fete  days .     Every  Saturday  soap 

was  distributed  to   the  women.     On  that  occasion  they 

all  passed  before  him    and  while  two  men  drew  out  and 

;ave  each  her  portion  from  two  enormous  baskets .the 
adre  spoke  a  Sord  to^eadj    n  tu^ •     He  knew  them^H 


nt  away  T)ieased  or  moved. "--Tmnslat ion:  A.i;una 
Cilly  ;  Voyage  autour  da  Monde.  2:  55-56,  64-65, 
Paris  i835. 
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Sparkman,  describing  the  arts  of  the  Lui eeno  Indians, 
states  as  follows:  "  Arrowpoint*  are  chipped  or  flaked  into 
shape  with  a  tool,  pilaxpish,  made  from  a  piece  of  deer  afflUer 
Sparkmajai:  Culture  of  Luiseno  Indians.  Univ.  Calif  .Pubs.  Am.  Arch. 

&  Ethn.  Vol.8,  206,  Aug. 7,  1908. 

"A  chisel  was  also  made  from  deer  antler.  The  base  of 
the  antler  formed  the  butt  of  the  chisel,  which  a  stone  ham- 
mer was  used  to  drive.  Am  antler  as  straigiht  as  possible  was 
selected.  .  .  .  .A  rattle  was  also  made  of  a  number  of  deer 
hoofs;  tied  on  the  end  of  loose  strings.  This  was  formerly 
used  by  hunters;  at  a  ceremony  performed  by  them,  before  going 
to  hunt  deer,  with  the  idea  of  insuring  their  success.  Neck- 
laces of  deer  hoof»,  also  of  bear  claws;,  were  sometimes  worn 
at  certain  dances. •  Ibid  210. 


Sparkman,f riving  of  tho  animals  hunted  by  t"  e   Luieeno 
Indiana,  otatea:  "Now-a-daya  jackrabbiba  and  rablita  are 
Qithor  killed  with  a  shotg-.m  or  amall  calibear  rifle,  or  hunted, 

0 

on  hcraebaok  vatli  sticks  two  and  a  half  or  throe  foot  long. 

Fomjarly  these  a-div^lG  were  hunted  with  bows  and  arrows, 
or  tra^jpad  by  draw  nats  and  snares  placodin  their  runs.  They 
were  also  driven  into  a  long  not  stretched  acrcss  a  suitable 
place,  a  nuaibar  of  Inciians  aasQfi.bling  for  tho  purp;  se. 

Tliey  were  also  killed  with  a  flat,  curved  stick,  wakut, 
which  h-as  orroneouoly  beon  spoken  of  as  a  boomerang.  Formerly 
when  an  Indian  wont  to  tha  fi&ld  he  carried  one  of  those 
sticks  in  addition  to  his  bowj  and  arrows.  If  ho  saw  a 
rabbit  or  other  animal  that  he  wished  to  kill  standing,  hs 
shot  -at  it  with  the  bow;  if  it  was  running,  he  threw  the 

stick  at  it. 

Tlisre  are  two  kinds  of  rabbits,  the  cottontail  and  a 
smaller,  darker  one  weighing  only  a  little  more  than  a  pound 

whon  full  grovm. 

Rabbits  and  jackrabbits  ware  usually  cooked  by  broiling 
on  iot  coals*  Tiiey  wei-a  also  sometir.ea  ctoked  in  ths  earth 
ovon.  Some  times,  after  being  cooked  in  th3  latter  manner, 
their  flesh,  together  with  the  b.onaa,  was  pounded  up  in  a 
mortar,  and  either  eaten  at  cnce  or  stored  away  for  future 

uae.^ 

Sparkman:  Culture  of  Luiseno  Indiana.Univ. Calif .Puba.Am. 

Arch.&Bthn.  Vol.8,  193,  Aug. 7,1906. 


"A  tradition  recorded  lay  Mr.Sparkman  regarding  the  parowut 
[water-Bpiritl  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,XXi,  35,  1908."  Sparkman:  Culture  of  Luisefo  Indians. 
Univ.  Calif  .Pubs.  Am.  Arch.  &  Ethn.  Vol. 8,   220  ft.note,  Aug.  7, 
1908. 


.  \ 


V  " 
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itelief  in  Spirits  and  Monsters  among  the  LuiseKo  Indians. 
Sparkman:  Culture  of  Luiseiio  Indians.  Univ.  Calif  .Pubs.  Am.  Arch 
&  Ethn.  Vol.8,  219-220,  Aug.7,  1908. 


Sparkn,an,  writing  of  the  aniniala  hunted  by  tho  Luisofio 
Lndians,   states:     "Boara  wera  formerly  quita  cooncn  on  PalomaiV, 
and  alsc  in  Boar  viiloy.     They  were  occasion-lly  killed,  b:it 
their  flesh  v/as  never  oatan.     Thslr  skim  and  claws  were     Baved^ 
the  lattor  being  used  to  n-ako  necklacoa.     A  Btcne  was  orodted 
•sirhe raver  a  boar  or  Kcuhtain  lion  was  killed. 

Before  a  hunt  a  fire  was  b ome t.imo a  built,  of  white  sa^e 
arid  Artemisia  Californioa.     Tlie  huntora  stood  around  this  aM 
in  the  smcksj  the  belief  being  that  this  absolved  them  from 
any  breech  of  social  observances  they  raipjit  have  committed, 
which  would  ofchorwisei bring  thorn  ill  luck." 

Sparkflian:  Culture  of  Luisofto  Indians.  lIni?.Calif.Pub8.| 

Am.Arch.Ji.  Ethn.  Vol.8.  199,  /.ug.7,   1906. 
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-^-1. A-j  J^^.>...^  ^   ^H^vv^ 


On  September  24,   1901,  we  visited  three  liandB  or  setlilements 
of  the  San  Luis  Rey  or  LuiseSo  Mission  Indians  —   Rincon,  La  JollaN: 
(pronounced  La  Ho-ya),   and  Pauma  —the  locations  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  Cpp.l40)  [Rincom  Valley  lies  along  the  upper  part. 
of  San  Luis  Rey  River.  La  Jolla  liea  to  the  east  near  the  south  end 
of  Smith  or  Palomar  Mt.  Pauma  is  a  small  Indian  settlement  a  few 
miles  north  of  Rincon  falley,   at  the  west  base  of  Palomar  Mt.] 

There  are  two  or  three  other  bands  which  we  did  not  visit, 
namely  Mesa  G-rande,  Agua  Gkliente  (Warner  Ranch)',   and  San  Luis  Rey 
Mission* 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  my  cousin,  Harry  S.  Merriam,  with 
me,   as  he  not  only  speaks  Spanish  fluently  but  is  personally  acquaint* 
ed  with'  all  the  Indians  of  the  three  settlements  visited •     IliiB  enabled 
me  to  learn  in  a  siiort  time  more  than  I  could  possibly  have  accomplish>- 
ed  in  weeks  by  myself.     Only  a  few  of  the  younger  Indians  speak 
English.  p^  X46 

In  all  three  of  the  settlements  the  people  live  ini  well-made 
adobe  houses,  many  of  which  have  a  willow  work  room  at  one  end  and  a 
willow  or  brush-covered  shelter  outside  for  summer  use*     The  houses 
are  not  near  together  but  scattered  about,  usually  q  or  i  of  a  mile 
apart*     lost  of  them  are  provided  with  wells,   though  some  are  so  near 


When  I  wrote  the  facing  page   (l46)    I  supposed  that  the  small 
'Petrero*   settlement  was  a  part  of  La  Jolla,  but  Harry  Merriam  tells  me 


that  it  is  regarded  as  a  separate  settlement  and  is  called  C!uca. 
/ 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  that  they  have  small  streamlets  of  running 

water. 

They  cultivate  peaches  and  figs,  and  fruit  of  both  ts  drying  on 

flat  baskets  (bateas)  and  scaffolds  at  all  the  houses  we  visited.     Fig 

and  tobacco  trees  grow  about  the  houses,  and  great  masses  of  the 

giant  tuna  cactus  are  often  nearby.     Usually  the  house  stands  on  a  small 

cleared  place  surrounded  by  chaparral. 

Most  of  the  families  cultivate  wheat  and  barley  -   barley  for 
their  horses  and  wheat  for  themselves.     They  all  have  stone  mortars 
and  me  tats  for  hammering  and  pulverizing  the  grain  and  acorns,  and 
some  of  them  have  large  upright  cyclindrical  willow-work  storehouses 
for  the  grain  called  mpa^-co-nish.     These  storehouses  are  really  fine 
pieces  of  woric.     They  are  a-4  ft.   in  diameter  and  4-6  or  7  ft.high, 
and  are  made  by  winding  the  willows  with  the  leaves  on  around  and 
arx)und  in  a  close  spiral  and  weaving  in  the  ends,  P*  149. 

Many  of  the  houses  have  brush  roofed,   and  some  thatched 
roofed  piazzas-  in  front,  and  in  one  case  (that  of  Appolonia  and 
Pesqual  his  wife)   the  front  of  the  piazza  is  covered  with  vines. 

All  of  the  families  have  large  home-made  clay  water  bottles 
called  ojas.     These  are  usually  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  wet 
to  keep  the  water  cool,  but  some  are  set  in  the  groand,  and  others 
are  stood  in  a  box  of  earth  on  a  bench  or  rest  of  some  kind  to  keep 
it  at  convenient  height.     The  earth  is  kept  moist  and  the  water  is 

deliciously  cool. 

At  many  of  tie  houses  the  women  were  sitting  on  the  ground, 
usually  under  a  brush-roofed  shelter,  winnowing  grain.     They  thresh 
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the  grain  Hiy  piling  it  around  a  post  and  driving  or  riding  horses 
(usually  3  horses)  around  and  around  over  it,  a  man  riding  one  of 
the  horses  and  driving  the  others,  while  old  squaws  work  over  the 
straw  and  pitch  it  where  it  will  be  properly  trodden  as  the  horses 

go  round. 

After  the  grain  is  threshed  the  squaws  gather  it  up  in  big 

baBketB  and  bring  it  to  the  house  where  they  winnow  it  ly  rocking  it 

in  flat  or  nearly  flat  (slightly  concave)  basfcete  which  they  call  in 

Spanish  batea  (pronounced  bat-ta?'o)>     These  baskets  are  circular  in 

outline  and  vary  from  15  to  17  inches  in  diameter.     They  are  plain 

or  decorated*     The  most (coninon  design:  consists  of  from  1  to  5  black  pJJ7 

rings  around  the  outer  third*     Some  are  much  more  elaborately 

ornamented.     The  Indian  name  for  this  basket  is  tuk-mal>  Im  shape  and 

size  it  resembles  the  het-al  or  winnowing  basket  of  the  Mariposa  Bigger 

Indians,  but  in'  weave  and  design,  of  ornamentation  the  two  are  widely 

d  i  f  f e  rent* 

The  old  Luiseno  squaws  agitata  these  baskets  full  of  wheat 

with  a  double  motion  —a  rotary  and  at  the  same  time  a  pitching 

movement  —    so  that  the  chaff  gathers  on  the  top  where  the  wind  carries 

it  off  (or  if  no  wind,   they  cuff  it  off)   and  the  sand  in  the  grain 

comes  to  one  place  on  the  edge*     They  then  smash  the  grain  in  their 

stone  mortars  and  grirxi  it  to  flower  on  their  stone  raetates. 

In  Rincon  I  discovered  2  houses  with  legged  metat^s  —3  legs 

hewn  out  of  the  stone  on  the  underside  of  each.     Of  these  legs,  which 

are  at  the   ends,   those  at  one  end  are  longer  than  at  the  other,   so  as 

to  give  the  metat  the  proper  slant.     The  stone  they  woric  back  and 

forth  in  their  hand  to  do  the  grinding  is  flat  on  one  side   (or  really 
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slightly  concava  lengthwise)   so  as  to  conform  to  the  troia^  of  the 
metate.     I  purchased  a  fine  oM  one,  but  not  without  difficulty,  as 
t>./rz.     they  are  lotii  fo  part-  with  them,     I  got  it  at  Paiama,  where  I  found  still 
another,  making  4  in  all  that  I  actually  saw.     There  are  douMless 
others.     The  ordinary  common  raetates  one  sees  at  all  the  houses  have 
no  legs  but  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 

The  stone  m&rtar*,   like  the  mstats,  vary  greatly  in  workman- 
-ship.     Some  are  neatly  rounded  outside;   some  nearly  globnlar;   some 
handsomely  quadrangular  wit|i  beautifully  rounded  and  smoothed  top> 
while  others  are  merely  rough  rocks  with  the  regulation  mortar  holfi 
on  the  top.     One  (examined  by  me  at  the  house  of  Louis  Majado  at 
La  Jolla)  had  a  flarigg  basket  rim  5  or  6  inches  wide  fastened  with 
resin  or  pitch  to  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  mortar,   so  as  to  catch 
the  spattering  grains.     I  shall  try  to   secure  it. 

In  the  l^te  fall  all  of  these  old  Indians  go  to  Paloroar  Et. 
to  gather  the  acorns  of  the  black  oak  ( Suercu,8_j?jjif o rnlcus)  from  which 
they  are  said  to  make  mush  and  soup,  usually  mixing  fresh  meat  or  poi^ 
and  chili  with  the  acorn  meal.     The  old  squaws  call  the  black  oak 
acorn  we-ut.     The  acorn  of  the  Mt.   live  oak  l.Q:.rdir\rsolepis)  they  call 
que -la.     The  latter  they  say  is  too  hard  to  smash  and  grind  to  be 
available  to  any  extent  for  food.     The  acorn  of  thepalley  live  oak   ^'/-Ti 
(Q.  a^rifolia)   they  call  we-as^-el.  but  I  did  not  learn  that  these 

are  ever  used  for  food* 

These  Mission  Indians  still  make  many  baskets,  but  of  few  kinds. 
1  found  nothing  among  them  corresponding  to  the  big  cornucopia  carrying 
baskets  of  the  northern  tribes  (the  che~ka-.la  of  the  Diggers  or  the 
wo^na  of  the  Piute s) ,  nor  to  the  large  compact  baskets  in  which  acorn 
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D     153 
meal  1b  cooked  by  means  of  hot  stones.  i^* 

Sea  Baskets  for  description  of  baskets  of  llission  Indians. 
G^lif.  Journal  for  1901,  pp.  15S-155,  Sept.  24,   1901. 

The  grave  yards,  two  of  which  we  visited,  are  curious 
affairs.     They  are  enclosed  by  some  kind  of  a  fence  -  usually  wire 
or  wire  and  pickets  -  and  are  merely  flat  bara  places  cleared  in  the 
chaparral.     The  graves  are  mounds  a  foot  high,  marked  by  a  wooden 
cross  of  some  kind,  usually  low,  and  almost  completely  covered  witii 
glass  and  crockery,  mostly  broken.    Most  of  them  have  an  eviscerated 
clock  (commonly  a  Waterbury  or  something  of  the  kind)  with  the  hands 
set  on  the  hour  of  death,  hung  from  the  headboard.     On  the  middle  or 
other  end  of  the  grave  is  a  lamp  -usually  a  glass  kerosene  lamp.     The 
rest  of  the  grave  is  covered  with  cups  and  saucers,  tumblers,  beer 
bottles,  teapots,  pitchers,  and  bits  of  broken  crockery  and  glass. 
Several  had  old  tin  cans,  and  one  an  earthenware  spittoon.     The  name 
and  date  of  death  are  cut  or  written  on  the  [crossbar  of  the  headboard,  y 

These  Indians  are  very  fond  of  •fiestas"  and  go  from  camp  to 
camp  and  trib*3  to  tribe  to  take  part  in  them.    Most  of  them  have  just 
returned  from  a  fiesta  at  Saboba,   and  in  a  week  or  two  they  are  going 
to  another,   to  be  given  by  the  Indiana  atCabiiilla  (pronounced  Ka-weah) 
or  at  Pifihanga.     They  daice  a  great  deal  and  decorate  themselves  for 

the  occasion. 

In  the  house  of  Appolonia  Ornish  I  saw  a  feather  belt, 

consisting  of  tail-feathers  of  several  Golden  Eagles.     Each  feather 

was  attached  to  a  hemp  cord  and  the  cords  were  woven  into  a  hemp  belt, 

finely  made.     Tliis  is  worn  around  tho  waist.     I  saw  also  a  woman* s 


{3. />r? 
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belt  with  shredded  bark  (like  inner  bark  of  cedar)  dangling:  a  foot  or 

fifteen  inches  from  the  front  i)art  of  it. 

They  used  to  dance  naked,  except  for  these  belts,  tet,  now 
are  said  to  wear  underskirt  and  drawerB,  with  the  belt  put  on  afterward. 

The  young  men  have  organized  rabbit  hunts  in  which  they  choose 
sides  and  run  the  rabbitB:  on  horseback  in  the  chaparral  and  kill  them 
by  throwing-   sticks  at  thea.     Harry  showed  me  a  stretch  of  "wild 
buckwheat*  chaparral,  mixed  with  more  fonaidable  kinds,   in  which 
hunts  are  held  nearly  every  Sunday.     Usually  the  Rincon  boys  play 
against  the  La  Jolla  boys.     They  hunt  inj^irs,  on^  of  each  side  riding 
together.     The  one  whose  turn  comes  first  gives  chase  to   ihe  first 
rabbit  started  and  rushes  his  horse  after  it  at  full  speed.     The 
horae  is  said  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  sport  and  do  his  best 
to  get  over  the  rabbit.     As  he  rides  up  alongside  he  throws  his  stick 
violently  down  and  usually  kills  the  quarry.     Mt  if  he  misses,  his 
fellow  rider  of  the  opposite  side  takes  up  the  chase  and  tries  his 
hand.  When  all  the  rabbits  have  been  killed  the  sides  count  the  result 
and  the  side  having  the  largest  number  gains  the  game.     The  rabbits 
are  then  roasted  entire  (without  opening)  in  the  ashes  and  a  feast 

ends  the  game. 

In  several  places  we  found  large  flat  rocks  perforated  by 
the  old  mortar  pita  of  the  Indians.     One  of  these  is  between  Valley 
Center  and  Rincon,  but  the  best  is  on  Palomar,  right  among  the  black 
oaks  whosa  aeoms  were  hammered  up  in  them.     This  one  is  in  Coane  Valley 
and  there  are  at  least  20  mortar  holes  in  the  one  rock.     It  is  the 

finest  I  ever  saw. 

Rbstof  t-he  Luiseno   Indians  have  several  children.     Most  of 
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to  mer.  and  Women  ar«  lai^e  and  rather  @,od  looking.     The  women 
tend  to  grow  stout  with  a^e.     The  children  are  very  apt  to  dev^l 


V.^J^\- — <«tA-A 
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SABOBA   October  1,1901.    California  Jouhial  VOL. 11,1901 


Passed  through  the  Mission  Indian  tovm  of  Saboba  and  picked 
up  a  few  old  baskets,  including  2  hats  (chel-koot  )  and  a  very  old 
and  v/orn  cora — very  large. 

At  the  Indian  settlement  Saboba  I  saw  a  remarkable  building.  It 
was  built  and  used  for  a  Fiesta  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  a  large  rec- 
tangular or  nearly  square  structure,  made  entirely  of  willov;s,  and  con- 
taining a  large  open  court,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  canopy  of 
brush,  supported  by  posts.   Tlie  structure  consists  of  rows  of  boothes 
or  rooms  (2  or  5  deep),  the  front  room  opening  either  broadly  or  by  a 
narrow  doorway  into  the  central  court.   Tlie  walls  and  partitions  and 
in  fact  tlie  entire  affair  with  all  its  parts,  are  made  of  willov/s  wity 


the  green  leaves  still  on,  woven  closely  together  so  one  cannot  see 
throu^^h  or  between  them,  and  fastened  to  upriglit  posts  stuck  in  the 


ground.   The  roofs  of  the  rooms  are  flat  and  of  the  satne  material. 

Passageways  lead  in  from  the  outside  to  side  doors  in  tlie  rear 


tier  of  rooms,  but  the  details  vary  in  different  parts.  I  regret 


i 


'» 


1 


r-^- 


iu.Lc^<^  t^^-^'f-^ 


exceedingly  tliat  I  did  not  have  time  to  make 
careful  diagram  of  the  entire  structure. 


SABOBA   Continued  2   Oc  ober  1,1901. 
I  paced  it  off  and  found  the  outside  length  to  be  about  200  foet 
length  of  court  125  feet;  breadth  of  piazza-canopy  which  extends  all 
the  way  around  the  court  8  feet;  depth  of  rooms  about  15  feet.  The 


floors  are  earth. 


The  whole  affair  is  beautifully  made  and 


mui 


it  have  been  built  by  skillful  weavers— doubtless  the  old  squaws. 
I  took  several  photographs  of  it 
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SO-BO-BAH 


The  So-boi^bah  are  a  small  tribe,  now  practically  confined 
to  San  Jacinto  Reservation.     Their  original  territory  is  much 
more  extensive  than  generally  kno;m.     Chief  Lugo  of  the 
QsimHs.  tellB  me  that  it  reached  westerly  from  San  Jacinto 


he 


,   .,  i.  ^f  4-v«,  1,  i iiiiiai-  II II  I    nf  tihn  range  west  of 

Peak  and  the  crest  of  the  Irtf^Jiei  poi-u  ui   wiu  101,^ 

Palm  Canyon,  to  San  Jacinto  Valleyjl^a^Bden  Hot  Springs  ,e,^ 
«er««M«t;^ri^^  Domenigoni  Valley.  «.=fe«=««*hwe*t. 
The  northeastern  comer  of  their  territory  appears  to  have 
been  the  summit  of  San  Jacinto  Peak, or  a  point  on  the  west 
side  near  summit,  whence  the  eastern  bound.iry  followed  the 
crest  of  the  range  southerly  to  a  point  about  east  of  Haffii^H. 
Hemet  Reservoir,  where  they  m.et  the  laatdK&JCafi  Cahuilla. 
West  of  Hemet  Reservoir,  they  are  separated  from  the  iMMSM 

tongue  of  the  omXH^  ^i<^^  ^^^^^^'^  *^"  ^^^^'^  °^ 
iste  Creek  northwesterly  for  its  entire  length,  a  distance 


now 


by  a 


Baut 


of  about  15  miles.     Diamond  Valley,  a 


few  miles  farther  west, 


lies  *oUy  in  fifiztodmH  territory,  as  does  alBO  Domenigoni 


Valley. 


SO-BO-BAH 


The  Sfl=hiirhah  were  thus  in  contact  with  several  trihes. 
On  the  extreme  northwest,   inmediately  north  of  Eden  Hot 
Springs,  they  met  the  XoosUam:  east  of  Eden  Valley  they  met 
the  southwestern  band  of  the  Wflh-ne-Ke-tgE  (Mahl-kfl) ;  on  the 
east  the  crest  of  San  Jacinto  Mountains  separated  them  from 
the  Kah=Ffi=£ik=tfltt;  on  the  southeast,  they  were  in  contact 
with  the  Pow-we-yam  or  CalmillfL  proper ;  on  the  west,  and  also 
south  of  the  western  half  of  their  range,  they  met  the  related 
Pachanga  group  of  Ke'che  er(^mJ-pepo)  -.cvw^wy 


•'\-iv\  s  e^o 


James  0.  Pattie,  an  Americar-,  v/ho  in  the  spring  of  1828  vac- 
cinated  3,904  Indians  at  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  in  speaking  of 
the  Priests  says:  "They  are  also  self  constituted  guardians  of  the 
female  part  of  the  mission,  shutting  up  under  loclc  and  key,  one  hour 
after  supper,  all  those,  whose  hushands  are  absent,  and  all  young 
women  and  girls  above  nine  years  of  age.    During  the  day,  they  are 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  matrons.   Notwithstanding  this,  all 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  vigilant  fathers  of  the  church  are  found 
insufficient.  I  saw  women  in  irons  for  misconduct,  and  men  m  the 


stocks.   The  former  are  exi)ectod  t-o  remain  a  widow  lor  six  mon'oi-s 
after  the  death  of  a  husband,  after  which  period  they  may  marry  again. 
The  priests  appoint  officers  to  superintend  the  natives,  while  they 


are  at  work,  from  among  themselves.   .Tliey  are  called 


S^,   and 


are  very  rigid  in  exacting  the  performance  of  the  allotted  tasks, 
applying  the  rod  to  those  who  fall  short  of  the  portion  of  labor 
assigned  them.   Tliey  are  tauglit  in  the  different  trades;  some  of 
them  being  blacksmiths,  others  carpenters  and  shoe-makers.  Those, 
trained  to  the  knowledge  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  are 


Pattie   Indiaais 


intended  for  the  sevice  of  the  church.   The  women  and  girls  sev;,biit, 
and  spin  v/ool  upon  a  large  wbeel,  which  is  woven  into  hlankets  by 
the  men.   The  alcaides,  after  finishing  the  buiinoss  of  the  day. 


give  an 


account  of  it  to  the  priest,  and  then  kiss  his  hand,  "before 


they  withdrav/  to  their  wigwams,  to  pass  the  night.   This  mission  is 
composed  of  parts  of  five  different  tribes,  who  speak  different 


languages. 


The  greater  part  of  these  Indians  were  brou^^^ht 


from  their  native  mountains  against  their  ovm   inclinations,  and  by 
compulsion;  and  then  baptised;  which  act  was  as  little  voluntary  on 
their  part,  as  the  former  had  been.   After  these  preliminaries, 
they  had  been  put  to  work,  as  converted  Indians". 
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LQISJiliO  KINSHIP  SYSTEM 


A.  L.  Kroeber,  California  Kinship  Systems, 
Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  &  Ethn. , 
Vol.  12,  pp.  348-352,  1917. 
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The   San  Diego  Union  of  Deo.   18 |  1873  has   the  following 
note  on  Indian  nanoes  in  San  Diego   County. 

•»Teineoula' ,    the  name  of  the   largest    interior  settle- 
ment in  the  countyi  next   to  Julian,   signifies  Mourning* 
There  must  be  some  sad  tradition  connected  with  this 
locality. 

»Pauma»   means  >)ring  water  >     It   is  a  faot,  generally 
conceded,   we  TDeliere,    that   the   Paumo  Ranoho  has  more  water 
than  any  other   in  the   county. 

*(lua<-7itch*   means  One  who   takes  Care   of  the  Water >  The 
Indians  of  Pauma  and  Temecula  beliere    (as  do   those  of  some 
other  localities  in  the  county)    that  a  being  exists   in  the 
water,   to  guard  it;   and  hence    they  never  cut  plants  or 
bushes  growing  out  of  the  w^tex   for  fear  that   the   *  guardian 
spirit*  may  die,   it  being  the  superstition  that  these 
plants   supply  him  with  food** 


This  clipping  from  San  Diego  Union,  Dec.    18,   1873 
iB  in  Hayes  Collection,  rol.   33,  p*  125  --  Bancroft  Library 


8AK  LUISSBO  RANCHERIA8  AHD  CHIEP8 


A  certificate  given  by  Thomas  H.  Buah,  county  Judge 
of  San  Diego,  giren  to  a  delegation  of  Indians  and  pu'te- 
liehed  in  the  San  Diego  Union,  July  7,  1870  reads  in 


part: 


"On  this  djQr  "before  me  present  themselres  Marcello 

Colures,  Juan  de  Dies,   Jose  Maria  Moro,  Pablo  Ta-bu-oa-ma- 

vCarlos  Ayal,   Antonio  Palgjos.  Bmno  9^'^_^^fik      T««n,H« 
lisTTKaetaoio^SySTVWancii^o  Soiano,  Juan  oFa,  Joaquin 

Ucawitoh  (proxy  far  Manuel  Largo),   Captains  of  ftla,  San, 


ARUft 


La  Puerta  Chigiiita.  Puerta  de  la  Cruz.  Temeoula .  ^alleoito.e., 
Pawii;  and  declare  that  the  people  hare  elected  for  General, 
Olegario  Sali.    .   " 

This  clipping  from  San  Diego  Union,  July  7,   187o  if  in 
Hayes  Collection,  rol,  38,  p.  112  -  Bancroft  Library. 
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BAN    LITIS    BBY    MISJIOH . 

Within  tJe  next  few  weeks  arfenflre 
ooDvent  irom  a  mieBion  ^  M^'^"'**" 
be  tranef erred   to   'he  old  church  build- 
ing in  San  Luie  Eey  valley,  and  the  wo.k 
of  re-establiehiDg   that   mission   will  be 
begun.    It  iB  expected  that  (uUy  100  peo- 
pie.  including  prieetB  and  nov.ceB,?wi    be 
directl,    tranBlened   and   otherB«illb« 
added  from  this  .ection.  bo  tbat  8"  Lms 
Rev  will  again  become  ''e"  "»°P"'*'!^: 
Fathrr   O'Keefe  of   Santa  Barbara  will 
h»™char«eof   the   restored  miBSion.  ae 

?Se'  r»t g  of W  church  „h°-^,: 

5S'iriL^S%'eTer«1fW$Svg 
fr^  lr!r,  nf  the  very  ancient  miBSioDS  in 
a^n  OaluS  bu,  H  is  underBtood 
that  Its  restofaf ion  is  buta  partoune 
general  plan  to  as  far  ae  possible  rehabil- 
ftoW  all  the  old  miSBion  churches. 


^JUU^  JCU-  "^^    ^^  %L4^^^^ 
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Grand 
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Feast    and     Celebration    at    >'<^n 
liuig  Bey  Mission. 

The  annual  celebration  and  feas' 
San  Luis  (Saint  Luis),  to  be  obsen-. 
San  Luis  Key,  near  Oceanside,  t.  •  _ 
and  continuing  until  'Juesday  eve.,  g, 
will  be  of  greater  interest  than  usuaK  as 
a. number  of  prominent  citizens  of  Fa 
Luis  Key  have  taken  charge  of  the  v  i- 
rangements,  and  spared  neither  timr  or 
money  to  make  the^vent  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Father  Ubach  of  this  city 
will  hold  high  mass  services  in  the  old 
mission  building  today.  On  Monday, 
the*  feast  will  commence  and  cock  fights, 
horse  and  foot  races,  athletic  sports  and 

fames  will  tend  to  enliven  the  occasion, 
'his^wili  be  followed  by  the  ancient  In- 
dian dancer  and  game  of  "gomo,"  and 
other  sports  peculiar  to  that  race.    All 
the  sports  and  games  will  be  under  man- 
agement    of     Mr.    Samuel   Goldbaum 
of  San   Luis    Rey,   who   has   provided 
necessary  conveniences  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors.    A  restaurant  and  re- 
freshment stand  has  been  eVected  on  the 
grounds,   and   hay   and   grain   will  be 
furnished  free  to  all  who  bring  teams. 
A  visit  to  the  grand  old  Mission,  with  its 
crumbling  walls,  lofty  towers  and  hal- 
lowed associations,  cannot  but  prove  of 
decided  interest.    For  near  one  hundred 
years  it  has  stood   as    a  monument   to 
Christian  piety  and  self  sacrifice,  yet  its 
.  beauty  and  attractiveness  have  been  in- 
creased rather  than  impaired  by  the  rav- 
'  ages  of  time. 
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SAN  LUIS  &  CAUEE  TRIBES,  SO.  CALIF. 

The  following  is  fnjm  tiie  Sacmmento 
Daily  Tmnscript,  April  10.  1851.- 
•The  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of 
the  California  Courier,  gives  an 
account  of  a  fight  between  the  domestic 
Indians  of  that  place.     The  -San  Luis 
and  Gauge  tribes,  each  nunbering  about 
100  men,  met  in  conflict  at  a 
rancheria  in  the  night  time.     The 
weapons  used  were  principally  clubs 
and  stones  —  the  battle  resulted  in 
5  being  killed  on  the  ground,  and  5  , 
more  since  dead,  and  many  others  injured 

for  life." 

Sacrconento  Daily  Transcript   (from 

C^ilifornia  Courier),  April  10,  iooi. 


luiseKo  myths 


E.  W.  Gifford,  Clans  &  Moieties  in  Southern 
California,  Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  <S; 
Ethn.,  Tol.  14,  p.  212,  1918. 
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KILLING  OF  UGU'3  }3Y  TUjI  L(JI3i5fJO 

i.   ;<.  GiffordKin  »n  article  on  Clann  >i 
Moieties  in  Southern  California,  ntrten   that 
lilanles  wore  killed  only  oerenonially  by  the 
Luiseno. 


1^?:.  ;.' .ITi f f ord .  Cl;^ns  (S;  Koieties  in  , 

Southern  California.  Univ.  Cclif.  tubs,  in 
Am.    'rch.  uc  Sthn..  Vol.  14.  p.  209.  ISld. 


UiimO  GL\H3  ANJ  RiaiGIOUS  3CC1ETIBS 


fi,  W,  Blfford,  Clp.nn  &  Moieties  in  Southern 
California.  Uni^r.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  .^.  Arch.  & 
Sthn.,  Tol.  14.  pp.  201-214.  1918. 
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LANGUAGE  OP  SAN  JUAN  CAPI3THAN0 

In  185o  Buschmann  published  a  paper 
entitled  Die  Sprachen  Kizh  nnd  Netela, 
dealing  with  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Indians  at  San  Gabriel  and  San  Juan  Capis 

trano  Missions. 

A  copy  of  this  document  is  in  our 
file  under  Tongm  or  San  Gabriel. 


LUISSNO 


**Page8  ii2-30  of  the  sag^i  Inediti  are  also 
concerned  with  Calif ornian  Indian  languages, 
and  on  pages  24-26  P.  Jak  discusses  the  gram- 
mar of  Luiseno.  On  page  23  we  are  intormed 
that'?,  Jak  had  composed  a  ?np»  linguffs 
calif 0 mi ftnais  rudimenta  ol  about  50  pages, 
and  containing  "a  little  of  everything."  The 
chief  source  ol  iniormation  was  "a  Californian 
of  S.  Luis,  converted  to  Christianity,"  and  the 
thing  was  done  "to  please  Cardinal  Hezzofanti.** 
Teza»a  whole  book,  of  course,  owes  its  existence 
to  Mezzotanti»s  linguistic  collections. 

Am.  Anthropologist,  Vol.  15,  p.  101,  1913. 


"  MvCU 


[Beprinted  from  SciEVCJtf  N,  A,  Vol  XXVIIL,  No, 
709,  Page  W,  July  SI,  1908'] 


MEANING   OP  THE  SPANISH  WORD  GAVILAN 

In  a  recent  translation  of  a  Spanish  manu- 
script in  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  entitled  "A  Mission 
Record  of  the  California  Indians,"  by  Dr.  A. 
L,  Kroeber,*  the  following  sentence  occurs 
(p.  4) :  "  They  have  a  great  desire  to  assemble 
at  a  ceremony  regarding  a  bird  called  vulture 
(gavilan)."  And  in  a  foot-note  it  is  stated 
that  the  bird  "is  more  probably  the  eagle 
than  the  California  condor,  which  the  word 
gavilan  properly  indicates." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  word  gavilan  means 
neither  eagle  nor  vulture,  but  among  Spanish 
and  Spanish-Mexican  people  is  the  ordinary 
common  every-day  word  for  hawk.  In  the 
same  language  eagle  is  aguila  (pronounced 
ag'-il-lah),  but  the  California  condor  has  no 
name  (because  it  does  not  inhabit  either  Spain 
or  Mexico),  although  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  southern  California  usually  call  it 
vultur,  or  vuUur  grande. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  several  of 
the  early  Mission  Padres  failed  to  distinguish 
the  eagle  from  the  large  hawks,  and  used  the 
name  gavilan  indiscriminately  for  both ;  hence 
Dr.  Elroeber  is  entirely  right  in  assuming  that 
the  ceremonial  bird  of  the  Mission  Indians  of 
Southern  California  is  the  eagle.  It  is  the 
golden  eagle  (Aquila  ckrysdetos). 

In  another  place  in  the  same  article  (p.  7, 
foot-note)  Dr.  Kroeber  states:  "Boscana, 
however,  describes  the  bird  as  much  resem- 

*  Univ.  of  Calif,  Puhlications,  American  Arche- 
ology and  Ethnology,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  May,  1908. 


bling  the  common  buzzard,  but  larger,  which 
clearly  makes  it  the  condor."  This  seemingly 
natural  inference  is  entirely  erroneous.  Buz- 
zards are  large  hawks — ^not  vultures — and  the 
bird  we  in  America  call  "turkey-buzzard"  is 
not  a  buzzard  at  all,  but  a  vulture.  Boscana's 
** common  buzzard"  is  a  large  hawk  closely 
related  to  our  red-tail,  and  the  bird  he  de- 
scribed as  "much  resembling  the  common 
buzzard,  but  larger,"  was  of  course  the  golden 
e^gle.  Had  he  meant  the  turkey-buzzard  he 
would  have  used  the  Spanish-Mexican  word 
aura  (pronounced  ow'-rah),  which  is  the 
name  by  which  the  turkey-buzzard  is  known 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. C.  Hart  Merriam 
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Old  man  Joe  San.wu»<ia.»vah  says  he  is  of  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  irtiere  his  father  was  bom  and  lived.     The  name  of  Catalina 
Island  is  ain^wah^se^on.     But  ,a«tttally(oid  Joe  was  raised  in  ^aan 
Gfebriel  ¥alley  and  by  birth  is  • Gabrieleno" ,  but  he  can't  speak 
a  word  of  it;    His  talk  is  mainly  Mar»rinf»i-vum  "Serrano*  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Cahuilla.     There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  his 
father  came  from  Catalinqdsland  and  spoke  its  langtia^.  said  to  be 
close  to  the  mainland  "Gabrieleno"  liiich  is  said  to  be  a  similar 
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Old  man  Joe  San-wu->da*vah  a  says  he  is  of  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  Inhere  his  father  was  bom  and  lived.  The  name  of  Catalina 
Island  is  3an-WRh-se-on.  But  actually  old  Joe  was  ^raised  in  San 
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Gabriel  Valley  and^^by  birth aIs  '•Gabrieleno'*,  tai  he  can't  speak 
a  word  of  it^[THis  talk  is  aiainly  Mar^ring-^i-vum  '•Serrano*  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Cahuilla.  ^There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  his 


father  came  frcm  Catalina/[sland  and  spoke  its  langaags,  ^said  to  be 
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close  to  A  the  mainland  '•Gabrieleno'*  which  aIs 
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a  similar 


dialect  and  very  close  to  that  of  ^yTffligfcm  of  San  Fernando  Valley. 
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Dittmer  (W. )  T^^^^^M  :  the  Ancient  Lboekds  and  TRADinoifa  of 
the  MAOEiEsTortBJFUteeoted  and  pictured,  24  ftUl-pctge  pkUes  and 
over  30  smaller  designs  in  the  text,  4to.,  cloth.  1906  ISs 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FOLK-LORE. 

02  Te  Tohunga:  The  Ancient  Legends  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Maoris.  Orally  collected  and  pictured 
bv  W  Dittmer.  With  about  60  illustrations,  tnclud- 
im  28  full-page  plates.  4^0.  (i2f  x  10  in.).  Uoth, 
cover  desi^  in  gold  and  color,  gilt  top.     London, 

Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons,  1907.  nff.r.ri  nt  $^  :;o 

•    Pubhshed  at  $8.40  net,  Offered  at  $3.50 

(Postage  32c.)  .    .    J      • 

"A  HANDSOME  VOLUME,  made  up  of  an  artist  s  drawings 
maHe  in  N^w  Zealand,  accompanied,  by  the  legends  and  tales 
made  JP,  ,^T?f^-„?  goj^etimes  narrations  of  the  mighty  deeds  ot 
?^me  a^'nc'es^oruVn  w£^^^  -age  the  artist  was  at  work 

while  the  tale  was  being  told. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FOLK-LORE. 

02  Te  ToiuMa:  The  Ancient  Legends  and  Tradi- 
tions o1^Me%aoris.  Orally  collected  and  pictured 
bv  W.  Dittmer.  With  about  6o  tllustratwns,  tnclud- 
inn  28  iull-^ge  plates.  4to.  (i2|  x  lo  in.).  Uoth, 
co^r  desi^in  gold  and  color,  gilt  top.     London, 

Geo.  Routledge  6f  Sons,  1907.  ^ 

•    Published  at  $8.40  ne/,  OflFered  at  ^3.50 

(Postage  32c.)  . 

"A  HANDSOME  VOLUME,  made  up  of  an  artist  s  drawings 
A  HANDbOMB.   V  ^g(j   by  the  legends  and  tales 

^^n  Old  Maori  sometS^e?^a?r^t^^^^  the  mighty  deeds  of 
ISea'ic^es^orrpon  whose  carved  image  the  artist  was  at  work 
while  the  tale  was  being  told. 
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Extract  from  ^Hiatory  of  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside 
nountiea.  California/  Brown  and  Boyd,  1922^ 

Hot  aprirgs,  Mud  baths. 


•A  great  many  years  ago  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  was  inhabited 
by  the  Cahuilla,  the  Serrano  and  the  Guachama  tribes.  .  . 


.   . 


•  these  Indians  diacovered  the  curative  qualitiea  of  the 
hot  water  near  the  baae  of  thia  mountain  [The  Arrowhead],  they 
gathered  there,  partook  of  thia  hot  water,  bathed  in  it,  and  cov- 


ered themaelvea  with  the  warm  mud. " 


p.  262. 


^^. 


Extract  from  ^Hiatory  of  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside 
Counties.  California;  Brown  and  Boyd,  1922. 

Cuca^nga  Indians. 


The  Oucamonga  Indians  lived  among  the  Cucamonga  hills 
and  on  the  mesa  below.  After  the  grant  to  Don  Tiburcio 
Tapia  in  1839  they  became  extinct. 

[Account  given  p.  28  ]  . 
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Aohoohobit 
AJalapi 
Amupubit  s 
•    Aoyobi"^ 
ApiaoomolDit 
^injaibit 
^,   ApuilDia  . 

At  aval)  it 
Caoaumeat 
Cayubit    ^^ 
CtiaouapilDit 
Chaubit 
Coohovlpatet 
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Corobona'bit 


Erveat  or  UrlDiatam^ 

GeteroTDit 

Girivit 

Gojojpiabit 

Gonopeapa 

GorouiDoya 

Guinibit  , 

Guisabelpat  ^ 

JabalDit 
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Jamamoorlt 
Japohi"bit 
Jautibit 
Jaibepet 
Jaysobit 

Jayugua  alias  San  iilexo 
Jombit  or  Jomquin 
Jotabit 
JubttlDalDit 
Juja&bit 


J  onalmonat 
^^5-^  Jutaou"blt  on  Santa  Ana  Kiver 
MairoMt 
Mapitbit 
Mauvit 
MomonllDit 
Mopibult 
Mujunlam 
Hajayablt 
Has  in 
UosaBit 
Konobit 

Pa'bocro'biat        \ 
Paoheohoro'bit- 


Jajaohivit 


Pajajana 


San  GalDriel  rancherlas  2 


Pajtepet  near  Santa  Ana  River 

PaimalDit 

Paobeatam 

Paorbia 

Papiabit 

Paracanat 

Pimooabit 

Pomamaina 

Pomoqui 
Puastamlvit 

Pupubit 

Purait  ambit 

Puyubit 

Seobit 

Sibapet 

Siucoabit 

Soabit 

TacMopiat 

Tachovipabet 

Tame obit 

Tamet 

ribajabet 

Timubit 

Tlamalalvit 

Tobangbepet 

Tobimobit 

Tobonga 


Tobpet 

Toohabubit 

Toohajana 

Toohonabit 

Tpmijaiblt 

Tomimobit 

Topisabet 

Topapaumina 

Torornat 

Totabit  on  Santa  Ana  River 

Tupabea 

Tusioabit 


Yrabona 
Ytlbit 
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INDIMS  OF  PASia)ENA.  CALIF. 


Hiram  A.  Reid,  in  a  history  of  Pasadena,  Calif,  gives  the 
following  notes  about  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pasadena,  including  identification  of  the  locations  of  some  of 
the  villages  mentioned  by  Hugo  Beid  in  his  articles  about  the 
Indians,  first  published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  in  1852. 

A  "Among  Hugo  Beid's  writings  is  a  list  more  or  less  complete   [19 
of  the  original  native  Indian  names  of  their  villages  or  clan 
settlements  in  Los  Angeles  County.   Usually  a  clan  had  only  one 

,  a  central  settlement^  but  sometimes  the  same  clan  had 
several  villages,  with  an  hereditary  clan^chief  over  all,  and  an 
elected  sub-chief  in  each  village,  thus  foming  a  sort  of  patri- 
archal confederacy  in  government;  and  this  se«ns  to  have  been  the 
case  with  our  Arroyo  Seco  Indians  when  Governor  Portola,  the  first 


white  man  here,  was  treated  kindly  by  them  and  their  head  chief, 
Hahamovie,  in  Jamaiy,  1770,  at  their  village  near  the  Garfias 
spring  in  South  Pasadena.  .  .  •  And  frcmi  Beid's  account  of  the 
Indian  villages  I  select  a  few  of  the  localities  best  known  to 
Pasadena  people,  or  with  whom  they  have  some  special  interest, 
citing  the  Indian  name,  and  its  location  as  given  liy  Beid,  with 
my  own  notes  of  explanation  as  to  present  identity.   Ihe  suffix 
*na*  was  equivalent  to  our  word  clan,  but  was  also  used  in  a 
sense  the  same  as  our  suffixes  'ville'  or  'buz^'. 


Beid  2 


Name  of  Indian 
village 


Location  as  given 
by  Hi]go  Beid 


Present  occupancy  or 
identity  of  the  site 


'  Aourag-na  —  La  presa  [A  large  tule  bog  or  cienega  on  the 
L.  J.  Bose  place,  above  the  winery,  where  the  padres  built  a 
stone  dam  in  1821  and  conveyed  the  water  in  a  ditch  to  their 
flouring  mill  No. 2,  across  the  street  in  front  of  the  church. 
The  stone  dam  stands  yet;  and  the  foundation  walls,  cement 
flumes,  wheel  pit,  etc. ,  of  the  mill  are  still  visible  as 

ruins . 3 

Ahupquig-na  —  Santa  Anita  Banch,  where  Hugo  Beid  lived  in 

1844. 

•  Awig-na  —  La  Puente . 
>  Azucsag-na  —  Azusa  • 

•  Cucomog-na  —  Cucamonga. 

•Hahamog-na  —  Terdugo  ranch.  [From  pther  sources  and  cir- 
cumstances I  find  that  this  clan  occupied  both  sides  of  the 
Arroyo  Seco  from  Garvanza  ford  northward;  and  when  Beid  wrote 
his  account  the  Arroyo  hills  were  called  promiscuously  the 
•Yerdugo  hills'  or  'San  Bafael'  hills,  all  lumped  off  as 
pertaining  to  Dpn  Jose  Maria  Yerdugo  *s  ranch.     These  were  the 
Indians  who  occupied  Pasadena's  location  when  white  men  first 
visited  the  country  in  1769-70.] 

Isanthcog-na  —  Mission  Yieja.     [Tlie  place  called  'Old  Mis- 
sion',  at  the  San  Gabriel  River  —  the  site  where  San  Gabriel 
ion  was  at  first  established  (September  8,1771) , but  after- 


wards moved  to  its  present  location.  Some  fragnents  of  the  adobe 


Reid  3 

v^alls  of  the  old  first  church,  and  other  structures,  may  be    [20 
seen  yet  (1895),  at     'Old  Mission.  M 

•  Pasinog-^na  ~  Ghino  ranch. 

*  Puhu£>-na  ~  Alamitos  ranch.     [The  shores  of  Alamitos  bay.] 

—  San  Gabriel.     [This  was  at  a  great  alluvial 


marsh  which  formerly  existed  in  the  washway  southwest  of  the 
present  village,  and  furnished  rich  crops  of  vegetables  and 
grain  to  the  Mission  while  its  buildings  were  going  up  at  the 
new  location.     But  that  body  of  rich  marsh  land  has  all  been 
washed  away,  leaving  only  fields  of  sand  and  gravel.] 

>Sigit  Qanog^na  —  Pear  Orchard.     [The  old  Mission  pear  or- 
chard, below  the  mouth  of  Wilson,  Mission  and  San  Marino 
canyons  —  now  called  the  Cooper  Place,  where  Isaac  and  Thomas 

Cooper  live.] 

•  Sonag-^na  ---  Mr.  Vifhite's  place.     [Irving  A.  White  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  colony,  near,  or  a  part  of  the  present  village 

of  Sierra  Madre.] 

'    3uang-na  —  Wilmington.     [This  was  the  largest  or  most  popu- 
lous of  the  Indian  villages  in  the  county,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  food,  and  so  easily  obtained  from  the  great  es- 
tuary or  bay  there  —  fish  and  clams,  and  such  roots,  berries 
and  native  plant  seeds  as  they  used  for  food.] 

'  Tibahag-na  —  Cerritos  ranch.     [Site  near  Clearwater.] 

>Toybipet-na  —  San  Jose.   [Spadra.] 

•langrna—    Los  Angeles." 
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"The  Hahamog-na  clan  occupied  our  Arroyo  Seco  region,  and 
therefore  'Hahamog-na'  may  be  set  down  as  the  first  name  by 
which  Pasadena  territory  was  ever  designated  in  human  speech; 
and  Hahamovic  was  the  name  or  title  of  the  old  native  chief 
who  smoked  the  peace-pipe  with  Governor  Portola  at  South  Pasa- 
dena, January  17,  1770.  .  ." 

"This  old  chief,  Hahamovic  [called  by  the  Spaniards  'Pascual 
el  CapitanM,  was  head  chief,  and  his  tribe  or  clan  had  several 
villages  at  points Tconvenient  to  water  —  one  near  the  Garfias 
spring  which  now  supplies  Lincoln  Park  with  water;  one  on  banks 
of  the  brook  east  of  Raymond  hill;  one  on  CM.  Phillpe's  place, 
near  the  head  springs  of  Los  Robles  brook  and  Oak  Knoll  brook; 
one  near  the  Ben  Wilson  and  Richardson  springs;  one  on  the  Gid- 
dings  place  near  the  mouth  of  Millard  canyon,  far  up  whose  moun- 
tain course  the  tribe  obtained  their  finest  and  fattest  acorns 
for  food;  and  perhaps  others.  Each  village  had  its  sub-chief, 
and  these  formed  the  * council  of  elders^  referred  to  —  a  sort 
of  cabinet  or  board  of  directors,  with  Hahamovic  presiding. 
After  the  old  chief  was  baptized  and  named  Pascual,  his  tribe 
were  called  the  ^Pascual  Indians;*  but  later  all  tribal  distinc- 
tions were  broken  up  by  the  Mission  authorities  and  all  were 
blended  or  mixed  together  as  ^neophytes/  or  'Mission  Indians*  — 
and  finally  called  Gabrielenos,  to  distinguish  this  populace 
from  those  of  other  Missions  ~  the  term  'Mission  Indians*  having 
come  to  be  applied  to  any  body  of  natives  who  had  come  under 
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the  rule  of  the  padres.  Our  Pasadena  chief,  Hahamovic  or  Pascual, 
finally  married  a  Spanish  white  woman  named  Angelina  Sysa,  re- 
sided at  San  Gabriel,  and  lived  to  be  very  old.  Senora  Maria 
Guillen  de  Lopez,  aged  83,  and  still  living  at  San  Gabriel,  knew 
him  as  a  very  old  man  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  ..." 

t 

"These  primitive  people  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  sort 
of  domestic  animals  —  not  even  dogs  or  cats  —  nor  any  sort  of 
agriculture;  but  subsisted  wftiolly  upon  the  natural  products  of 
the  land,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  including  the  eggs  of  quails 
ani  other  birds  in  their  season.     Nevertheless,  in  some  respects 
they  seem  to  have  made  real  advances  toward  a  semi-civilization, 
as  in  matters  of  civil  polity,   literature,  treatment  of  diseases, 
etc.        Their  medical  practice  was  combined  with  a  good  deal  of 
superstitious  mummery  by  the   •doctor; V  such  as  noise  of  rattles, 
smoking  [incense]  to  the  Great  Spirit,  singing  of  songs  or  in- 
cantations, and  other ^remonial  antics;  yet  withal  they  did  C2£ 
have  some  practical  and  efficient  knowledge  of  the  use  of  sweat- 
ing or  steam  baths,  of  numerous  herb  decoctions,   of  lobelia 
emetics,  of  counter-irritation  by  nettle  blisters  and  by  burn- 
ing or  'moxa,'  and  of  blood-letting,  etc.     Among  the  herbs 
which  they  used  medicinally  were  Nicotiana  or  wild  tobacco, 
thornapple  [jimson  weed],  marshmellow,  tansy,  mustard,  southern- 
wood ['old  man,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called],  wild  sage,  nettles, 
and  some  others.       They  also  had  knowledge  and  skill  to  prepare 
poisons  for  making  their  arrow  points  more  deadly.  . 


•       • 
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mm   __      _ 

'*In  addition  to  what  Hugo  Reid  says  above,   it  appears  l23 

from  other  writers  that  they  also  used  prickly  pears 
(fruit  of  the  broad-leaved  cactus),     the  succulent  water 
cress,  the  root  of  some  species  of  flag,  wild  barley  (or 
wild  oats,  avena  fatue)     and  various  kinds  of  grass  seeds  — 
besides  birds*   eggs,  of  which  a  healthy  quail  usually  lays 
from  twelve  to  twenty  in  a  season;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that   the  range  of  their  dietary  was  not  so  very  limited 
after  all.     They  also   used  the  native  wild  berries,  some 
varieties  of  which  are  passably  edible,  as  I  have  myself 
tested.     These  are,  blackberries;  one  species  of  goose- 
berries; nightshade  berries;  some  portions  of  the  elder- 
berry crop;  manzanita  berries;   grapes;   canyon  bush  cherries,..*^ 


"Some  time  during  1774-75  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  was 
moved  from  the   original  site  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
its  present  location;  but  sometime  before  the  removal  one 
of  the   'conversions'  or  baptisms  was  that  of  the  old  chief, 
Hahamovic,  who  had  furnished  food  to  Governor  Portola's 
famished  party  in  January,  1770.     He  was  christened  by  the 
name  of  Pascual  [spelled  with  a  'c'  in  Spanish  but   'q'  in 

» 

English].     This  was  a  name  of  common  occurrence  in  Spanish 
usage;  but  its  special  adaptation  to  him  is  supposed  to 
have*  been  suggested  from  the  vast  ani  brilliant  poppy 
fields  within  or  bordering  on  his  tribal  territory,  and 
mfcich  the  Spaniards  had  poetically  termed  the  glorious 
altar  cloth  of  Holy  Easter  [San  Pascual].     At  any  rate. 
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he  was  christened  'Pascual,'  and  heing  the  hereditary  chief 
of  his  clan,  he  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  'Pascual  el 
Capitan/  and  his  people  as  the  'Pascual  Indiaha.'  .  .  ." 

"Pasadena's  'Sheep  Corral  Springs'  seem  to  have  been  a 
favorite  point  and  place  of  resort  among  the  Indians.  When 
our  colonists  first  came  here  there  were  some  remains  of 
a  small  old  adohe  house  on  the  flat  a  short  distance ,ahove 
the  springs,  at  the  foot  of  Hanaford's  bluff,  and  an  old 
water  ditch  ran  from  the  Arroyo  bed  out  toward  the  house 
and  down  through  the  same  rich  bottom  land  that  is  now  in 
use  there  by  Byron  0.  Clark  as  a  blackberry  orchard,  but 
the  ancient  adobe  and  ditch  have  entirely  disappeared.  At 
that  time  (1874)  there  were  some  pumpkin  vines  and  other 
vegetables  still  occupying  the  ground,  from  seed  of  former 
cultivation.   John  Ti.  ?iilscn,  i.N.  Mundell,  and  others  re- 
member noticing  the  old  adobe  walls  and  water  ditch,  but 
had  no  idea  vten  or  by  whom  they  were  made.  And  Mr.  Wilson 
says  when  he  first  came  here,  in  1871,  there  was  a  similar 
water  ditch  on  the  west  side  of  the  -^rroyo  bottom  a  short 
distance  above  Devil's  Gate,  and  another  one  a  little  way 
above  his  adobe  ranch  house  opposite  the  end  of  Logan  street, 
where  he  resided  about  twenty  years.  These  ditches,  how- 
ever, were  long  ago  filled  up  and  obliterated  by  vegetable 
growths  and  by  sand  wash  from  rains  or  overflow.  They  were 
only  remnants  of  the  improvements  made  by  Carlos  Hanewald 
and  John  Pine  in  1850-51,  who  had  bought  from  Don  Manuel 

Garfias  a  mile  square  of  land  for  $2,000,  at  48  per  cent. 


[26 


interest.  [See  article  on  'Complete  Chain  of  Title  of  the 

Ranch.'] 

"A  man  known  as  Don  Geo.  Walter,  who  was  orderly  sergeant 
in  Capt.  B.D.  Wilson's  U.S.  company  of  California  soldiers 
in  the  Mexican  war,   (all  captured  and  made  prisoners  in  a 
fight  at  the  Chino  ranch  house  in  September,  1846,)  told 
some  of  our  colony  people  that  the  Indians  formerly  had  a 
'sweat  house'  or  Temescal  here  at  the  Sheep  Corral  springs. 
This  was  a  sort  of  aboriginal  Turkish-bath  process,  peculiar 
to  the  South  California  Indians,  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
and  sundry  other  ailments,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer 
sanitarium  of  Pasadena,  which  has  been  so  prolific  of  such 
institutions  in  these  later  years.     This  native  sweat-house    ' 
or  hot  bath  was  operated  thus:     A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground 
deep  and  large  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  there  in  the  s^uat 
posture  and  have  it  filled  with  water  up  to  his  waist.   Over 
this  was  built  a  booth  or  hut  of  tules ,  having  a  small  door- 
way that  could  be  closed  with  a  mat  of  woven  rushes  or  some 
animal  skin.     This  hole  was  filled  with  water,   and  from  a 
fire  outside  hot  stones  were  put  into  it  until  it  was  just 
as  hot  as   the  human  body  could  endure,   then  the  patient  sat 
down  in   it  and  the  door  was  closed,  but  an  occasional  hot 
stone  was  added  to  the  water  to  produce  steam  and  make  him 
sweat  freely.     The  patient  was  kept  there  about  an  hour. 
After  he  had  been  thoroughly  sweated  and  almost  par-boiled, 
he  must  rush  out  and  dive  head  foremost  into  a  ditch  filled 
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with  cold  water  deep  enough  for  him  to  go  entirely  under,       [27 
then  get  out  and  take  a  lively  run  for  a  mile  or  two,  when 
the  blood  would  go  rushing  through  the  system  like  a  race 
horse  and  the  patient  would  feel  as  fine  as  a  fresh-tuned 
piano.     Sergeant  YJalter  said  he  once  went  through  the  pro- 
cess there  himself  with  the  Indians;  but  once  was  enough 
for  him.     This  adventure  of  Yi'alter's  was  probably  before 
1846;  and  the  Indians  may  have  had  a  ditch  or  sluice  there 
for  their  sweat-house  business  which  was  afterward  utilized 
by  Hanewald  ard  Pine  in  1850,  in  their  search  for  placer 
gold  deposits  in  this  Arroyo  sandwash. 

The  Indians  After  Mission  Rule  Was  Broken  Up, 
When  the  Missions  were  broken  up  and  their  lands  sold 
by  the  Mexican  government   in  1835-36-37  most  of  these  In- 
dians were  left  landless  and  helpless,  notwithstanding  some 
grants  made  to  them.     Some  of  them  worked  for  white  people, 
and  had  some  sort  of  a  dwelling  place  and  familyhood  on  the 
ranch  where  they  worked;  while  others  huddled  together  in 
fragments  of  tribes  among  the   canyons  and  mountains,  gain- 
ing a  scant  livelihood  by  stealing,  begging,  chopping  wood, 
grubbing  greasewood,  etc.  Even  as  late  as  1884-85  the  fine 

« 

body  of  land  now  known  as  Linda  Vista  was  called  ''Indian 
Plat'  because  it  had  been  for  many  years  occupied  by  one  of 
these  fragmental  Indian  settlements;  and  there  was  another 
one  in  a  little  nook  or  canyon  up  between  La  Canyada  and 
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Crescenta  Canyada;  besides  single  families  occasionally 
found  in  out-of-the-way  places;  and  all  living  in  rude  huts 
made  of  sticks,  bushes,  tule  stalks,  rushes,  and  perhaps 
some  fragments  of  boards,  old  matting,  bits  of  threadbare 
carpet,  and  other  rubbish  which  they  had  picked  up 


•   •   •   • 


''In   a  letter  to  me  July  11,  1894,  Prof.  C.P.  Holder      [31 
raised  this  question,  and  I  quote  his  remarks: 

'One  question  has  interested  me  greatly  —  where  did  the 
San  Gatriel  Indians  tury  their  dead?  I  have  never  found  a 
skeleton,  nor  heard  of  one  being  found.  Graves  are  common 
at  Catalina  and  Santa  Barbara;  but  a  Pasadena  place  of  Indian 
burial  has  not  been  found.' 

The  answer  is  that  cremation  was  practised  by  our  Indians/' 


Reid  gives  records  of  Indian  cremations  from  A.S.  Taylor, 
Gibbs,  Schoolcraft,  Father  Boscana,  Hugo  Reid,  and  adds: 
*'But  taking  all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  and  the  circumstan 
tial  evidence  besides,  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  our  Pasadena 
aborigines  burned  their  dead;  and  so  that  is  why  no  graves  or 
skeletons  have  ever  been  found,  nor  any  general  place  of 
sepulture.   The  fact  is,  when  the  'hut'  was  burned  the  body 
was  burned  with  it.   And  in  other  cases  the  body  was  laid  on 
a  hurdle  of  sticks  and  brush  over  a  hole  in  the  ground,  as 
Gibbs  reports,  and  as  the  body  and  brushwood  consumed  together 
they  dropped  into  the  hole,  and  things  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased were  then  thrown  in  also  ,  ani  the  cavity  filled  up. 
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This  was  the  grave,  and  this  is  how  it  happens  that  a 
metate  or  some  other  stone  relic  is  occasionally  found 
'three  or  four  feet  down/  as  Prof,  Holder  says  in  his 
letter  given  in  another  chapter,  while  ordinarily  these 
things  are  covered  so  shallow  with  vegetable  mould,  or 
drifted  sand  and  dust,  that  they  are  turned  up  by  the 
farmer's  plow,  which  usually  cuts  only  from  six  to  ten 

inches  deep. 

'Old  Prancesca,'  who  was  born  at  Los  Nietos  in  1794, 
and  is  stijl  living  as  a  resident  of  Pasadena,  told  me 
on  September  23rd,  1894,  that  she  had  always  understood 
that  'the  Indians  here  burned  their  deed,  before  they 
became  Christians;'  but  she  had  never  seen  it  done  her- 
self* 


Hiram  A, Reid,  History  of  Pasadena,  19-23,  25-27,  31-32, 
1895. 


Two  canyons  coming  down  from  the  mountains  into  the 
northeastern  part  of  San  Fernando  Valley  axe  knowi  as  Tahim^ 
and  Little  Tahunga  Canyons  (spelt  both  Tahunga  and  Tajunga). 
The  name  is  that  of  m  old  Tongva  Indian  rancheria.  first 
mentioned,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  1796  hy  Padre  Santa  Maria. 
who  spelled  it  Tuyunga  -at  least  this  is  the  spelling  cited 
hy  Bancroft,  hut  the  original  manuscript  is  said  to  he  rather 
illegible  80  the  original  Spanish  spelling  may  have  been 
Tujunga.  pronounced  in  English  Too-hoon-gah.  In  the  Tongva 
language  the  terminal  syllable  is  really  gas.,  the  native 
pronunciation  being  Too-hoon-gna,  which  we  I'ender  Tahunga. 
If  there  is  any  reason  why  English  speaking  people  should 
spell  Indian  names  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  my  notice.  I  therefore  spell  the  name  as  it 
is  commonly  pronounced.  Tahunga. 


o* 


^'     SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION 


Baptism  record  for  Nov.  27,  1771: 
"Baptized  a  child  from  the  rancheria  that  is 
to  the  E  of  this  mission  in  a  plain  surrounded 
by  water  on  every  side.  It  seems  that  the 
Indians  call  the  rancheria  'Quiichi  in  their 

tongue* 

Se{:»t»  3,  1785.     Baptized  child  of  a 
Spaniard  and  an  Indian  woman  of  gentile 
parentage  from  the  rancheria  -Yabit. 

Burial  of  a  child  of  gentile  parentage  from 
the  rancheria  of'Sibaxet. 


From  Libros  de  la  Mision  de  San  Gabriel, 
Copias  y  Estractos  hechos  por  Thomas  Savage 
por  Bancroft  Library,  1877^    (MS) 


^y^eg^raj^-e  Error  ror  Sibapet^  the  spelling 
in  the  original  MS  under  this  date. 
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Indian,   106  Yeiir«   Old,  Bnri«d. 

LOS  ANGEL.es.— -Fun  (*^1  services 
were  held  at  San  Gabriel  Mission 
near  (here,  for  Santo  Juncio,  106 
years  old,  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
Mission  Indians.  He  cTied  'at  San 
Gabriel. 
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"The  Lttiseito  call  the  Gabriel  lao  Tianaa- 
-um.  Borthemers »  aad  their  langua^ 
Ttflnangn,iM7i1rh«  *— Kroeber .  Shoshbneaji  Dia- 
lects of  Calif.  141,  1907. 
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G>Mallery:  4th  Ann^Rept. Bur .Eth. for  1882-85: 


pp.  81-a2, 


1386. 


revised  and  extended: 


SameV'ln  10th  Ann.HeptTfor  1888-89: 
pp.  262-2feS,f  1^*^1893.   . 
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INDIAN  NAME  OF  LOS  ANaELES  &  POPULATION 

IN  VICINITT 

The  Herald *B  'History  of  Lob  Angeles  City,  ' 
published  in  1901  states  that  "the  original  [9j 
name  of  Los  Angeles  was  YaDgd3at  and  its  pop- 
ulation consisted  of  about  300  human 
creatures  ...  The  center  of  Yang-na  was 
somewhere  about  the  comer  of  Commercial 
and  Alameda  streets  and  it  straggled  south 
as  far  as  First  /  Street,  and  north  to   [10] 

« 

some  point  near  Aliso  .  .  .  There  were 
from  25  to  30  of  these  Indian  villages 
scattered  about  Los  Angeles  county,  the 
largest  being  at  San  Pedro  or  Wilmir^ton, 
which  was  said  to  contain  500  people. 

Probably  4000  of  the  aborigines  were  to  be 
found  in  the  aistrict  bounded  by  the  mounr 
tains,  the  sea,  and  the  San  Gabriel  River, 
this  being  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  state.* 

Chas.  D.  Willard,  Herald's  History  of  Los 
Angeles  City.,  pp.  9-10,  1901.- 
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MISSION  OF  SAN  FEKNANDO 

V 

The  Mission  of  San  Fernando  was 
founded  in  the  pi«*je  called  by  the    [24] 
natives  -/^p-linia  nomihabit. 

Lasuen,  Pundacion  de  Misionee, 
1797.  in  Archivos  de  la  Mision  de 
Sta.  Barbara,  Yol.  6,  p.  24,  Bancroft 
Library*  MS. 
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SAN    FERNANDO    VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 


"Bancroft,  Hist. Calif.,   I,  553  ft.note,  ^884. 

Santa  Maria.  Regie troXdeyyParagieB  entre  S.Gabriel  y  S.Buena- 
yentura.  1795.  MS.    Uated  Feb. 3,  1796,     The  pacLre^^ visited  in 
this  tourjjayegues  rancheria,  Simi  Valley.  Triunfo,  Calabaaas. 
Encino  Valley  with  rancherias  of  Quapa,  Tacuenga,  Tujunga, 
and  Mapipinga.  La  Zan.ia.  head  of  Rio  Santa  Clara,  and  Mufin 


rancheria. 


if 


[Bancroft  adds:   "The  document  is  badly  written,  ani  also  I 
suspect  badly  copied,  and  the  names  may  be  inaccurate.*] 
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W,  P.  Blake.  Nov.  2,  1853,  states  (after 
DeMofras)  thab  in  1834,  at  the  time  of  the  opulence  of 
San  Gabriel,  nearly  3,000  Indians  were  attached  to  the 
establishment.     In  1914  there  wer*  not  mtore  than  500  Indians. 

Pacific  R.R.Repts.  Yb,  78,7f  (note).     1856. 


fm,  P.  Hake,  Oct.  30,  1853,  iftates  (after 
De  MofnuB): Mission  of  San  Fernando  founded  Sept.  8,1797, 
mider  naam  of  Mission  de  San  Fernando  Rey  de  Espana. 
IJPpwards  of  500  fodians  have  been  attached  to  thi  s  Missioiu 

Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.    7b,  75  (note).  1856. 
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INDIAN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  AT  MISSION  OP  SAN  GABRIEL,  1811. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  language 
spoken  hy  the  Indians  at  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel  is 
recorded  in  the  Mission  Archives.   It  was  given  in  re- 
sponse to  a  list  of  questions  concerning  Indians  sent  out 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Padres  of  the  various 
Missions  of  California. 

"In  this  Mission  four  different  languages  are  spo- 
ken according  to  the  4  different  directions  of  its  estab- 
lishment.   One  is  called  fokomcar:  another  G^iguitamcar; 
the  third  norbonamgai  and  the  last  Sibanga " 


Gontestacion  al  Interrogatorio  delsno  1811  for  181?.) 

S?Jhfvo?ll1l  Msionll  San  a  Barbara  .^Extracts  made 
for  Bancroft  Library,  Vol.  YII,  p.  1^",  1^75. 


Same  infcrmation  in  Kroe-bor,  Mission  Record  of  Calif. 
Indians,  p.  11,  1^08. 


INDIAN  L'JGUAGES  SPOKEN  AT  MISSION  OF  SAN  PEENANDO ,  1811 . 


The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Indians  at  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando  is 
recorded  in  the  Mission  Archives.   It  was  given  in  re- 
sponse to  a  list  of  questions  concerning  Indians  sent 
cut  by  the  Mexicsn  Government  to  the  Padres  of  the  vari- 
ous Missions  of  California. 

"The  white  people  speak  Spanish  and  the  Indians 

speak  three  different  languages,  and  there  are  many 

that  understand  Spanish,  but  they  speak  it  imperfectly." 

Oontestacion  al  Interrogatorio  del  ano  1311  (or  1812) 
Dor  El  Presidente  de  las  Misiones  de  Esta  41ta  Calif., 
Archivos  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  Barbara.   Extracts  made 
for  Rmcroft  Library,  ^ol.  YII,  p.  128,  1876. 


Same  infonnation  in  Kroeber,  Mission  Record  of 
Calif.  Indians,  p.  |^  1908. 


Cucamonga* 


"Cucamon^  is  said  to  mean  *  Sandy  Place*.  Among  the 
Cucamonga  hills  and  on  the  mesa  below  was  a  rancheria 
of  Indians  who  had  never  come  directly  under  the  mission 
influence.  They  cultivated  their  fields,  raised  stock, 
and  were  generally  quiet  and  industrious  people.  They 
had  occupied  this  vicinity  when  the  Spanish  first  came 
into  the  country  and  the  history  of  their  extinction  is 
but  the  common  history  of  the  native  American. 

■In  1839  Grovemor  Alvarado  grajited  this  tract  of 
land  to  Tiburcio  Tapia,  .  .  . 

"Don  Tiburcio  employed  the  unsuspecting  natives  to 
aid  him  in  building  a  house  which  was  practically  a  for- 
tress upon  one  of  the  hills  of  the  grant.  They  also  as- 
sisted in  setting  out  vineyards  and  orchards  and  caring 
for  the  stock.  Some  Mexicans  were  brougiht  in  and  as  the 
stock  increased  and  the  settlement  grew,  the  Indians  were 
driven  from  their  fields  back  into  the  hills  and  canyons. 
When  their  crops  failed  them,  it  was  only  natural  that 

they  should  seize  on  a  beef,  fattened  on  their  own  ranges* 
Senor  Tapia  was  at  last  forced  to  employ  guards  to  pro- 
tect his  cattle  and  at  length  the  depredations  ^rew  so 
frequent  that  his  ranchmen  went  out  m  force  and  a  fierce  * 
battle  was  fought  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cucamonga  Indians;  their  existence 
as  a  separate  rancheria  was  ended."   From  Ingersoll's 
History  of  San  Bernardino  County,  96  [?J  1904 • 


Santa  Catalina  Island  was  visited  and  named  by  Viscaino  in  the 
fall  of  1602.  Here,  according  to  Hittell'he  found  many  Indians,  men 
women  and  cjiildren,  all  clothed  in  seal  skins,  and  was  received  by 

them  with  extreme  kindness.  They  were  a  fine  looking  race;  had  large 
dwellings  and  numerous  rancherias;  made  admirable  canoes,  some  of 
which  would  carry  twenty  persons;  and  were  expert  seal  hunters  and 
fishermen.  There  were  many  things  of  interest  there;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  were  a  temple  and  idol,  the  most  remarkable,  of  which 
any  account  remains,  among  the  Californians.   The  temple  consisted  at" 
a  large  circular  place  ornamented  with  vejriously  colored  feathers  of 
different  kinds.  Within  the  circle  was  the  idol,  a  figure  supposed 
to  represent  the  devil,  painted  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  of 
New  Spain  were  accustomed  to  depict  their  demon  and  having  at  his 
sides, representations  of  the  sun  and  moon.  To  this  idol  it  was  said 
that  the  Indians  sacrificed  large  numbers  of  birds  ana  that  it  was 
with  their  feathers  that  the  place  was  adorned.   When  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  who  were  conducted  thither  by  an  Indian,  arrived  at  the  spct 
they  found  within  the  circle  two  extraordinary  Brows,  much  larger  then 
common,  which,  upon  their  approach,  flew  away  and  perched  upon  the 
neighboring  rocks.     Struck  with  thair  great  size,  the  soldiers 
shot  and  killed  both;  whereupon  their  Indian  guide  began  to  utter 
the  most  pathetic  lanientations.   'I  believe',  says  Father  Torquemada, 
•that  the  devil  was  in  those  crows  and  spoke  through  them,  for  they 
were  regarded  with  great  respect  and  veneration' ;  and  in  further 
illustration  of  this  he  relates  that  on  another  occasion,  when  severtl 
Indian  women  were  washing  fish  upon  the  beach,  the  crows  approached 
and  snatched  the  food  from  their  hands;   and  that  the  women  stood  lin 


Santa  Cat.   INDIANS 

such  awe  that  they  dared  not  drive  them  away  and  were  horrified  when 

ihe  laniards  threw  stones  at  them. 

^•The  Indians  upon  this  island,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
those  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Santa  Berbara  Channel  and  the  oppo- 
site coast,  appear  to  have  been  much  further  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
life  than  the  natives  of  California  in  general.   Among  the  natural 
productions  of  Santa  Catalina  were  large  quantities  of  edible  roots, 
called  gicamas,  and  in  these,  according  to  Viscaino,  the  Indians  car- 
ried on  a  sort  of  trade  with  their  neighbors  of  bhe  mainland.   He 
also  mentions  as  another  significant  fact  that  the  women  of  the  isUnd 
had  pleasant  coimtenances,  fine  eyes,  and  were  modest  and  decorous  itc 
their  behavior,  and  that  the  children  were  white  and  ruddy  and  all 
very^ffable  and  agreeable.-*-Hittell,Hi8t. Calif .I.pp.140-141. 


■*#  ^ 


SANTA    CATAIINA 


In  18(Mf  the  LeliA  Byrf  {Ha,  Shaler,  capt.)  visited  Santa 
Catalina  H;  *the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  island,  ISO  in 
number,  were  very  f riendly, •— Banorof t,  Hist.  Calif.,  11, 
22  ^t.note,   1865. 

"The  naked  and  superstitions,  thou^  friendly,  natlvemi;  who 
were  not  disposed  to  join  a  mission  on  the  mainland  .   .* 
—Ibid,  S&* 


SAHTA    CATALINA    ISLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


•We  are  told  that  among  the  islanders  of  St. Catharine's, 
on  the  coast  ef  Califsmia,  young  persons  have  a  fine  mixture 
of  red  and  white  in  their  complexions,  thus  presenting  a 
singular  contrast  te  the  tribes  ©f  the  adjacent  main  land." 
--Saimiel  G.Msrton,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  II,  320, 
1852. 


«      ••     *       • 


ffi.i TA  catalinaJisland 

Jonathan  WjnBhip,  in  1807,  hiinted  otter  for  a  time  at  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  whers  he  found  forty  or  fifty  Indian  resi- 
denta  who  had  grain  and  vegetables  to  sell. --Bancroft,  Hist. 
Calif.,  II,  84,  1885. 


'M^..^,s&- 
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P>FCHE^HS  ^-f  LOS  ^mUI.S  COUNTY   (Taylor,  after  Hu^o  IReid) 


Alex  S.  Tfo/lor  in  his   •Indianolor^.y  of  California*  published 


i"^  C-l  if«  Famer  1860-1863,  reprints  on  two  separate  dates  the  list 
of  rancherias  of  Los  /n^eles  County  published  by  Hu-^,o  Heid  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Indians  of  Los  M^eles  County, in  the  Los  /ngeles 
Star  (Feb.- July  1852). 


June  8.  1860 


Jan.  11.  1861 


liUli. 


Siba^na 


SJBitcan 


•iUi 


Acurap:na   - 
A8ucsa^::na 
Cucomogna 
Pa88inog:na 

Chokiai:na 

Nicau^na 

Pineugjna 

Pinioca^qm 

ToYbJpet 

HutucCTia 

Alaupki^m 

MauRna 

Hahamo^a 

Cabuggr^ 


Yang^na,  Los  /r^eles 
Sibag-na,  San  Ge.br iel 
l8anthoeg:^na.  Mission  Vieja 
Sisitcanog^na^  Pear  Orc'^artl 
Sonagi-^na.  Mr*  Whitens  fann 
/curar?:->na>  The  Presa 

A8UC8a/A-"na>  Azuza 
Cuootnog-na  ,  Cucamonga  Farm 
Pasinog-n^.  Rancho  del  Chino 
Awig^'Pa ,  La  Puente 
Chokishg^na,  The  Jaboneria 
Nacai3g*-na  t  C  ixpenter^s  Farm 
Pineug-na.  Smta  Catalina  Island 
PiffiOCag--na.  Rancho  de  losYbarras 
Tovbipat,  San  Jose 
Hutuog-na>  Santa  Ana  (Yorbee) 
Aleupkig^na.  Snta  A  ita 
Mao^^na >  Rancho  de  los  Felii 
Hahajmor2:-na .  Rancho  de    los  Yerdugos 
Cabuag-na>  Ca  huei^a 


r^ 


i\ 


Papoiffift 
Houtgna 


Tibihagna 

Chowjgna 

HaraagiMt 

mSSSJBSSBmSSSmmm 

Kinkjpan 


ftwQg"Pa.  San  Fernando 
Houtg«na .  R  inch i to  de  Lugo 
Suarag^na.  Suanga 
Pubug-na.  Alamitoi 
Tibahag»na.  Serritot 
Cho>iig''na.  Palos  Yerdet 


i-na 


Kinkipar.  San  Cl^ente  Island 


Alex  S.  Taylor,  Cftlif.  F=  nner,  June  8,  1860  &  Jan.  11.  1861. 
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BmiOVAL  OF  INDIANS 


BAN  NIC  OLAS  ISLAND,    CALX?. 


George  NidaTer,   a  pioneer  of  Calif*,  who  we  one  of  the  party 
who  took  the  eolltary  Indian   woman  from  San  NicJ^las  leland  in 
1863,   where   she  had  remained  living  alone   since  1836  when  the 
other  Indians  of  the   Islm  1  were  removed  to  the  mainland,   gives  the 
followlr«  aooount  of  the  removal   of  the  Ind^ns  and  of  th  finding 
of  tie    woman  in  Reoolleotions  of  his  life  furnished  for  the 
Baior#ft  Library* 

In  Oat.   1836  *8park8  went  over   to   the   San  Kioolas  Island.  68 

others  aooompanled  Spakrs,    among   them  Williams  of  the  Chino  Ranch, 
and  who  was  with  me  In    the  Mts.   he  with  Col.  Bean  having  shown 
Jhe   white   feather  in  our   first  engagement  with  the   Indians,   on 
the  Arkansas  River.      They  reroved  the  indians,   some  17  or  18  men, 
women,  and  children  from  thib  Island  to  Sm   Pedro  and  thenoe  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  aabrlel.     I  have  heard  fran  Sparks  an  aooount  of 
the  affair  but  do  not  rcanenher  the  details  distinctly.     Some  one  in 
Los  Angeles  authoriated  the  removal   of  ttsiese  indians,    the   last   of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  San  Nicolas,  but  with  what  object  I  do  not  know, 
and  cannot  remember  if  I  over  heard.     I  am  sure  Williams  had  an 
Interest  in  the  matter  as  he  af  te rwards Hook  one  of  the  Indian  women 
to  live  with.     Having  got  the  indians  together  on   the   ialafid  they 
took  them  to   the  beaoh  and  put   them  on  board   the  schooner.     They 
then  took  them  direct   to  San  Psdro  having  however  left  one  Indian 
woman  on  the  Island.     Of  the   exact  manner  in  which  she  was  left 
I  do  not  now  rememlaac,  but  an    under  the  Impression  that   Sparks  told 
me  that    it  happened  in  this  way.     Having  got  all  the  indians  down 


69 


on  the  beaoh.   one  of  the  women  wanted  to  go  back  to   their  ran<d*la         69 
for  her  child   that   had  been  left  behl«l.   wnich  .he  was  allowed  to   do. 
Ihlle  she  was  absent  a  strong  wind  sprang  up  and  ftarlng  ftr  tks 
safety  of  the   schooner  should  they  wait  longer  they  put  off  fro« 
Shore  and  ran  before  the. wind.     Arriving  safely  at  San  Pedro  the  Indians 
were  landed  from  v^eroe  they  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles,  where  a  portion 
of  them  remained,    the  rest  being  [Taken   t»   San  Oabrfiil.     One  of  ths         70 
Indians,   nowever.   a  lar^e  powerful  m^.  was  left  at   San  Pedro.     He 
llred  on  the  beach  among   the  other  hunters,  where  I  saw  him  several 
times.     I   think  he  was  one  of  the  most  muscular  men.   ^mlte  or  Indian. 
I  erer  saw.     He  was  but  little  above    the  medium  height,   heavy  set, 
and  full  and  broad  shoulders  and  chest.     He  was  x^rtly  foolish  fro. 
•  fracture  of  the  skull  received  in  a  fight  with  the  N.A.   Indians, 
but  he  .as  perfectly  harmless  and   invariably  good-humored.     He  was 
always  willing  to  work,   cheerfully  performing  the  most  f^tlgu^g 
task,  oft  times  without  being  solicited.   If  a  boat  was  to  be  hauled 
ashore  he  would  frequently  rush  into   the  water,   catch  hold  of  ths 
boat  and  run  it  high    and  d*,|an  the  beach,   a  feat  that  usually  re- 
quired from  3  to  4  ordinary  men  to  perform.     I  also   saw  him  take 
under  his  arm  and  bring  a  conslderubie  distance  to   the   shore  a  apotted 
seal   th.t  had  been  shot  from  shore.     Il.i3r7eal  would  weigh  not  less         n 
than  300  to  400  lbs.  besides  being  very  awkwurd  to   handle.     It  would 

have  required  3  men  at  least  to  brln*  if  «tav,«,.»       t 

10  oring  it  ahhore.     I  never  heard  what 

beoai  e  of  hln.  • 


•m     April  1882  I  „„t  o„r  to   the  Islands  ,i  th  r^y  .«,oo™r.   „. 
o.>npa„l.d  ,,  a  f=r,lg™r  by  „,„,  ^o^  j.ttr.e..  „ho   l=  .tui  llrtng 
h.r.  „d  2  Indian,,   tor  ..a  gull,,   egg....,,  .,„»  ,i„„,   ,^  ^ 


It 


Nicolas  and  having  arrived  early  In   the  day,   Jeffrieg,    one   of  the  142 

Indians  ^md  I  landed  and  travelled  along  the  beaoh  towards   the  upper 
end   of  the  island  some   6  or   7  miles*     At  a  short  diatanoe  from  the 
beaoM,   about  200  yards,   we  alscovered  the   footprints  of  a  htman  being, 
probably  of  a  woman  as   they  were   quite  small «   They  had  evidently  been 
made  during  the   previous  rainy  season  as   they  were  well-defined  and 
sunk  quite  deep  into   the  soil   then  soft,  but   now  dry  and  hard.     At 
a  dlstanoe  of  a  few  hundred  yards  baok  f  rom  the  beo^  and  about  2 
miles  apart  we   found^  small  oiroular  enclosure^nade  of  sage  brushy      143 
their   thin  walls   perhaps  5   feet  high,   and    the  whole  enclosure  6  feet 
in  diameter,  and  with  a  small  narrow  opening  on  one  side*     We  examined 
them  carefully  but  found  nothing  that   woulm  inaicate   tneir  having  been 
occupied  for  a  long  time,  as   the  grass  was  growing    -ithin  them.     They 
all  occupied  slight  rises  or   ground.     Outside  of  the  hutSt   however, 
we  found  signs   of  the  place  having  been  visited  not  many  months  before. 
AroDmd  each  hut  and  a  short  dlatanee  from  it  were  several   stakes,   or 
poles,   usually  from  4  to  6,   some  7  or  8  ftet  high,  which  were  standing 
upright  in  the  ground  and  pieces  of  seal  olubber  stuck  on  the   top  of 
each.      The  blubber  wa-?  already  dry,    but   T   do   not  think  it  coula  have 
been   there  Trore   th  n  3  or  4  months.     We  had  come  on   shore  early  in 
the  mom  ing  and   having  found  these  signs  of  the  existence   of  some 
person  on  t^e  islaid,   we  intended  searching  further,  but  a  N  We^tr 
sprang  up  about  lO  AM  so   that   we  were  obliged  It o  hasten  back   to   the       14- 
vessel*     We  had  seen  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  existence   of  some 
human  being  on  this  island,  who  In  all  probability  must  be   the   indian 


woman  of  whom  Sparks  had  so  often  spoken*  •••« 

The  following  wlnter^I   fitted  out  for  another  trip  to   the   San 

IN  ^ 

Nicolas  Island. .  •This   time   Charley  Brdm  was  with  me.   Upon  my  return 


fSrom  my  first  tri#  I   told  several  persons    thatwwe  had  seen  footprin 
etc.    on  the   Island  and  Father  Gonzalez  of  the  Mission  having  heard 
of  it  requested  me   to  make  all  possible  search  for  her.     Arriving 
at  the    isTItaid  Charley  and  I  with  2  Indians  went  akhore.     We  handed 
near  the  lower  end  of  the   Island  and  as  I  and  Jeffrey  had  dona  wm 
proceeded  along  the  beaoh  towards   the  head  of  the   island,   leaving  our 
ln4lans  in  charge   of  the  boat. 

At  the  head  of  the  island  I   sat   down  to   rest  anct  Charley  went 
around   th<»  roint  and  some   distance  down   the  other  side.     Wnon   ne 
returned  he' told  me  t^iat   he  had  seen  fre^h  footprints  leading  from 
the  beach  up  to   the  high  ridge     wh^ch   forms  Itiie  head  of   lis    islmd.  6^ 
He  had   followed   them   from   the  b-acia  up  over   the   higli  bank  but  beyond 
this   they  oisappeared,    tne   ground  being  covered  with  a  species  of 
moss.     At  one  place  he   sa-;  tvhere   ihe  had  apparently  sat  do^m   to   rest, 
and  a  small  piece  of  driftwood     lying   near  wnicjn   nao   no  ooubt  fallen 
from  a  bundle  of  wood  sMe  was  aarrylng  from  the  beaoh   for  her  fire. 
I  was  at  first  inclined   to   think  that  our  Indians  had  wandered  off 
and  it  was  tnelr  footprints  he  had  seen,  but  a  moMent^s  reflection 
showed  me   that  it  was  impossible.     On  our  way  up  we  ha i  also   seen 
7  or  8  wild  dogs  about  as  large  as  a  coyote,   and  resembling  one 
in  appearance  esLcept   that  they  vtere  of  a  black  and  white  color.     They 
ran  aw^jr    as  soon  as   they  saw  us  so  that   we  could   not  get  within  ran^ 
of  them.     I  was  aftraia  these   dogs  had  eaten  the  woman  as  we  had 
found  notning  of  her.      In  coming  up- along   the  beach  we  passed  a  low 
sandy  stretch  about  half  a  mile  wide  that  extends  across  [the  island  (K^ 
some  distance  below  its  head.  Here  we  found  some  nigh  bushes  called 
by  the  natives  ]M3rM  Real,   and  in   the   crOtoh  of  one  of  these  a 


+r 


basket  made  of  grass  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  sealskin;  taking  it 


dovrn  and  unooTering  It  we   found  It  to  contain  several  skins   of 


<I47 


tne 


9   out  squsre»  a  long  sinew  rope,  as  neatly  and  evenly  twisted 


as  any  common  rope»   some  bone  needles*  ,ete«     Tliese  Z  propossd  oarefully 
replaoingt  but* upon  a  second  thought  soattered   them  about  and  threw 
the  basket  on   the  ground*     Charlsy  protested  against  this  prooeedlng 
but  he  was  aatlsfied  when  I  explained   to  hlo,    that   If  they  were  re* 
placed  In  the  basket  by   our  next  visjlt,   we  might  be    sure  the  wom^oi 
was  allTS*     We  returned  on  board  in  tne  afternoon  and  the  next  day 
continued  our  search  but  without  finding  anything  more.     We  then  began 
hunting  otter  which  we   found  rexy  thlok.     The  3rd  cr   4th  d€Qr»  however « 
a  South  Saster  sprang  up  and  after  6  or  7  days  finding  that  it  still 
continued  and  the  sea  becoming  very  rou^  we  ran  over  to  San  Viguel 


where  we   found  a  good  harbor 


In  August  1853,  **!  again  fitted  up  for  a  thoroi:<gh  hunt  among   the    U48| 
Islands,   and  principally  around  the  San  ITlcnolas.     Charley  Brown  ao- 
oompanied  me  as  hunter,   and  an  Irisnman  whom  we  called  Colorado  from 
his  florl<l  complexion,   with  3  Mission  Indians  manned  ourliboats  while   (^49 1 
a  fourth  Mission  Indian  acted  as  cook*     We  tecuched   the  San  Nicolas 
early  in  the  day  and  at  once  went  ashore  for  the  purposs  of  selecting 
a  camping  place  as  we  intended   to  make  a  stay  of  at  least  Z  or  3  months* 
We  landed  about   tne  aidddle  of  the   island  on  the  KW  side  and  went  up 
towards  the  head  of  the   islmd.     A  high  rocky  bank  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  water,   its  base   for  the  most  part  being  waahed  by   th**  sea.     A 
few  short  stretches  of  sanay  beach  occurred  here  rna  there  but  they 
were  not  always  acoessible   from   the  bank*       About  #  mile  from  the 
head  of  the  island  we  found  a  goo     spring  of  watsr  Just  above  the  edge 
of  the  beach  and  in  the  wet  soil  surrounding  it  more?   footprints  that 


must  have  been  made  but  a  short  time  bsfora«     As  it  iras  already  late     149 
and  ws  were  some  6  or  7  miles  from  the  schooner  we  were  obliged  to 
return  without  further  search  determining  however  to  make  a  thorou^ 
explosatlon  of  the  island  on  the  following  dsyr* 

Accordingly  the  next   morning  early  as  soon  [as  we  had  breakfleist     150 
all  hands  but  the  oook  wsnt  shors,   at  the   same  place  where  ws  had  / 

landed  the  day  before.  Having  on  our  previous  visits  seen  most  of  thSy^ 
signs  near  the  head  of  the  island  and  besides   there  being  but  few 
springs  in  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the   island,  we  decided  to 
search  first   from  about  Xj^e  middle  up  toward  the  head.     The  four  men 
struck  across  the   long  sandy  stretch  before  mentioned,   and  found  the 
basket  and    its  oontents  carefully  replaced  in  the  crotch  of  the  budi 


up  towards 


in  which  we  had  first  di soever ea  it.   Charley  and  I   struck 
the  head  of  the  island.     Having  bsoome  tired  I  sat   down   to   rest   and 
dharley  continued  around   the  head  of  the   Island.     Reaonir^    the   plass 
where  he  had  seen   the  footprints  the  day  before  he  followed  up  the 
ridge.     Hear    its  top  he   found  several  huts  made  of  whale's  ribi    and 
OOTsred  with  brush.     Although  it  was  so  long  since   they  had  bssn  os- 
oupled   that  they  wereTbpen  on  all   sides  and  the  grass  was  quits  high     151 
within.     Looking  atbout  in  all  directions  from  the  point,  he  discovered 

a 

at  a  distance  along  Vm^   ridge  a  small  blaok  objeot  about  the   size  of  a^ 
crow 

wnicn  appeared  to  be  in  motion.     Advancing  cautiously  towards  It, 


he  soon  alscovered  it   to  be  the  Indian  woman,   her  head  ans  shoulders 
only  visible  above  one  of  the  small  enclosures  resembling  those  we 
had  disoovered.     He  approached  as  near  as  he  dared  and  then  raising  his 
hat  on  his  ramrod  signalled  to  the  men  who  were  then  reor casing    ths 
low  sandy  strstoh,   and  were  plainly  visiole  from  t?ils  polntf     They 
saw  the  signals  and  came  towards  him.,     In  the  meantime   the  old  woman 


was  busily  employed  In  stripping  the  blubber  from  a  pleos  of  seal 
skin  wnlon  she  held  across  one  knes,   using  In  the  operation  a  rude 
knife  made   from  a  pleoe  of  Iron  hoop  stuok  Into  a  plooe  of  rough 
wood  for  a  handls*      She  kept  up  a  continual  Jabbering   toiherself        (162 
and  every  fe^  moments  would  stop  and  look  In  the  direction  of  our 
aen,  whom  she  ha^  evidently  been  watching,  her  hand  placed  over  her 
eyes  to  shade    them  frorr   the    sun. 

Upon  his  first  approach  there  were  some  dogs  ne^jup  whlon  began    to 
growl.      These   the   old  woman  sent  away  with  a  yell  but  without  look- 
ing In   the   dlreotlon  ot  Charle^j  •   The  men  having  come   up  they  quietly 
surrounded  her  to   prevent  any  attempt  as  escape.     This  being  done 
Charley  stepped  around  in  f id  nt  of  her  when  Instead  of  showing  any 
alarzD  she     smilsd  and  bowed  chattering  away  to    them  In  a  langui^e 
wnolly  unintelligible  to  all  of  them,   even   to   tne  Indians  •     They 
seated   themselves  around  her  after  having  made   signs    to  me   to   come 
up.     I  at    first  did  not  care  to  go  where  they  were  as  I  supposed  that 
they  had  siaply  discovered  something  that    excited   their  curiosity. 


and  I  would  hear  about  it  -rhen  they  should  cobs  down.      They  continued 
to  make  signs  to  me   tol[oome   tnere,   however,   so  I  went  up  and  found      (XbZ 
them  seated  around   the  old  vioman.      She  smiled  and  bowed  to  ms  also. 
and  having   taken  a  seat   she   took  some  roots  of  two  different  kinds. 
one  called  oorcomltes,   ana  the    nrune  of  th«  otfer  I  do  not  know,   and 
placeu   tnem  in  the  fire  which  was  bornir^  within  the  snolosurs.  As 
soon  as    they  were   roasted  she  invited  us  all   to  eat   »ome.     The  site 
of  thv   enclosure  or  hut  where  we  found  her  was  on  tiie  NW  side  and 
near   the    top  of  the   ridge   that  forms   the  upper  end  of   the   island. 
It  was  not  far  from   the  best  springs  of  water,   near  to   the  best 
points  for  fisn  and  seal,    and  It  commanded  a  gooa  vi^*w  of  the  greater 


portion  of  the  island*     Just  outside  of  the  enclosure  or  windbreak 
as  I    should  call   it  was  a  large  pile   of  ashes  and   another  of  bones 
showing  that   this  iiad  been  her  abode    for  a  long   time.     Nearby  were 
several  stakes  with  blubber  on  them  as  we   had  seen  around    the  other 
enclosures.      There    ma  blubber  also   hanging  on  a  sinew  rope,    similar 
tofthe    one  already  described,   which   was  stretched  betv^een   two   stakes.  tt54 
Hear    the  enclosure  were  several  baskets  some  in  proo«?^3  of  conf^truc- 
tlon,   also    t-TO  bottle-shaped  vessrls   for  holding  water j    these  as  well 
as   the  baskets  being  woven  and  of  some   speoies  of  grass  very   common 
on   the    island.      There  were  also   several  otlier  articles  as   fishhooks 
made  of  bone,   and  needles  of  the  same  material,   lines  or  cords  of 
sinews   for  fishing  and  the   longer  rope  of  sinews  she  no  doubt  used 
for  snaring  seals   on   the   rocks  rrnexe   they  come  to  sleep.     The  old 
woman  was  of  medium  height  but  ratlier   thick.      She  must  have  been  about 
60  years   old,  but   she  was  still   strong  and  active.      Her   face  was 
pleasing  as   she  was  continually  smiling.     Her  teeth  were  entire,   but 
worn   to    the  gums,    the  erfect  do  doubt  of  eating  the  dried  seal   blub- 
ber*    Her  head  which  had  evidently  been  for  years  without  any  pro- 
tection was  covered  with  thick  matted  hair,    that  was  once   Dlack  no 
doubt  but  now  it  had  beoome  of  a  dull  brown  color.     Her  clothingVcon-  (l66 
slsted   of  but  a  single  garment  of  the   skin  of  the   shag,  made  in  the 
fo25n   of  a  gown.     It  fitted  close  at    the  neck,   had  no  sleeves,   was 
girded  at   the   walikt  with  a  sinew  cord,   and  reached  nearly  to    the   feet. 
She  had  anoth'^r   dress  or   the  same  material  and  make   in  onn   of  the 
baskets.      These  were  sewed  with  sinew*,    the  needle jb  usea  being   of 
bona.      This  place  was  undoubtedly  where  she  usually  lived,  but  in 
the   rainy  season  she  lived   in  a  cave  nearcy.     Having  been  requested 

» 

by   the   fathers  at   the  mi  sal  on  of  Si^ta  Barlaara,    to  bring  her  off  in 


ease  we   found  her,    I  asked    the   Indians  If  they  thought  she  oould        0-56 
\>e    taken  by   foroe  If  necessary.      They    thought  she   oould*      Chc^rley 
Brown  was  of  the  opinion   that   nO   foroe  would  be   neoessaxy   In   talcing 
her.      I    therefore  made   signs    to   her    to   go  with  MB  but  she    stared  at 
206  seemingly  without  comprehending  what  was  wanted.      Charley  then 
placed  his  hand  on  one    shoulder   to   c^l  her  attention  and   then  went 


through   the  ncotion  of  putting  her   things  inrbaskets  and   then  on 
his  back,   at  the  oonolueaon  of  which  he  said  varoose.      This  she 
understood  without  any  difficulty^    for  s'ie  at  once  began  putting 
her   things   into  her  baskets.     Her  basket  filed  she  put  it  on  her 
back  and  followed   t^iC   Indians   towards   the  beach  while  we  wolkea 
behind,    each  one   of  us  carrying   some   of  her   things*      Seal   meat, 
some  of  it  stinking  and  a  sealed  heaa   froro  wtiich   the   pu trifled 


.56 


brains  ^as  running 


was  all   c:irefully  put  in   the  basket.     We 


soon  arrived  at   a  spring  of  water  where  we   stopped  and  on  some    stakes 
which  we   found  standing  near,   we  hung   the    things  ^^e  were  carrying, 
fixing   them  on   the   stakes   in  such  a  manner  as   to  lead  her   to  believe 
we    took  very  great  care  of  tViCZQ.     Hear    this   spring  there  were  several 
rocks   in   the   craaks  of     which  were  lar^e  numbers  of  fish  and  other 
bones  carefully  placed.     We   then  proceeded  to   the  beach  where  a 
spring  is3ue3   from  a  shelving  rock,   just  below   the  bank.      The  old 
woman  stopped  here  to  ^vash,    the  men   ijaving  gone  on  ahead,   and 
Charley  and  I   remained  [on   the  bank  above.      This  beir^    finished  wa     (l57 
proceeded  to   the  boat  auid  went  on  board   the  schooner*     When  we  put 
her  into   the  boat  she  crept  forward   to   tlie  bow  where  she  knelt  hold- 
Ing  firmly  on  to    the    sliiisr  side   of   the  boat.     As  soon  as  we  got  on 


board  she  crept  along  side  ot    the  stove  which  was  on  deck.     Dinner 
was  reao^'  and  was  at  once   served*      The  cook  gave   tlie   old  woman   some 

pork  and  hardtack  w  ich   she  seemed  to  relish,   and   in  fttct  she   took 


readily   to  all   of  our  food,    it  always  agreeing   with  her.      Charley    (157 
Brown  at  once  set   to  work  and  made  her  a  petticoat  ot  ticking  wliloh 
with  a  man^s  cotton  shirt  and  a  blao>   necktie  conjpleteci  her  dress, 
and  she   seemed  to  be   very  jaroud  of   it.      Seeing  Charley  at  worV   on 
her  petticoat   she  made  iigbe   that  she  wanted  to  sew.        Accordingly 
she  ^Yas  given  a  neeale  and   thread  but  Charley  was  obliged   to    thread 

It  for  her  as  her  eyes  seemed  weak.      I  had  given  her  an   old  cloak 

r-  ^^  ^ — 

or  cape   thut  was  almoat   in\ribbons  and  she  se^^ed^l    t>)c   rents  and  Vj.06 

holes.     Her  manner  of  sewing  was  peculitjr.     Piacini^  ner  work  across 

her  knee   she   ttirust    Vie   needle    tliroii^h  he«-^e»k    the  cloth  with   the 

right  hand  and  pulled  the    thread    through  ivlth    tlie   left.      The  next 

day  we  went  a'^hore  ana  cajnped  about    the   .niddle   of   the  island  close 

to   the  beaoh.     Te  made  a  temporary  shelter  by  spreading  a  sail   over 

two  oars  driven  into   the  side  of    the  bank.     A  similar  i^ielter  was 

made   for  her  of  brush.      We  remained  here  hunting  about  a  month  when 

we  brought  her  ashore  with  us.     While  on  the    island  with  us   she 

buslea  herself  in  going  for  wood  and  water  About   a  quarter  of  a  mile 

distant  and  working  on  her  baskets.     She  brougiit  water  and  wood  of 

her  owi  accord,    the  water  in  the    vessels  before  ment-oncd. 

Of  the   several   baskets  she  was  vvorLing  not  one   of   them  was 

completed,   although   she  woul  :  work   first  on  one,    then  on   theother. 

One  day   Cliarley   shot  a  3 he-otter  off  shore.      It  was  brought  to   lend 

for   the   purpose   of  Isklnning.      Inside   of  her  was  a  young  otter,  within^ 

a  few  days  of  being  bom.      The  carcass  \wji8  being  hauled  down  to    the 


water  as  was  cuitomaiy  after   taking  off  tlie   skin,  when   the  old   woman 
vigorously  protested  against  such  a  waste   of  meat.      Seizing  one  of 
the   flippers  she  drew  it  back   on  land  where  it  la^'   until   tiie   stench 
obliged  us  to    throw  it  in   the  water.     By   tills   tlrre  'lowever   she  had 
come   to    the  conc;Lusion   that    our  food  was  better   than   this  and    she   so 


<4A? 


expressed  hereelf  In  her  o^   rude  imy  by  eigne.     She  was  very  fbnd  of\ 
eugar  and  In  ftiot  anything  eweet  and   ehowed  her  fondneee  for   It  by 
emaoking  her  llpe.     She  had  erldently  known  hangar  as  ehe  sedtaoueXy 
eared  erery  sorap  of  food  and  bones^   and   the   latter  she  would   take 
out  fro  in  time  to   ttmet   «uok  them  orer  and   orer   and  then  put   t'exn 

away  again. 

When   we  took  her  from  her  hut  she  was  rery  o  areful   to  plaoe   the 
eeal^s  head  In   the  basket  although  it  ^ras  almost  rotten*     The  young 
otter  was  skinned  and  atufilid,  inakingXa  plaything   'or   t]|e  old  (l60 

woa»n.     She  hung  it  by  a  string  from  the  roof  of  her  shelter  and 
for  hoiufs  at  a  time  woula   «  use  herself  like  a  a&lld  in  malng  it 
■wing  baot^  and  forth,   striking  It  with  hrr  hand  to   keep  it  in  motion^ 
One  day  while  out  hunting  I  cane  across  her  lining  one  of  tJie  yeesels 
ehe  u<^ed  for  holding  water.     She  had  built  a  fire  ana  had  several 
small  stone-^  about  the  el«^  of  a  walnut  heating  in  it.     Taking  one 
of  the  vessels  1*1  ich  -mn  in  ehape  and   siae  rery  like  a  demi-John  exoep 
ing  that   the  neck  ann  mou*:.h  were  much  longer,   she  dropped  a  few  pieces 
of  asphaltum  within  it  aad  as  soon  as  the  stonee  were  well  heated 
they  were  dropped  in  on  top  of  the  aspnaltua.     They  soon  melted  it, 
when  resting  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  on  the  ground  she  gave  it  a 
rotary  motion  with  both  hands  until  its  interior  was  oompletely 
ooverea  with  the  asphatltum.     These  vessels  hold  tvater  well •   and  if 
kept  full  mty  be  plaoed  with  safety  in  a  not  sun. 

When  weflsft  the   Island  for  Santa  Barbara  we  were  oaught  in 
such  a  violent  gal«  that  we  were   several    times  on   the  point  of  turn 
ing  back,  but  we  finally  got  unaer  the?  lee  of  Santa  Crux  Island 
whlhh  afforded  us  9ome     shelter  until  late  in  tho  day  when   the  wind 
went  doTm.     As  soon  as  it  began   to  blow  the  old  woman  conveyed  to 
us  by  signs  her  intention  to   stop  ths  wind.     She  then  knelt  and 


prayed  facing   the  quarter  from  i^toich  the  wind  blowed,  and  continued 
to  pray  at  Intervals  during   the  day  until   the   gale  waspver.     Then 
she   looked  at  me  and  smiled  aa  much  as  to    scgr,    'You  see  how  T  hawB 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  wlndt    •     Prom  Santa  Crus  we  ran  over  to 
Santa  Barbara  arriving   there  early  the  next    day.       Upon  nearlng  the 
shore  an  ox*oart  cane  in  sight  wnen  the  old  womm  's  delight  was  un- 
boundedt     She  clapped  her  hanas  and  danced  pointing   the  vrtiile  at 
the    cart  ana  oxen*     On  landing  I   Ibund  wy  sons  at   the  beaon  awaiting 
my  arrival,  [one   of  them  being  on  horseback.     Her  delight  at    the  Cl^^ 

sight  of  the  horse  was  evsn  greater   than   that  manifeeted  at    the   sle^t 
of  the  ox-cart.     As  scon  as  she  got  out  of  the  boat  she  went  up  to 
it  and  begac  exaofnining  it,   polntlnii;  at   thib  part,    then   that  and   talk- 
ing and  laughing  to   herself.      Finally  she  pointed  at   the   horse  and 
placing  two  fingers  of  'ler  right  hand  astride   t^   five  fingers  of 
hsr  left  she  imitated  the  motion  of  the  horse.     The  news  was  not 
long  In  spreading  of  tne  arrival  of  the  ola  woman  and  we  had  hardly 
reached  my  house  with  her  when  half  of  the  town  came  down  to  see  her. 
For  months  after  sne  and  her  things,   at5  hrrr   drens,  baskets,  neediest 
etc.  were  visited  by  everybody  In  the  tOTWi  and  for  miles  around 
outside  of  it. 

The  old  woman  ^me  always  in  good  humor  and  sang  and  danced  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  children  and  even  older  ones,     fhe  often 
visited   the   town  and  seldom  returned  without  some  present.     Ths 
vessels  thatrtouchea  here  usxially  brought  passengers  who  hearing  of  (JU 
her  cazce  to  my  house.     The  Captain  of  th«  Fjremont,   one  of  these 
vessels,   offered  to  take  her  to  San  Fl^aneisoo  aa  d  exhibit  her   , 
giving  me  one  half  of  i*iat  he  could  make.     Oapt.   Truesel  of  this 
plaoe  offered  me  IJIOOO   for  her  for   the  sa-e  purpoee.     We  had  all 
becoT^ie  somewhat  attached  to  her  nowever  and  consequently  refussd  to 


16; 

refuMd  to  listen    to   these  proposals.     The  saroe   day  we  arrived  here 
tne  Fathers  from  the  Amission  oaine  dom    to  see  her.     They   oontlnued 
to  visit  her  and  also  sent   ibr   Indians  fr<r:  different  parts  of  this 
sectloHt   and  speaking  different  Indian  tongues  In  hopes  of  finding 
someone  who  ooula  conrerse  with  her.     Several  caae  eaoh  representing 
a  different  dlaleot,   but  none   of  tnem  oould  unaerstand  her  or  make 
themselves  understood.     She  was  continually  talking  and  frequently 
made  use  of    he  word  piokinlnv  In  referring  to  her  onlld.      She  also 
used  saaaCit     she  expressed  a  great  many  Ideas  by  signs  so  plainly       164 
that  we   readily  urtlerstood  them.     By  signs   3he   tola  us    thiit    she   did 
not  find  her  child,   tliat   she  'tandered  aoout  for  days  without  ^^:««h- 
Ing  hardly  any  food  or  drink,    sometimes  sleeping  but  lljfctle,   until 
her  clothes  were  torn  imd  her   feet   and  legs  bleeding.     After  a  time 
she  forgot  her  ohila  and  sang  and  danced.      She  also    told   that  she 
was  rery  sick  at   one  time;    tliat  she  had  seen  vessels  passing   to  and 
fre  but  none  came  to    take  ||er  off;    that  she   saw  us  on  the  Island 
before  we  found  her* 

Her  dresses*  bone   neeales  and  other  curioglties  were   taken 
possession  of  by  father  Gonzalez,   with  my  consent  ana   sent  to  Rome* 
About  five  weeks  after  she  was  brought  over  she  was   taken   slok  from 
eating   too  much  fr  iit  and  seven  weeks  from  tbs  day  of  her  arrival 
died.      The  Patheris  of  the  Mission  baptised  her  sub  oondltioy^  and 
named  her  Juana  Maria,     I  left  herefor  San  Francisco  just  before  she 
died,   having  flrgt  made     her  a  rough  coffin.     My  wife  can  tall  you 
better  about  her  after  I   Drought  her  ashore. • 

George 
Hldevsx,ALife  and  Adventures  of  a  Pioneer  of  Calif*   since  1834. 
pp%   68-71;   142-168,  MS,  Bancroft  Library,   1878 
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The  story  of  the  Indian  woman  fif  San  Nioolae  Island  is  also  told 
by  Charle^'  Brown,  whose  real  name  was    Cf>rl  Dit-tman,  in  his 
Narrative  of  a  Seafarir^r,  Life    on  th.    .Coaet  of  Calif*     Dictated 
for  the  Bancroft  Library,  pp.  65-93,  MS,  lB7B 


Z.  TUBOTELOBELA  STOCK 


'^/zs^-L  itn 


I'obp-kloUh    stock 


80/ 1« 


c 


TocVQJKjDklo^g-Wg-  ox  Sa-vVi^W^^e- 


*■"  Juan  Moritz,  a  Deer  Creek  (Pungkalache ) 
Indian,  from  whom  I  got  much  information  and 
a  small  vocabulary  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
when  a  hoy,  gave  the  name  for  lake  as 
a-as-aa     (others  have  called  it  Paass)  and 
for  ocean  k^-tn-pa-ag-aa.       I  asked  him  at 
once  if  his  people  knew  of  the  ocean  before 
the  white  men,  or  Mexicans  came.      He  said 
they  did  and  that  the  old  people  went  there 

long  ago.**—  §!<*-, VM,  S:»au-,*,dkr"»tVit€dlo^,  ^•*^**^ 


3<scwW\<*xsKji  ^  VCj'v^'^JLi--^  H*^'<>  (ibJ^i^ 


-^-^^^.^^flUKk^Uau  -g>Ul    ^  ^v|^,^uu:^tJL 


r^  Ti^^j^i-ja^UuLLa, 


^ 


INpIANS  AT  TULE  RIVER  RESERVATION— June  1932 

Mostly  descendents  of  Indians  driven 
here  from  the  Tejon  and  other  places  many 
years  ago,  and  representing  a  number  of 
tribes.     Most  of  those  now  living  are 
hybrids  of  two  or  more  tribes.     As  the 
majority  came  originally  from  the  Tejon 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Tejon-Bakers- 
f  ield  language->Yowe3jnanne--is  spoken  by 
all.     Nevertheless  many  still  remember 
the  talk  of  their  fathers  or  mothers 
and  are  able  to  give  fairly  good 
vocabularies. 

Those  worked  with  by  me  are: 
Yow-lan-che>     Philip  Hunter  (middle 
age).     They  were  the  people  to  whom  this 
Tule  River  country  belonged.     They  held 
both  North  and  South  Forks  of  Tule  River 
from  the  high  mountains  down  to  or  a 
little  below  the  edge  of  the  foothills, 
nearly  or  quite  to  Porterville  and 


Lindsay.     Their  main  summer  camp  they  say 
was  at  Painted  Gave   (=Painted  Rock),  which 
they  called  But  they  dis- 

claim any  knowledge  of  the  remarkable 
paintings  on  the  rocks  there. 

The  old  wife  of  Jose  Vera  is  a  full- 
blood  Yow'-lan-che  and  the  best  of  the 
living  informants.     But  her  knowledge  of 
English  is  limited. 

They  call  the  Tubotelobela  tribe  of 
Kern  Valley  "Pitanisha.^^ 

North  of  Yowllan-ehe  were  Ifiifil; 
north  of  Yo-kc^l .  Wiktchumne. 

South  of  Yow«lan-che  were  the 
Pahn-ka-la-che  of  Deer  Creek. 

Yowlel-man^ne  >   the  Tejon-Bakers field 
tribe,  preponderate  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  language   is  the  one  universally 
spoken  here.     They  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as   *Te Jones ^     Their  territory  extended 
from  the  mountains  south  of  Tejon 


northerly  to  a  little  north  of  Bakersfield 
Their  tillage  Woi-le  is  covered  by  city  of 


Bakersfield. 


t  ^  ^ 


or  f ahn-ka-la-oto  >  the 

Deer  Creek  tribe,  represented  by  Louisa, 
the  full -blood  mfe  of  old  Dick  Francesco 
(a  Ko-yet-te)*     I  got  a  fair  vocabulary 
from  hert     Lived  on  Upper  Deer  Creek  and 
related  to  the  Too^-bat-e-^lob'^e-^lay  of 
Kern  Valley.     On  lower  Deer  Creek  were 
the  Koy-yet^te   (or  Koy-ye-che).     While 
the  general  vocabulary  has  a  large  pro- 
portion of  words  like  Too-bot'-e^loV-e-lay 
the  animal  and  plant  names  are  mostly 
same  as  Yokut 

Pal-low-yam'-me  tribe.    Headquarters 
apparently  Poso  Plat  whence  they  extended 
both  north  and  south  along  Poso  Creek, 
radching  southerly  to  the  Bakersfield 
Plain  only  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
Bakersfield.     On  the  East  they  claimed 


the  west  slope  of  Greenhorn  Its.   (the  east 
slope  of  iNhich  belonged  to  the  Too-bot-e- 
lob-e-lay).     I  obtained  a  fair  vocabulary 
from  old  Steve  Soto,  member  of  tribe.     To 
cure  pain  they  make  a  out  with  an  obsidian 
blade  over  the  painful  part  and  'suck'  out 
the  pain. • 

Ko-vetlta.  represented  by  old  Diok 
Franoesoo  (husband  of  Louisa,  a  wonan  of 
the  Pahn-ka-la~nh«|f  trihe  of  Upper  Deer 
Creek— a  tribe  of  a  remote  linguistic 
stock,  the  Tn-botlfl.lobU.lAyL     The 
Ko-ya-te  talk  much  like  TQwlel-manLnii. 
The  Ko-yet-tq  lired  on  the  loi^.r  part  of 
Deer  Greek  and  edge  of  the  plain — in  other 
words,  in  the  foothills,  beiwi      the 

The  principal  village  of 
the  Ko-yet-te  w^jChe-teltiklno  near'  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  (only  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  southern  bend  of  South  Pork 
Tule  River).     The  children  of  this 


rancheria  used  to  "slide  down  hill"  on  a 

Mg  sloping  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  foothills. 

My  informant,  old  Dick  Francesco, 
applies  the  following  (Ko-yet'-te)  names  to 
the  tribes  to  he  here  mentioned: 

To  the  Caliente-Piute  Ut.  Na»-oo-ah 

trihe,  "Kg^a9-QhM~8a  - " 

To  the  Kern  Talley  Tn-hQt-e-loV-a-l,^. 

To  the  Tehachapi  New-oo'-ah-Tolohinne, 

/. 

To  the  Ghnlnnt  of  southeastern  border 

of  Tulare  Lake,  "ghOflsflS A-l9 » " 

To  the  Ton-lollmin  of  Buena  Vista  Lake, 


Was  told  that  a  tribe  called  Ifi£sIfllL- 
wah'-le  lived  south  of  Tache  Lake* 
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*W4*w»^ 


'i.'^.iu^fi^ 
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A-  ^^/t-^S^ 


The  Indians  of  Kern  River  made  use  of  an 
artificial  fly  for  the  capture  of  trout,  and 
probably  used  it  for  ages  before  Europeans 
invented  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  hook 
of  the  "sproat"  form,  but  without  a  barb, 
was  made  from  the  shin  bone  of  a  deer.  On 
the  legs  of  the  California  deer,  ( Carriacus 
Columbianus)  corresponding  to  the  chest- 
nuts, or  warts,  on  a  horse's  legs,  are  also  warts, 
but  covered  with  stiff  long  hairs  of  a  darker 
color  than  those  on  other  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal. These  warts,  and  the  hairs  growing  on 
them,  have  a  strong  and  peculiar  scent  of 
the  deer,  which  is  not  easily  removed  or 
washed  away.  A  small  bundle  of  these 
hairs  is  neatly  fastened  at  one  end  around 
the  shaft  of  the  hook,  the  loose  ends  point- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  hook.  With  a  neatly 
made  line,  of  Indian  hemp,  (apocynum  can- 
nalmium)  and  a  willow  rod,  and  this  fly-hook, 
he  combined  sport  and  business.  The  fly 
was  thrown  on  the  water,  and  kept  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible,  by  continuous  short 
jerks.  Every  motion  of  the  hook  in  the 
water  caused  the  loose  ends  of  the  hairs  fas- 
tened upon  it  to  open  and  shut.  At  a  short 
distance,  it  would  resemble  the  motions  of  a 
caterpillar  in  the  water,  that  had  dropped 
from  an  alder,  and  was  struggling  to  reach 
the  shore.  These  Indians  say  that  the  trout 
can  smell,  and  are  attracted  by  the  scent  of 
the  deer-hairs.  This  kind  of  fly  is  still  used, 
but  the  hook  is  now  made  of  telegraph  or 
other  iron  wire. 


J/vufl^fUu^  Jt-eA^  c^W^ 


i/Tp(/^ 
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The  Indians  of  Kern  River  made  use  of  an  | 
artificial  fly  for  the  capture  of  trout,  and 
probably  used  it  for  ages  before  Europeans 
invented  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  hook 
of  the  "sproat"  form,  but  without  a  barb, 
was  made  from  the  shin  bone  of  a  deer.  On 
the  legs  of  the  California  deer,  ( Carriaais 
Columbianus)  corresponding  to  the  chest- 
nuts, or  warts,  on  a  horse's  legs,  are  also  warts, 
but  covered  with  stiff  long  hairs  of  a  darker 
color  than  those  on  other  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal. These  warts,  and  the  hairs  growing  on 
them,  have  a  strong  and  peculiar  scent  of 
the  deer,  which  is  not  easily  removed  or 
washed  away.  A  small  bundle  of  these 
hairs  is  neatly  fastened  at  one  end  around 
the  shaft  of  the  hook,  the  loose  ends  point- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  hook.  With  a  neatly 
made  line,  of  Indian  hemp,  (apocynum  can- 
nabinum)  and  a  willow  rod,  and  this  fly-hook, 
he  combined  sport  and  business.  The  fly 
was  thrown  on  the  water,  and  kept  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible,  by  continuous  short 
jerks.  Every  motion  of  the  hook  in  the 
water  caused  the  loose  ends  of  the  hairs  fas- 

tened  upon  it  to  open  and  shut.     At  a  short  j 
distance,  it  would  resemble  the  motions  of  a  i 
caterpillar  in  the  water,  that  had   dropped  ; 
from  an  alder,  and  was  struggling  to  reach  | 
the  shore.     These  Indians  say  that  the  trout  I 
can  smell,  and  are  attracted  by  the  scent  of 
the  deer-hairs.     This  kind  of  fly  is  still  used, 
but  the  hook  is  now  made  of  telegraph  or 
other  iron  wire. 
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TUBATULABAL  AND  KAWAIISU  KINSHIP  SYSTEMS  . 

A.  L*  Kroeber,  California  Kinship  Systems, 

Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  &  Bthn..  Vol.  12, 

p.  366,  1917. 


TDBATUUBAL  AND  KAWAIISU 

See  Kroeber,  Calif.  Kinship  Sintems, 
366.  May  1917. 


Tu-bo  t-te-lob-e-la 
Kern  Valley 


Finely  made   'Kern'  coiled  bo^l      Ho-mul 
(always  with  handsome  design) 

[Its  unfinished  "bottom  Nung-an  ] 
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TO^T^'O^SM'^ISE  (YOKUT  STOCK) 
Steve  Maranda,  son  and  f^ily.  Weldon  Rancheria, 


Kern  Valley,  California. 

.  'li-  9 Dill    ■    jii\. 
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May  19  &  20 ,  1932. 
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Linquutics 

TUBATULABAL  GRAMMAR  —  CharlcS 

F.  Voegelin — Univ.  of  California,  135 
p.,  $1.25.  About  a  hundred  Indians  in  the 
southern  Sierra  Nevada  speak  this  lan- 
guage, which  is  classed  as  one  of  the  main 
branches"  of  the  Shoshonean  language 
group. 

Science  News  Letter,  August  H,  1955 


Ethnology 

TuBATULABAL  Texts  —  Charles  F. 
Voegelin — Univ.  of  California,  55  p., 
50c.  Myths,  anecdotes,  and  other  texts 
incidentally  gathered  during  field  trips 
while  tiie  author  was  making  a  grainmati- 

cal  analysis  of  the  Tubatjifabal  Indian 
language  in  California. 

Hence  News  Letter,  Atuiust  2k,  H 
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STEPHEN  POWERS  PiOJiGAVONAP  VOCABULARY 
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The  following  P&legawonap  yocaUulaxy  by  Stephen  i-owere 

is  one  of  several  MS  vocabularies  by  Powers  bound  ih  Hades' 

(Indians  of  CalifomiaTj^   The  lists  axe  written  in  pencil  on 

thin  paper  apparently  torn  from  a  note  book,  and  look  as 

if  they  might  have  been  made  in  the  field.     They  include 

the  Indian     words  only  with  numbers  referring  to  a  key 

(Comiariaon  with  a  MS  by  Powers 
which  prededes  the  lists,  t^shows  these  vocabularies  to  be 
in  the   same,  bandwri tine .  __       RivertMtiUUUAt.- 


1.  father 

anan 

17  •  woman 

coyeem 

2.   mother 

apoan 

18«  deer 

t oho eel 

3«  Bister 

impiish 

19*  house 

haneel 

4k.   brother 

nahleywin 

20.  boy 

iowpeebeet 

5«  me 

nehlcet 

21.  girl 

anaweeshpit 

&•   you 

ximpet. 

22.  spirit 

holwith 

?•  he 

et 

23.  devil 

apowinnuh 

• 

8«  sun 

t3hl 

25 •  thunder 

hale el up 

9*  earth 

serwahl 

.26.  lightning 

ayawuh 

10 •  dog 

poongool 

27 •  death 

tahl 

11,  coyote 

isht 

28 •  north 

weenun 

12 •  grizzly 

oon\il 

29.  south 

weetangeelc 

13^  lion 

topoquit 

30*  east 

tameek 

14 «  salmon 

31 •  west 

talungchul< 

15*  water 

pahl 

32^  white 

posupweel 

16*  man 

anghanil 

33s  black 

togupweel 

Powers  Palegawonap  2 


34  «  red 

35 «  tree 

36. 

37 •  stone 

38 •  fire 

39.  face 

40.  ear 


melmelupweel   41.  nose 


oont 


tuhut 
quoat 
kuhjitz 
nanghute 


42*   eye 

43.  head 

44,  hair 
45*  mouth 
46s   tooth 
47  •   tongue 


mopite 
poonsite 

l^onte 

chomoante 

tai^lcunte 

tamunte 

lalunte 


Powers,   Stephen,  Palegawonap  Vocabulary .MS,    in  BenjJHayes' 
Scrapbook,  Indians  of  8alifornia,  Bancxoft  Library 

Note:     Ten  words  of  the  above  vocabulary  are  published  by 
Bancroft  in  his  Native  Races,   III,  652,  lB75t'-  SH^. 


PALLAWONAPS 


(Located  on  Kern  River,  Calif.) 


Sim  inythology, 


Bancroft.  Native  Races,  III,  pp.  548-550,  1875 


Tu-bot-e-lob-e-la 

Information  obtained  from  Andreas  family, 
Onyx,  Calif.  May  19,  1935, (including  daughterTf 
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^ Ma^dah-tul  «  First  People 


4Ho--bo-aht*poon  «  Nose  stick*  ^Tattooed  only  on  face  and 

arms* 

Me*nah^koot-ah  r  Fire  ball 

^  Tong  m  Skin  sack  for  carrjring  arrows 

So-^ont  s  Tobacco*    Mixed  tobacco  with  liFiestone  and 

ate  it  for  emetic. 
Buried  dead.     Big  Cry  when  they  bury  dead. 
Spirit  comes  out  of  body  three  days  after 
buriali. 

^Loo-loo>ist  •  Flute  made  from  hollow  stick. 

^  Had  rattles  made  of  cocoonf.     f^o  drums. 

-^Didn^t  pXay  10  sticks 


Ma-^dah  r  Long  time  sago 


Old  grandmother,  who  said  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Chief  Cheko,  said;     "  le  jTubotelobela)  didn't  go  beyond 
this  (KernlYalley." 
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IKJUSTICE  OP  EESEE7ATI0N  C0UHT3 


BeT.  V.  H*  Wtinland:     Mission  Indians 

Hearings  on  H.  B.  7826.  House  Coimu 
Indian  Affairs.  pp,77-.78.  Pab.-May  1926 
tfrintad  Julj  1926] 

Banning,  Calif.,  February  9,  1926, 
Hon.  G.  F.  Brimm, 

Chairman  Suhcommittce  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  permit  me  through  you  to  file  with  your  committee  a 
statement  covering  my  views  regarding  the  bill  H.  R.  7826,  which  I  understand 
is  before  your  committee  at  this  time  for  consideration  and  'report.  Accord- 
ing to  my  information  said  bill  provides  that  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of  wrongdoing  on  reserva- 
tions for  which  no  Federal  law  is  provided.  I  have  been  working  as  missionary 
amongst  the  Indians  of  southern  California  since  1889,  and  have  had  some 
opportunity  of  observing  how  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  operated,  and 
I  would  state  that  almost  without  exception  their  decisions  have  been  traves- 
ties of  justice,  insults  to  the  more  intelligent  Indians,  and  a  hindrance  to 
civilization.    Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  case : 

On  one  of  our  reservations  here  in  southern  California  work  was  scarce 
during  winter  and  business  dull.  In  order  to  support  his  family  one  of  the 
Indians  secured  work  at  a  near-by  town,  and  was  sending  his  earnings  to  his 
wife.  Back  on  the  reservation  the  cnptain  and  the  judge  had  nothing  to  do, 
so  they  sent  the  reservation  policeman  to  arrest  the  Indian  at  work,  charging 
him  with  having  deserted  his  family.  At  the  trial  both  husband  and  wife 
testified  to  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  but  to  no  avail.  The  husband  owned 
some  cattle,  and  captain  and  judge  fined  him  a  steer,  which  they  slaughtered 
and  divided,  half  to  each.  The  wife  owned  some  turkeys,  so  they  threw  her 
into  jail,  took  the  turkeys  as  a  fine,  and  captain  and  judge  divided  these  also 
between  themselves.  In  desperation  the  Indian  appealed  to  the  Indian  agent 
for  protection  and  relief,  but  was  told :  '*  You  have  your  reservation  oflScials  and 
you  must  abide  by  their  decisions  and  orders." 

I  could  give  other  similar  instances,  all  of  which  would  show  that  justice 
on  an  Indian  reservation  should  never  be  dependent  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
Indian,  nor  upon  the  chicanery  of  a  superintendent  who  would  appoint  as 
judges  of  these  courts  Indians  willing  to  be  his  tools  and  indifferent  to  the 
rights  of  other  Indians.    I  earnestly  request  that  this  bill  shall  not  become  law. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Weinland. 


miirsiiif  BBWiTKff  aonili 
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Banning,  Calif.,  Felruarv  P,  i926. 
Hon.  G.  F.  Bbumm, 

Chairman  &uhcommitiee  ok  Indian  AffairSj 

WashingtOHi  M,€, 
Deab  Sib:  Please  permit  me  through  yoii  to  flle  nfltl^^your  cosunittee  a 
statement  covering  my  views  regarding  the  bill  H.  R.  T^p^  whiq)%  I  understand 
is  before  your  committee  at  this  time  for  consideratimi  and  *repori  '  Accord- 
ing to  my  information  said  bill  provides  that  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of  wrongdoing  on  reserva- 
tions for  which  no  Federal  law  is  provided.  I  have  been  working  as  missionary 
amongst  the  Indians  of  southern  California  since  1889,  and  have  had  some 
opportunity  of  observing  how  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  operated,  and 
I  would  state  that  almost  without  exception  their  decisions  have  been  traves- 


ties  of  JusUce,  ixmults  to  the  more  ii^teUigent  Indians,  and  a  hindrance  to 
(Civilization.    liet  me  give  you  a  concrete  case : 

On  one  of  our  reservations  here  in  southern  California  work  was  scarce 
during  winter  and  business  dull.  In  or^er  to  support  his  family  one  <^  the 
Indians  secured  work  at  a  n^arrby  town*  and  was  sending  his  earnix^gs  to  his 
wife.  Back  on  the  reservation  the  captain  and  the  judge  had  nothing  to  do, 
so  they  sent  the  reservation  policeman  to  arrest  the  Indian  at  work,  charging 
him  with  having  deserted  his  family.  At  the  trial  both  husband  and  wife 
testified  to  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  but  to  no  avail.  The  husband  owned 
some  cattle,  and  captain  and  judge  fined  him  a  steer,  which  they  slaughtered 
and  divided,  half  to  each.  The  wife  owned  some  turkeys,  so  they  threw  her 
into  jail,  took  the  turkeys  as  a  fine,  and  captain  and  judge  divided  these  also 
between  themselves.  In  desperation  the  Indian  appealed  to  the  Indian  agent 
for  protection  and  relief,  but, was  told :  '*  You  have  your  reservation  officials  and 
you  must  abide  by  their  decisions  and  orders." 

I  could  give  other  similar  instances,  all  of  which  would  show  that  justice 

on  an  Indian  reservation  should  never  be  dependent  on  the  ignorance  of  the 

Indian,  nor  upon  the  chicanery  of  a  superintendent  who  would  appoint  as 

judges  of  these  courts  Indians  willing  to  be  his  tools  and  indifferent  to  the 

rights  of  other  Indians.    I  earnestly  request  that  this  bill  shall  not  become  law. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Wkinland. 
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Material  Relating  to   Calif ornian  Indians  in  E,   Teza's  Saggi  Inediti  di  ^^^ 
Lingue  Americane  (Pisa,  1868):  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain 

Professor  Emilio  Teza's  Saggi  Inediti  di  Lingue  Americane^  is  so 
largely  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  South  American  Indian 
languages  that  the  material  therein  relating  to  certain  Indian  peoples  of 
North  America  seems  to  have  been  rather  overlooked.  Pilling,  who,  in 
his  Proof  Sheets,"^  cites  Teza,  observes  (p.  754) :  "  Mainly  devoted  to  South 
American  languages;  but  contains  a  brief  discussion  and  a  few  examples  ^^^ 
of  Algonkin  and  Iroquois,  pp.  14-22.  Our  Father  in  Tarasco,  pp.  60-62.*' 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chamberlain  has  been  enabled  to  consult  the  copy  of  Teza  belonging  to 
the  Brinton  collection,  once  the  personal  property  of  that  great  American- 
ist. A  colophon  informs  us  that  "the  'Appunti'  were  published  in  the 
Annali  delta  University  di  Pisa,  MDCCCLXVIII.  Vol.  X,"  and  that 
"of  this  edition  in  octavo,  to  which  has  been  added  an  Appendix,  only 
LXX  copies  were  printed,  and  they  are  not  for  sale."  It  is  the  "  Appen- 
dice,"  occupying  pages  77-91  (pages  77  and  78  are  blank)  of  the  octavo 
edition  of  1868  that  interests  us  here,  for  it  contains  ethnological  and  / 
linguistic  information  concerning  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  California. 
On  pages  80-86,  under  the  heading  "Balli  de'  Californesi,"  is  printed  the 
Spanish  text  of  an  account  by  "P.  Jak"  of  ball-games  and  dances  of  \ 
certain  Calif  ornian  Indians.  Those  mentioned  are:  "Jumos,  apaches,  ) 
dieguinos  christianos,>  sanluisenos,  que  somos  nosotros,  ^sanjuanenos, 
. gabrielenos,. f ernandionos ;  y  los  de  Monte  Rey."  The  Luisenos  are  said 
to  play  well  the  ball-game  of  uauquis.  One  game  is  termed  general,  and 
"  nostros  llamamos  tannis,  bailar,  o  mejor  dar  patadas."  On  pages  81-84, 
84-85,  85-86,  are  given,  respectively,  descriptions  of  the  "Primer  baile," 
"Segundo  baile,"  "Tercero  baile."  A  number  of  Indian  words  are 
scattered  through  these  descriptions.  On  pages  87-91  are  given  the 
native  texts  and  Spanish  versions  of  "Versi  Californesi,"  two  poems 
composed  by  P.  Jak  in  the  Indian  language  (the  translations  are  also 
by  him).     The  dialect  represented  is  probably  Luisefio. 

Pages  22-30  of  the  Saggi  Inediti  are  also  concerned  with  Californian 
Indian  languages,  and  on  pages  24-26  P.  Jak  discusses  the  grammar  of  < 
Luisefio.  On  page  23  we  are  informed  that  P.  Jak  had  composed  a 
Prima  lingucB  Californiensis  rudimenta  of  about  50  pages,  and  containing 
"a  little  of  everything.".  The  chief  source  of  information  was  "a 
I  Californian  of  S.  Luis,  converted  to  Christianity,"  and  the  thing  was 
done  "to  please  Cardinal  Mezzofanti."  Teza's  whole  book,  of  course, 
Qwesjts  existence  to  Mezzofanti's  linguistic  collections. 

1  Saggi  Inediti  di  Lingue  Americane.     Appunti  Bibliografici.     In  Pisa.     Dalla 
Tipografia  Nistri  .  .  .  MDCCCLXVIII  (pp.  91).      '  ^ '-^ 

*  Proof  Sheets  of  a  Bibliography  of  the  Languages  of  the  North  American  Indians* 

Washington,  1885. 


2.  Caririan.  The  territory  of  the  Caririan  linguistic  stock  originally 
included  a  considerable  portion  of  eastern  Brazil,  in  the  provinces  of  Bahia, 
Pernambuco,  and  Piauh^,  north,  south,  aad  west  of  Rio  Sao  Francisco. 
These  Indians  were  Christianized  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  at  most  a  few  hundreds  now  survive  in  the  valley  of  the 
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L^ch,  et  al.).  The  inventiveness  of  children  in  plays  and  games  has  also 
ha^some  influence  on  primitive  society  and  even  on  its  civilizeysuc- 
cessoks.  Chamberlain  has  already  discussed  some  aspects  of /child- 
inventton."!  Seldom,  however,  is  one  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
when  su^h  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge  is  apOially  being 
made.  The  chronicling  of  such  events  by  travelers  ajxl  ethnologists 
among  the  inore  or  less  primitive  peoples  still  in  existej?(6e  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  historian  of  human  civilization.  A  furious  example  of 
"child-inventiok"  is  reported  by  A.  de  Calonne  Bodufaict,  in  his  recent 
book  of  African  studies,^  in  writing  about  the  peo|fle  of  the  islands  of  the 
Uele,  above  the  MMcwangu  rapids,  in  the  northern  Congo  country. 

After  calling  attektion  to  the  fact  that  the  fftentality  of  these  Bakango 
negroes  is  not  at  all  otSsuch  a  stagnant  and /assive  sort,  as,  for  example, 
M.  Goffin  attributes  to\hem  in  his  FtcMries  et  Poissons  du  Congo,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  **m>jst  be  incapajsfle  of  taking  advantage  of  and 
permanently  acquiring  fo\  themselWs  the  thousand  and  one  little 
accidental  inventions,  which\in  noXal  times,  pass  unnoticed,  but  to 
which  every  critical  period  giv^s  a/special  value,"  and  stating  that  he 
has  often  had  the  opportunity  t^bserve  just  such  cultural  acquisitions, 
the  author  says  (p.  56,  footnote^ 

"One  of  the  most  amusing  wa/the  iWention  by  a  young  Mobenge  of  a  bolas 
to  catch  fowl.  He  was  gravely/mitatinkangling,  with  a  stick  and  a  liana,  to 
which  was  attached  a  corn-eary4rving  for  a\fish.  One  of  his  brothers  came  run- 
ning along,  in  pursuit  of  the /owl  that  had  to  be  safely  shut  up  away  from  the 
little  carnivora.  The  boy  hold  out  his  stick,  toVt  off  the  retreat  of  the  frightened 
fowl,  which  got  entangled /n  the  liana,  fell  dow^,  and  was  captured.  Put  into 
good  humor  by  this  grot/^que  accident,  the  investor  made  a  second  successful 
attempt.  The  next  eveliing,  the  family  were  suppHed  with  the  apparatus;  and 
my  boys  imitated  it.  /nd,  perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  sdme  descriptive  ethnologist 
will  report  that  the  Mobenge  used  the  bolas,  and,  from\hat  fact,  will  infer  some 
ethnological  theorVas  to  the  origin  of  the  tribe." 

This  example  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  siVe  it  involves  not 
merely  "chilcTinvention,"  but  likewise  transference  frW  one  form  of 
culture-actiyity  to  another — from  fishing  to  bird-catching\ 

^wno  na/ aiPr^fi/tfift^^ci '6f  TiimU^u^.^ms^^cM^^kS.^.. .. 

missioii^ies),   Adam,    Ehrenreich,    and   von   den   Steinen.     A"-  ^uy4 
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Whit«^arhCTerThe  idiv^rsioii  Cf^ated  by  those  2,500  New  Mexico 
troops  at  Fort  Craig,  uuder  Lieutenants  Lord  and  Moore,  has  changed 
Baylor's  plans. 

Yours,  truly,  _^  , 

'  -^  ^^  EDWIN  A.  RIGG. 


P.  S.jr=^NtrTTews  yet  of  the  guns  shipped  on  the  steamer  Republic,  and 
i-aifirtrfraid-TiCTcr  wilHie. 


Fort  Yuma,  Gal.,  February  17, 1862, 

Lieut.  Ool.  E.  E.  Eyre,  ..       ^  , 

First  Cavalry,  Comdg,  Camp  Carleton,  San  Bernardino,  Lai. : 

Colonel:  In  compliance  with  orders  dated  Camp  Carleton,  near 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  February  10, 1862, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  route  traveled  over  by  the  detachment  uuder 
my  command  from  Camp  Carleton  to  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.:  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1862,  the  detachment  under  my  command,  composed  of  Lieu- 
tenants Harvey  and  Nichols,  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  and 
thirty  rank  and  file  of  Company  A,  First  Cavalry  California  Volun- 
teers, left  Camp  Carleton,  Cal.,  at  8  a.  m.    After  proceeding  about 
eight  miles  Lieutenant  Harvey  became  so  unwell  I  found  it  necessary 
to  order  him  to  return  to  Camp  Carleton.    We  all  regretted  this,  but 
none  more  than  the  lieutenant  himself.    Our  route  by  San  Gorgonio 
Pass  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  crossing  a  number  of  gulches 
formed  by  the  late  rains.    The  country  for  twenty  miles  appears  rough, 
with  mountains  on  either  side.    On  the  plain  about  twenty  miles  from 
San  Bernardino  is  very  good  grass  for  about  five  miles.    The  last  of  the 
San  Bernardino  streams  we  crossed  about  fifteen  miles  from  town ;  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  continual.    We  arrived  at  Cheatin's  ranch,  San 
Gorgonio,  at  5.30  p.  m.    Distance  marched,  thirty  miles.    From  Mr. 
Cheatin  I  purchased  1,640  pounds  of  barley  at  1  cent  per  pound.    By 
weighing  and  measuring  I  found  that  one  quart  of  barley  weighed  one 
and  one-half  pounds.    We  fed  this  evening  three  quarts  to  each  animal, 
then  turned  them  out  to  graze  in  charge  of  the  guard.    I  then  caused 
twenty  quarts  of  barley  to  be  put  into  each  man's  saddle-bag  and  four 
sacks  weighing  each  eighty  pounds  put  up  for  packing.    There  is  no 
more  barley  here  for  sale.    There  is  little  or  no  grass  near  this  ranch. 
I  was  told  that  there  is  good  grass  and  water  seven  miles  below  in  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  right.    Wednesday,  12th,  at 
midnight  the  horses  were  brought  in  and  fed  from  the  quarts.    I  then 
gave  directions  that  each  man  would  feed  three  quarts  at  a  time  until 
further  orders.    This  made  the  horses  to  carry  six  and  two-thirds  feeds 
each.    We  started  at  1.45  a.  m.,  keeping  down  a  valley  for  about  eight- 
een miles,  and  crossing  White  River,  turned  to  the  right  in  a  southerly 
direction  east  of  San  Gorgonio  Mountain,  having  White  Kiver  on  the 
left  (this  is  a  river  without  water).    After  leaving  Cheatin's  crossed  a 
fine  stream  (in  about  five  miles)  running  from  the  mountains  on  the 
left;  it  is  said  to  be  snow  water.    We  continued  on  nine  miles  to  Agua 
Caliente,  arriving  at  9.45  a.  m.    Here  we  found  an  Indian  settlement 
with  grain  growing  in  the  fields.    We  halted  on  a  stream  of  good  water 
half  a  mile  below  (but  very  little  grass  and  that  salt)  until  2  p.  m.,  then 
proceeded  to  Toro's  (an  Indian  rancheria,  Toro  being  the  name  of  the 
chief*).    We  reached  this  camp  at  11  p.  m.    Ten  miles  back  passed 
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^ri^'tw^??''^  1'^'?.'®  "^  ?,'''".*  ^^'""^  extends  farther  into  tbe  bottom 
-  *''*°  ^^^  «*¥is)  One  mile  before  coming  to  Point  of  Eocks  fom,d 
water  (brackish  in  a  large  well  in  the  bed  of  White  Eiver  As  the 
horses  could  not  reach  it,  the  men  dipped  it  up  in  their  nose  ba^s  and 
gave  them  sufficient  At  Toro's  found  plenty  of  salt  grass  aKater 
Total  distance  marched  today  abont  fifty-five  miles,  it  beinrtwentv" 
eight  miles  from  Agua  Caliente  to  Toro'sf  Thursday,  13th  sUrte((t 
7  a.  m  Passed  several  rancherias  this  morning.  To  da  v  trLvE  wa« 
very  heavy  and  for  several  miles  quite  soft.  ^The  Linfals  were^Z 
fatigued,  0  ten  going  nearly  to  their  knees  in  the  mud     As1t  wa, 

i-aini  bpring  at  1.30  p.  m.,  having  marched  for  the  last  fifteen  miles  in 

wS"Le"mSs'''w**"°V  '''t'  ^P""^  isdistantVomToro'Tlboit 
iinnrpTnot^d  w  ft  f^  watered  our  animals,  the  water  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  sahne,  and  warm.    Continued  our  iournev  to  JDos 

l^.ifif  ^  .,  ^*"^"*^  Suieta  grass,  which  we  appropriated  for  the 

benefit  of  our  stock.    The  road  from  the  last  spring  rUnePalml^.m! 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  from  that  on  wh?c"  we  entered     We  did 

ani  tuts  tJ.^'^'n'?"'"^'/''^^^  H''^^  '^"  abundance  of  salt  gras 
anu  tules  here.      Distance  traveled  to-day,  thirtv-two  miles      TLa- 
water  here  is  similar  to  that  at  Lone  Palm  Spring    ^  ^ 

twl'"!  ^^'-i  *^'  ''•''^*®*^  ^*  12  midnight  and  marched  to  Frink's  Sprint 
Jred,^nnd^^'Vm'^'"l  ^^  ^  *•  •"•    I'«°"<1  I'ere  a  quantity  of  tuK 

Lent  We  reS.."^  *.  ^T'  '^''^'  °"*  «"  ^^"^^  ^'  ^^  '^^t  «°c^4 
?^?.t  ,„  «    '^^■"^"'ed  two  hours  and  continued  our  journey  to  a  water- 

camped  S  sT'L''*'' Tv' '"l  *'f  ?"^^  ^  ^'^**°««  ''^  ^l^'^ty^'^  milerand 
campea  at  8  p.  m.    This  tank  is  found  m  the  rocks,  is  Quito  snacions 

^ood?"''Tf  ll^f  present  about  1,000  gallons  of  rai^i  water  (?ure  ami 

Op,  o^ite  tie  .l".?.h  nf''*.^  ^  ^-"'^  "V''  ?''°''  '^'^^^  ^^'y  '^-ffl^^'^lt  to  A^d- 
from  the  rnn^«  5^  "^  *^'^  '"'^'l''"  ^^'^'^'^^  **  «"»all  mountain,  detached 
from  the  range  of  mountains,  between  which  and  the  range  theroad 

is  the  laxt  water  before  reaching  tlie  Colorado,  from  which!  1  believe    t 

Trave  ed  t^dt'",  ff'  *''""^i' ''  *«  estimated  a't  thirty  mile's.  Stance 
traveled  to_^day,  fifty-six  miles.    We  had  no  grass  at  the  water-tank 
baturday,  February  15,  the  command  started  at  7.15  a.  mr,  after  nZh- 

halted  and  a  lowed  our  animals  to  feed  on  guieta  grass,  which  is 
abundant  on  this  day's  march.  From  here  I  took  one  of  my  men  and  the 
mT]  f-^P>^f'»a.n  (leaving  the  detachment  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Nichols)  and  hurried  on  to  the  fort  in  order  to  procnrS  rations  and  foi^ 
age  for  the  party  on  its  arrival  at  the  river.  We  reached  the  fort  at 
»  p.  m,,  and  having  obtained  the  supplies  required  returned  to  Pilot 
^nob,  where  we  found  our  men  (who  had  just  arrived),  at  2  a.  m.  on 
Sunday  morning,  16th  instant.  Distance  marched,  forty  miles.  There 
was  much  time  spent  to-day  in  grazing.  Sunday,  lOth,  at  7  a.  m.  we 
were  again  m  motion,  en  route  to  the  fort,  where  we  arrived  at  10.15 
a.  m.  ihe  old  road  to  the  fort  from  this  point  has  been  washed  awav 
fi^^l7.  Itf t  T^^  *^  !ate  flood,  which  seems  to  have  increased^ile 
tl  e  frin\TiV  \  -"'"^^'^  'f  about  nine  miles.  The  men  and  horses  stood 
t  e  trip  well  and  proved  that  they  were  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 
Wie  campaign.  Lieutenant  Nichols  made  an  excellent  guide.  All  the 
hZ57"'«  •'^*''*'°.'  *^*''^  ^"'"^'-^do  is  nearly  of  the  same  character^ 

lam/    F  *^«  T'*  S''"'*  "T  ^'^^^^'  '^'"'  '"tervals  of  alluvial  botton 
land.     From  San  Bernardino  it  is  without  a  hill,  except  one  point 
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twenty  miles  from  town.  At  present  it  would  be  diflilcult  to  bring 
wagons  over  it  without  a  strong  pioneer  party  to  dig  down  the  banks 
in  the  many  channels  made  by  the  late  rains.  It  would  hardly  do  for 
another  party  to  follow  us  unless  a  pack  train  with  barley  would 
accompany  them  for  two  days.  Having  marched  a  good  deal  by  night 
I  was  unable  to  see  much  by  the  way,  though  the  light  of  the  moon  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance,  but  for  which  we  could  not  have  got  along  so 
well.  I  think  interested  parties  have  represented  this  ronte  as  shorter 
than  it  really  is.  You  will  notice  we  have  marched  slowly.  This  was 
caused  by  the  party  being  a  good  deal  on  foot,  and  in  many  places  tlie 
trail  was  covered  with  large  gravel  stones,  which  prevented  us  from 
moving  at  a  quicker  pace.  The  trip  could  be  better  made  in  seven 
than  in  five  days.  This  morning  (February  18)  I  accompanied  the 
commanding  officer  (Major  Kigg,  First  Infantry  California  Volunteers) 
across  the  river  in  search  of  grass.  We  succeeded  in  finding  a  good 
quantity  of  the  guieta  species  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  ten  miles 
from  the  fort,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  sufficient  quantity  is  to  be 
found  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  around  this  post  for  a  large 
number  of  animals. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
I  am,  colonel,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  McOLFAYE, 
Captain  J  First  Car  air  ij  California   Yolunteers, 


IlEADQUATlTEUn   DlSTRIOT -t)!'^    So^r^TllERiVJ    UALIFORNIA, 

JjQiLuiJi^jf^^^f^tfMTpreLruarjf  "JTl^yS^I?^ 

Assistant  Adjutant- General^  U,  S.  Army^  San  Francisco,  0il,  : 

MAJ^tm:  Agreeably  to  a  suggestion  contained  in  my  letter  to  you 
dated  IX^mber  21,18G1,  I  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
general  the  -fej^lowing  plan  having  reference  to  a  base  of  operations  for 
a  command  of  ti^oops  from  California,  which  are  destined  to  o])erate  in 
the  southern  portipn  of  New  Mexico.  To  have  IJoi  t  Yuma  the  main 
depot  of  supplies  ofwnmunition,  clothing,  hosnital  stores,  and  of  sub- 
sistence stores,  save  tmRarticle  of  beef,  and  pprTiaps  that  of  Hour.  The 
garrison  of  that  post  to  be  two  companies^'  the  Fifth  California  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  The  supplies  to  be  slin^ped  by  water  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  have  a  sub-depot  gtH^rded  b/one  company  Second  Cavalry, 
and  one  company  Fifth  Infantry^^^yrfie  Pima  Villages,  with  a  trpin  of 
wagons  plying  between  that  P9>fii^and  Fort  Yuma  to  keep  up  the 
supply  needed  for  the  garrismi^'at  t^t  point  and  for  the  troops  in 
advance  to  draw  upon  from  tmie  to  timeVN  This,  too,  will  be  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  Overland ^>iail  Iloute  wheiVit  is  changed  south.  This 
point  is  200  miles  in  g^tirance  of  Yuma.  P^re^h  meat  and  flour  can 
doubtless  be  obtaine^iii  that  neighborhood  at  fair  prices.  With  these 
two  points  fixed,  a/K>mmand  of  1,600  men  operating^  advance,  even  so 
far  as  Fort  Fillnx^re  and  Fort  Bliss,  in  Texas  (oppositev^iil  Paso),  could 
be  supplied  in^fe  certainly,  more  expeditiously,  and  mor^ economically 
than  from  the  long  and  precarious  line  of  land  transporta^n  of  from 
1,000  to  1,400  miles  from  Independence,  Mo.,  to  Fort  Fillmore,  and  to 
Arizoii^r.  This  would  leave  this  expedition  intac^t  from  that  pointy  and 
consMing  of,  say,  1,400  sabers  and  bayonets.  The  remainder  of  4}lie 
troops  in  this  district  I  propose  to  leave,  distributed  as  follows:  Six 
cerbpaniefl  ef-tbe-Ftftir-Inikntry^wd  -threa^f-the  iiecond  -CaAWilry  at 
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Camp  Latham,  under  Colouel  Bowie,  the  headquarters  of  the  district 
to  be  at  that  camp.  A  small  train  of  wagons  with  indifferent  mules 
can  keep  this  command  supplied  from  New  San  Pedro.  Hay  can 
here  be  got  at  a  low  figure  if  the  contracts  are  let  early,  and  wood  at  a 
fair  price.  The  price  of  barley  the  quartermaster's  department  can 
control  at  San  Francisco.  I  would  post  one  company  of  thQ  Fifth  Cali- 
fornia Volunteer  Infantry  at  San  Diego.  Let  it  have  tliiee  six-mule 
teams  to  haul  wood,  «&c.,  and  supply  It  with  subsistence  and  barley 
from  San  Francisco.  I  would  post  two  companies  of  the  Second  Infan- 
try at  Santa  Barbara,  to  have  three  six-mule  teams  for  the  hauling  of 
water,  wood,  &c.,  to  be  supplied  with  subsistence,  and  with  barley  if 
necessary,  by  water  from  San  Francisco.  This  in  my  opinion  would  be 
the  best  method  of  posting  the  troops,  considered  from  every  point  of 
view.  If  during  the  summer  months  it  becomes  necessary  for  cavalry 
to  move  down  on  the  Mojave,  or  up  toward  Owen's  Lake,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  San  Bernardino,  or  of  Lower  California,  they  can  readily  be 
detached  temporarily  from  Camp  Latham.  This,  however,  is  a  con- 
tingency that  will  hardly  arise.  / 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON, 
Colonel  First  California  Volunteers^  Commanding, 

/ 


Headquarters  District  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles^  Col.,  February  18^  1862, 

Maj.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  U,  ^,  Army,  San  Francisco,  Cal,: 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  I  be  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  money  in  coin  (agreed  on  as  not  too  large  in  amount 
by  Captain  Kirkham  and  myself)  for  the  expedition,  to  be  used  only 
in  the  countries  in  advance  of  Fort  Yuma.  On  this  side  of  that 
place  drafts  or  certified  accounts  will  doubtless  do  as  well.  I  require 
in  coin  for  subsistence  purposes  at  least  $30,000.  I  require  in  coin  for 
quartermaster's  department  at  least  $50,000.  The  coin  should  mostly 
be  of  a  small  denomination.  Please  have  it  transferred  to  First  Lieut. 
Lafayette  Hammond,  regimental  quartermaster.  First  California  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  as  early  as  the  lOtli  proximo. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON, 
Colonel  First  California   VolunteerSy  Commanding, 


r 
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Headquarters  District  of  Southern  California, 

/  Los  Angeles,  Cal,,  February  18,  186.2, 

Capt.  John  Kellogg,  U.  S.  Army, 

Commissary  of  Subsistence,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Captain  :  You  are  aware  that  when  the  expedition  leaves  San  Pedro 
it  is  to  take  on  wagons,  to  last  thence  to  the  Colorado  River,  48,000 
rations  of  subsistence  stores.  I  cannot  tell  at  this  moment  what  is  on 
hand  at  that  point,  i.  e,,  San  Pedro,  but  you  will  see  by  returns  in 
Major  Drum's  office  how  many  troops  are  serving  in  this  district;  how 
many  at  Fort  Yuma,  including  the  political  prisoners,  and  add  to  the 
forpfe  here  200  teamsters.    Please,  therefore,  see  that  the  supply  at  San 
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lof  designing  men,  and.it  will  be  well  to  be  9^.^-^^^^;^^^^ 
Lposed  upon  or  against  y-J/^f^^^^^^^^^^ 

K's  S;..  '^Tru^T.rS  "etSyr  L^^^^^^  fo^- forage  axe. 
^"^^  VI,  major,  very  LpectfuUy,  J- o^.^t^iSSoN, 

Colonel  First  California  Volunteers,  Commanding, 


TT,.  4^r^TTAT7nn.-T?^   niSTRlOT   OF   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA, 

from  vournost  to  the  Mojave  Villages  1?        ,    ,.     ,  . 

^"L!  major,  very  re.pectMly,  y^^^^^^^,,^, 

/       Colonel  First  California  Infantry,  Commanding.^ 


Headquarters, 
Fort  Yuma,  February  20,  1862, 

Col  James  H.  Carleton,  7      rr  / 

Commandinq  Southern  District,  Los  Angeles,  tat. . 
nr.r  r^^^^T  •  TliA  stpamer  Cocopah  has  made  another  trip  to  the  moutn 
of  the  Tver  SorlX  S  bac^^^^^    Captain  Wilcox  reports  no  news  o 
?Lf  ^a?s  sM^^^^^^  steamer  Republic  for  this  post  by  way  ot 

SayTal  'SleaTly  certain  now  that  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
thPm     No  charges  having  been  received  here  up  to  this  elate,  i    ave 
rS^ed  Lieut  A.  B.  MacGowan  from  arrest  and  ordered  him  to  duty 
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General  Orders,  )    Hdqrs.  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

No.  G.  5  San  Francisco,  Cal,  February  20,  1862. 

Amidst  the  universal  rejoicing  of  the  patriotic  and  Union-loving 
people  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  incident  to  the  brilliant  victories  achieved 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  do  honor  to  tlie  memory  of  the  chief  of  that  illustrious  band  of 
patriots  who  established  the  liberties  for  the  preservation  of  which  we 
are  now  battling.  The  22d  of  the  present  month  being  the  130th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington,  will  be  duly  celebrated  by  the 
Army  of  the  Pacific.  All  labor  will  cease  during  the  day,  and  at 
meridian  a  salute  of  130  guns  will  be  fired  from  Alcatraz  Island. 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Wright: 

R.  C.  DKUM, 
Assistant  A djutc^m  General , 


\tVi 


Headquarters  Department  of  th/  Pacific, 

8an  Francisco,  CaL,  February  20,  1862, 
Col.  James  H.  Carleton, 

First  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  ^ 

Comdg,  District  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  : 
Sir:  The  general  commanding  the  departmelit  regrets  to  find  that  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  grown  up  between  yourself  and  the  quar- 
termaster (Captain  Moore)  assigned  to  your  headquarters.  Your 
instructions  to  Captain  Moore  contain  nothing  to  which  the  general 
can  properly  take  exception,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  only  felt 
as  a  grievance  by  the  captain  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  customary 
to  leave  such  matters  generally  in  the  hands  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  quartermaster.  The  general  trusts  that  everything  may  go  on  har- 
moniously. Should  it  prove  to  the  contrary,  you  will  have  to  assign 
Captain  Moore  to  a  position  at  the  headquarters  of  the  district  and 
provide  a  substitute  for  his  staff  duties. 

Very  resx)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

KICHD.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


/ 


Headquarters  District  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles^  CaL,  February  20,  1862. 
Maj.  David  Fergusson, 

First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers, 

Comdg.  at  Camp  Carleton,  near  San  Bernardino,  CaL : 
Major:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  (with  its 
inclosures)  in  relation  to  a  man  in  your  neighborhood  named  Samuel 
Kelsey,  of  whom  it  is  alleged  that  he  is  a  secessionist  and  an  active 
enemy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Question  the  parties 
who  make  these  statements  very  closely,  and  if  you  are  then  satisfied 
that  they  make  them  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  to  sub- 
serve no  sinister  ends  and  to  gratify  no  private  piques  or  personal  ani- 
mosities, then  arrest  and  hold  securely  until  further  orders  the  said 
Samuel  Kelsey.  Should  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be  served  upon  you  to 
show  cause  why  you  hold  him  you  will  return  upon  that  writ  that  you 
hold  him  by  my  order.  But  under  no  circumstances  must  you  obey 
said  writ  until  the  general  commanding  the  department  has  decided 
upon  the  case.    You  must  be  aware  that  you  are  surrounded  by  a  nest 
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with  his  company.    I  reported  to  you  by  way  of  San  Bernardino,  in 
charge  of  a  sergeant  of  Captain  McCleave's  company,  whom  he  desired 
to  send  back,  return  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  on  hand  on  the 
15th  day  of  February.    The  sergeant  and  corporal  lett  here  at  4.dU 
1)  m    IHth  instant.    The  colonel's  order,  in  letter  dated  February  <S,  and 
receiVed  on  the  15th,  will  be  carefully  obeyed  to  the  letter,  as  well  as 
all  others  contained  in  the  same.    Mr.  Jones  arrived  here  to-day.    lie 
ma^le  the  trip  in  six  days  from  "Los  Angeles.    If  relays  were  placed  on 
that  route,  say,  an  animal  at  liancheria  Dos  Palmas  (100  miles  from  the 
post),  Rancheria  Toro  (150  miles  from  the  post),  Agua  Cahente  (28  miles 
larther  on),  Chapin  R^nch  (25  miles),  an  express  could  be  sent  into  Los 
Angeles  in  three  days.    Such  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  McCleave,  First 
Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  also  Lieutenant  Nichols,  First  Cavalry 
California  Volunteers.    Mr.  Jones  reports  four  men  between  him  and 
Captain  McCleave's  command.    I  will  endeavor  to  find  them.    1  sent 
Captain  McCleave  this  morning  to  where  hay  was  stacked  for  the  Gov- 
ernment above  Gila  City,  near  Mission  Camp,  with  instructions  to 
leave  a  guard  of  seven  men  at  that  point.    Lieutenant  :tTichols  by  my 
order  accompanied  Mr.  Yager  to  look  for  grass.    He  returned  this  last 
evening,  and  reports  having  found  an  abundance  for  several  Imndred 
animals.    I  think,  however,  that  they  found  the  same  grass  that  Captain 
McCleave  and  myself  discovered.    I  will  see  it  myself  in  a  few  days, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake  about  localities.    Captain  Smith,  Corn- 
pan  v  A,  Fifth  Infantry  CaUfornia  Volunteers,  has  notified  me  that  he 
will  report  fifty  men  of  his  company  for  duty  at  this  post  on  the  return  of 
the  steamer  Cocopah,  which  will  be  about  the  23d  instant.    The  bal- 
ance of  his  company  will  remain  to  protect  Government  stores  at  the 
Gridiron,  and  do  escort  duty  on  the  boat  passing  up  and  down  the  river. 
Captain  Wilcox  assures  me  that  he  will  have  all  of  the  stores  at  the 
post  within  ten  days  from  this  date,  unless  the  balance  of  the  Repub- 

lie's  cargo  should  arrive  in  the  meantime. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FDWIN  A.  Riulx, 
Major  First  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Hdqrs.  First  Regiivient  Cavalry  Oregon  Vols., 

Portland,  Greg.,  February  20,  1S62. 

Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  I).  C. : 

Sir  :  In  reporting  to  you  the  progress  of  raising  a  regiifTent  of  volun- 
teer cavalry  n  this  State,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  sUt^^ie  reason  which 
has  prevented  my  reporting  sooner,  and  whic^^^^ 
the  forwarding  of  the  official  returns  of><rfegiment,  and  that  is  high 
water  andthecontmued  severity  oftlii^ 

mun' ckon  with  the  differentp^H^the  State  for  the  past  two  months. 
Bv  the  1st  of  next  montUl  hope  to  be  able  to  forward  all  rolls,  reports, 
&c.,  of  companies  or^tlzed.  By  arrangement  of  parties  commissioned 
to  raise  the  regim^it,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maury,  in  the  southern  por- 
tion  of  the  State,  has  raised  two  full  companies,  which  are  now  in  camp 
near  Jacksonville.  He  is  confident  of  raising  two  more  companies  by 
the  Ist  of  May.  B.  F.  Harding,  mustering  officer  in  charge  of  the  central 
partjrf  the  State,  has  raised  one  full  company,  which  is  now  at  balem, 
q^g     Mr  Harding,  as  elsewhere  advised,  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
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his  position  in  the  regiment.  In  charge  of  the  northeru  part  of  the  State, 
I  have  organized  three  companies,  one  at  The  Dalles,  ot  forty  men, 
which,  for  the  want  of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supphes  for 
them  as  recruits,  I  ordered  to  be  mustered  in  with  a  first  lieutenant  in 
command,  and  ordered  him  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  at  lort 
Dalles,  where  his  company  is  performing  garrison  duty  and  is  supplied 
at  the  post.  I  pursued  tlie  same  course  with  the  company  recruited  at 
this  place,  who  reported  at  Fort  Vancouver.        ,        /       ^  ^., 

The  other  company  is  stationed  at  Camp  Barlow,  Hear  Oregon  City. 
These  companies  are  recruiting  steadily,  and  will  doubtless  be  full  by 
the  1st  of  May,  by  which  time  1  think  the  regiment  will  consist  of  eight 
full  companies.  Major  Drew  is  now  at  San  Francisco  with  requisitions 
upon  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  for  clothing, 
arms,  and  garrison  equipage  for  the  regiment,  also  for  funds  lor  the 
recruiting  service,  the  want  of  which  has  retarded  enlistments.  In 
absence  of  further  orders  from  the  War  Department,  I  shall,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  establish  a  camp  in  the  central  portion  ot  the 
State  where  I  shall  assemble  all  companies,  except  those  raised  in 
Southern  Oregon,  which  will  remain  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Maury, 
at  Camp  Baker,  near  Jacksonville.  The  object  will  be  for  drill  and 
instruction,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  forage  will  render  it  necessary 
for  the  animals  to  be  where  they  can  graze.  The  quarterinaster  of  the 
regiment  has  this  day  forwarded  estimates  for  funds,  which  1  trust  will 
be  forwarded  immediately.  The  great  losses  which  the  citizens  ot  this 
State  have  suffered  from  the  floods  and  severe  winter  render  those 
who  are  willing  unable  to  furnish  supplies  without  the  certainty  ot 
prompt  payment.  The  mines  north  and  east  of  this  place  are  bringing 
a  large  immigration  from  California,  providing  a  ready  market  for  more 
than  the  country  now  aftords,  which  will  render  it  extremely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  provided  with  funds  to  contract  for  supphes  at  fair 
rites  / 

'■  I  remain,  yours,  ver^  respectluUy,     ^   ^^   (^oENBLIUS, 

Colonel  hrst  Regiment  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers, 


Headouarters  District  of  Southern  California, 

/  Los  Angelesj  Cal,  February  21^  1S62, 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  R.  West, 

First  Infantry  California  Volunteers^ 

Commanding  at  Camp  Wright,  San  Diego  County,  Cal,  : 
Colonel:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  19th  instant  in  relation  to  the  refusal  of  certain  privates  in 
Company  A,  First  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  to  carry  their  knap- 
sacks on  drill.  I  have  always  regarded  that  company  as  one  ot  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  service— one  of  the  first  I  should  have  chosen 
to  follow  me  into  any  battle  where  the  integrity  of  the  country  or  the 
glory  of  the  flag  was  to  be  maintained;  so  you  can  judge  how  greatly 
I  have  been  disappointed.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  is  a  settled 
purpose  on  the  part  of  that  whole  company  to  set  military  authority  at 
defiance  and  constitute  itself  a  judge  of  what  shall  be  done  and  what 
not.  The  men  are  intelligent  men,  and  can  at  once  see  to  what  all  this 
would  tend.  Nor  can  it  be  possible  the  lAen  refuse  to  obey  orders  for 
the  purpose  of  remaining  behind  to  gain  by  the  delays  incident  to  a 
trial  before  a  general  court-martial  immunity  from  the  fatigues  of  a 
hard  march  and  from  the  danger  of  facing  an  enemy.    The  men  are 


\^ 


I 
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The  fbUoirtM  «lifipiag  if  ftom  a  letter  by 
Sdwin  A.  Bigg  to^dl.  JJiiii  B«  Carleton,  firet 
Calif.  Yolimteerst  dated  Sdan.Betaoh*  Itt  Begt« 


Inftry..  Calif  •  Vole*  C»p  Wright »  Warner  ^s 
Baneh,  Saoi  Diego  Oottnt^y»  NoyemBer  !(7,  1861 

!  I  intend  to  send  to  Oak  Grove  a  lookout  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Sliowalter,  "1  ^t 
and  will  stop  liim  if  I  can  catch  him,  or  anyone  else  whom  I  know  to  ^i^ 
be  as  deeply  dyed  a  traitor  as  he  is.  He  has  not  the  excuse  that  some 
others  have  of  being  boru  and  educated  in  t^e  South.  He  is  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  and  never  lived  in  a  Southern  State  in  his  life,  and  could 
have  no  sympathies  of  a  family  nature  to  excuse  him,  and  I  want  to  see 
him  and  a  few  more.    If  the  party  is  as  large  as  your  informant  thinks 

,.  it  is  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  expend  some  extra  cartridges.    I   • 
have  an  Indian  prisoner  here  that  I  would  like  to  have  some  disposition 
made  of  or  receive  some  instructions  in  regard  to  him.    He  has  killed 
several  Indians  lately,  and  the  chiefs  in  council  decided  to  hand  him 
over  to  me  for  safe-keeping  until  they  could  hear  from  the  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs.    I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  supervisor  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  southern  district,  located  at  Los  Angeles,  but 
fiaye  not  heard  "from  him.     I  would  like  to  know  from  you  what  dispo- 
sition to  make  of  him.    The  Indians  have  heretofore  tried  their  own 
people,  but  they  have  learned  that  they  have  a  new  chief,  and  respect- 
fully submit  the  case  to  him.    At  all  events,  I  would  like  to  be  advised 
whether  1  should  hand  him  back  to  his  people  for  trial,  or  what  to  do 
with  him.     1  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  *'The  hospital  tent  is  down  !'* 
and  found  it  partially  true.    By  lashing  and  tying  it  was  kept  from 
coming  down.     We  have  had  a  stormy  night  of  it.    The  guard  tents 
have  blown  down.     Oflacers'  tents,  kitchen  tents,  tent  in  which  1  had 
the  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  others  were  laid  to  the  ground.    It 
was  a  gale,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.     I  think  that  I  have 
never  seen  it  rain  harder.    Our  tents  were  all  full  of  water.    The  men 
were  cheerful  and  worked  hard  all  night.    The  morning  broke  with 
but  little  change,  excepting  it  did  not  rain  so  hard.     The  hills  all 
around  us  are  covered  with  snow.    Ice  was  formed  on  our  tents  and 
ropes.    We  have  had  really  a  specimen  of  the  weather  I  had  reason  to 
expect.    I  cannot  get  away  from  here  until  our  train  comes  up.    We 
managed  to  keep  our  sick  from  the  weather  by  using  all  the  blan- 
kets we  could  find,  the  men  cheerfully  going  without  themselves.    As 
they  were  out  all  night  and  wet  they  had  no  use  for  them.    It  con- 
tinues  raining  and  hailing,  but  with  less  wind.     We  are  preparing  for 
another  stormy  night.     It  is  impossible  for  the  company  officers  to 
have  all  the  i     urns  ready  that  you  require  by  this  messenger.    Their 
tents  are  wet,  and  writing  or  ruling  is  almost  out  of  the  question.    I 
have  directed  them  to  forward  to  you  letters  of  explanation.    I  hope 
this  storm  will  blow  over  soon,  or  we  will  be  in  a  bad  fix.    I  called 
your  attention  in  a  former  letter  to  you  to  Jones,  of  Company  D, 
against  whom  ciiarges  were  preferred  by  Lieutenant  Mu,rtin. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  A.  RIGG. 


;fc»AMtt:^' 


The  following  clipping  is  from  a  letter  by 
Edwin  A.  Rigg  to  uol.  James  H.  Carle ton,  First 
Calif.  Volunteers,  dated  Hdqrs.  Detach.  1st  Regt. 
Inftry.,  Calif.  Vols.  Camp  Wright,  Warner *s 
Ranch,  San  Diego  County,  NovemDer  17,  1861 

I  intend  to  send  to  Oak  Grove  a  lookout  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Sliowalter,      '^  ^  ? 
and  will  stop  liim  if  I  can  catcb  him,  or  anyone  else  whom  I  know  to   ^2^ 
be  as  deeply  dyed  a  traitor  as  he  is.     He  has  not  the  excuse  that  some 
others  have  of  being  born  and  educated  in  t^^e  South.    He  is  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  and  never  lived  in  a  Southern  State  in  his  life,  and  could 
have  no  symr)athies  of  a  family  nature  to  excuse  him,  and  I  want  to  see 
him  and  a  few  more.    If  the  party  is  as  large  as  your  informant  thinks 
^.it  is  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  expend  some  extra  cartridges.    I   i 
have  an  Indian  prisoner  here  that  I  would  like  to  have  some  disposition 
made  of  or  receive  some  instructions  in  regard  to  him.    He  has  killed 
several  Indians  lately,  and  the  chiefs  in  council  decided  to  hand  him 
over  to  me  for  safe-keeping  until  they  could  hear  from  the  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs.    I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  supervisor  of  i 
Indian  affairs  for  the  southern  district,  located  at  Los  Angeles,  but   ' 
have  not  heard  from  him.     I  would  like  to  know  from  you  what  dispo-    ' 
sition  to  make  of  him.     The  Indians  have  heretofore  tried  their  own 
people,  but  they  have  learned  that  they  have  a  new  chief,  and  respect- 
tully  submit  the  case  to  him.    At  all  events,  I  would  like  to  be  advised 
whether  I  should  hand  him  back  to  his  people  for  trial,  or  what  to  do 
with  him.     I  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  **The  hospital  tent  is  down  !" 
and  found  it  partially  true.    By  lashing  and  tying  it  was  kept  from 
coming  down.     We  have  had  a  stormy  night  of  it.     The  guard  tents    ' 
have  blown  down.    Officers'  tents,  kitchen  tents,  tent  in  which  1  had    \ 
the  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  others  were  laid  to  the  ground.     It 
was  a  gale,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.     I  think  that  I  iiave 
never  seen  it  rain  harder.    Our  tents  were  all  full  of  water.     The  men 
were  cheerful  and  worked  hard  all  night.    The  morning  broke  with 
but  little  change,  excepting  it  did  not  rain  so  hard.     The  hills  all 
around  us  are  covered  with  snow.    Ice  was  formed  on  our  tents  and 
ropes.    We  have  had  really  a  specimen  of  the  weather  I  had  reason  to 
expect.     I  cannot  get  away  from  here  until  our  train  comes  up.    We 
managed  to  keep  our  sick  from  the  weather  by  using  all  the  blan- 
kets we  could  find,  the  men  cheerfully  going  without  themselves.    As    | 
they  were  out  all  nigh^  and  wet  they  had  no  use  for  them.     It  con- 
tinues raining  and  hailing,  but  with  less  wind.     We  are  preparing  for 
another  stormy  night.     It  is  impossible  for  the  company  officers  to 
have  all  the  i     urns  ready  that  you  require  by  this  messenger.    Their 
tents  are  wet,  and  writing  or  ruling  is  almost  out  of  the  question.    I 
have  directed  them  to  forward  to  you  letters  of  explanation.    I  hope 
this  storm  will  blow  over  soon,  or  we  will  be  in  a  bad  fix.    I  called 
your  attention  in  a  ff.rmer  letter  to  you  to  Jones,  of  Company  D, 
against  wiiom  ci^arges  were  preferred  by  Lieutenant  Mc*rtin. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  A.  RIGG. 


^^H^^-iiaU^T^^^^Aii,,  s,.^  \,  v^.sD.,  7Z9^,  I  ^<^J 
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found  s  pleasant  shady  camp  with  plenty  of  wood  and  good  water. 
There  is  a  tavern  kept  here  by  a  Mr.  Cable.    This  man  told  me  pri- 
vately that  he  was  for  the  Union,  but  was  afraid  on  account  of  his 
lonely  position  to  let  it  be  known,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could  he 
should  leave  this  part  of  the  country,  as  he  did  not  consider  nimself 
safe:  that  parties  of  armed  men  were  constantly  passing  through  Oak 
Grove,  and  that  the  property  of  Union  men  was  in  great  danger.    From 
private  reasons  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  Mr.  Cable  is  a  man  to  be 
relied  upon.    I  met  here  also  Mr.  Eeed,  of  the  Overland  Mail,  who 
informed  me  that  Lieutenants  Bryant  and  Foster  arrived  at  Fort  \uma 
in  safety,  the  men  marching  at  times  through  mud  and  water  nearly 
waist  deep.    We  left  this  place  at  about  3  p.  m.,  having  received  an 
order  from  Capt.  J.  W.  Davidson,  First  Dragoons,  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  Temecula.    Lieutenant  Carr  went  on  later  in  the  day  toward  • 
Warner^s  ranch  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  wagon  train  from  Fort 
Yuma     We  reached  Tajeowanda  in  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  and 
encamped  there.    September  30,  left  camp  at  5  a.  m.    Encamped  at 
Temecula  at  12  m.    I  here  met  Captain  Davidson  with  his  dragoons, 
who  gave  me  an  order  to  return  to  San  Bernardino,  allowing  us  a  day  s 
rest     I  learned  to-day  from  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  (Morgan)  was  a  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Circle.    He  said  he  did  not  think  that  there  were  many 
of  the  order  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  he  expected  Col.  Jack 
Havs  through  here  some  time  in  October  with  a  number  of  men,  and 
that  if  he  had  any  money  he  should  join  them  and  go  to  Texas.    I  asked 
if  thev  would  cause  trouble  as  they  went  through.    He  said  not  unless 
they  were  molested.    I  then  asked  if  he  really  thought  there  would 
be  a  difaculty  here.    He  said  he  was  satisfied  that  there  would  be 
in  a  short  time.    Morgan  was  very  anxious  for  me  to  jom  the  bouth, 
and  I  think  he  doubts  my  loyalty.    He  showed  the  badge  of  the  order 
on  his  breast,  a  gold  ring  with  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross  m  the  center. 
Another  maA,  a  noted  secessionist,  by  name  of  Grooms,  remarked  in 
the  presence  of  Captain  Davidson  and  others,  that  when  the  taxes 
came  to  be  collected  it  was  human  nature,  and  there  would  be  trouble 
in  this  State.    I  also  learned  here  that  a  party  of  twenty  or  thirty 
armed  men  had  passed  this  road  on  to  the  desert,  but  had  branched  off 
at  Kew  Kiver,  aAd  other  small  parties  had  followed  them     T^is  report 
I  heard  from  several  persons,  and  some  seemed  to  think  there  was  a 
nossibilitv  of  Fort  Yuma  being  attacked.    A  detachment  of  dragoons 
Siet  the  ^^^^^^  Carriso  all  safe.    In  the  neighborhood  of  Temecula 

there  are  the  San  Diego  Indians,  about  1,800  souls;  the  San  Luis  Eey 
SnTabout  2,000;  the  Agua  Caliente,  about  400,  and  the  Coahuila 
Sans  about  2,000. '  I  understand  they  offer  all  the  assistanceTnlheir 
Sr:'  They  number  about  1,000  warriors  and  are  poorly  armed  but 
would  make  excellent  scouts.  When  we  left,  Eamon  CarriUo  had  the 
Coahuila  Indians  hunting  the  mountains  as  spies  without  pay.  ihe 
S^^ixpFe^Tcan  cross  the  desert  in  twenty  hours.  Grass  can  be 
found  a  short  distance  from  the  Temecula  Ranch.  Mr.  Cable  reported 
to  me  that  some  of  Bryant's  men  are  disloyal,  and  have  threatened  to 
kn^Bry^^^^^^^^^  case  of  a  disturbance.    Th  f -?^^^^^^^ 

confirmed  in  different  places  along  the  road.    I  ^?f  ,«^^^^^^^^^ 
Davidson  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  consider  it  best  to  report  it. 

October  1, 1  received  an  express  from  Captain  Davidson  at  10  a  m 
to  join  him  at  Cline's  ranch  the  next  day,  as  he  had  ^f  ^^X^^  imP^ta^^^ 
news     At  12  midnight  I  left  Temecula.    October  2,  joined  Captain 
Sdson  at  4  a.  m.  ft  Cline's  ranch.    We  found  here,  after  marching 
six  miles,  good  water,  but  wood  and  shade  scarce.    The  grazing  is  fair, 
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but  belongs  to  Mr.  Gline.  I  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Cline  can  be 
trusted.  October  3,  left  Cline's  at  6  a.  ui.,  and  after  marching  twenty- 
six  miles  over  a  rough,  hilly  road  arrived  at  Temescal  about  6  p.  m. 
At  Temescal  there  is  good  water,  wood,  and  some  grass.  October  4, 
left  Temescal  about  6.30  a.  m.;  marched  three  miles  to  Greenwade  s ; 
halted  for  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Greenwade  is  a  rank  secessionist,  ihere 
is  plenty  of  wood  and  water  at  this  place,  and  1  think  a  better  camp 
than  Temescal.  From  Greenwade's  we  marched  about  one  mile,  and 
then  taking  the  righthand  road,  crossed  a  level  plain  of  about  nineteen 
miles  to  Mr.  Kubidore's  ranch,  where  we  found  wood  and  water  plenty 
and  some  little  grass.  We  reached  Eubidore's  about  6  p.  m.  There  is 
no  water  on  the  road  from  Greenwade's  for  nearly  twenty  miles.  Octo- 
ber 5,  left  Eubidore's  at  6  a.  m.  •,  in  an  hour's  rapid  march  crossed  the 
Santa  Ana  River.  Marched  about  thirteen  miles  to  this  place,  where 
we  arrived  at  11.30  a.  in.  Please  find  inclosed  a  rough  sketch*  of  our 
march;  also  one  of  Temecula  Eanch,  which  may  be  usetul  for  future 

'ppfprPTi  oe 

I  am,  maior,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'       -^     '        ^  THOMAS  E.  TURl^ER, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 

Mai.  W.  S.  Ketohum, 

Comdg.  Fourth  Eegt.  of  Infty.,  Camp  near  San  ^^^^^^^^^  v«;^^^ 

From  report  dateddanignear  San  Bernardino, 

"tJatif.  ,  October  o,lo61 

NOVEMBER  20-29,  1861.— Pursuit  and  Capture  of  the  Showalter  Party  at 

Warner's  Ranch  in  the  San  Jos6  Valley,  Cal. 

\  REPORTS. 

No.  l.-Bri^en.  George  Wright,  U.  S.  Army,  commaDding  Depa^ment  of  the 

Pacil^. 
No.  2.— Maj.  Bd^Hn  A.  Rigg,  First  California  Infantry. 
No.  3.— Capt.  HenrVvA.  Greene,  First  California  Infantry. 
No.  4.— Lieut.  Chaun^  R.  Wellman,  First  California  Cava] 

No.  1. 

Eeport  of  Brig.  Oen,  Qeof^  Wright,  U.  8.  Amy,  commanding  Bepart- 

inhit  of  the  Pacific. 

Headquarters  ^partm6nt  of  the  Pacific, 

San^S!raneisco,  Cal.,  December  10,  1861, 

General  :  For  several  weeks  pas><%nall  parties  have  been  organiz- 
ing in  the  Southern  District  of  thi/  St>te,  with  the  avowed  purpose  ot 
proceeding  to  Texas  to  aid  the  r^els.  T^enable  me  to  frustrate  their 
designs  I  have  seized  all  the  bo^ts  and  ferries  on  the  Colorado  Kiver, 
and  have  them  strongly  guar/ed.  1  have  re-^nforced  Fort  Yuma  with 
two  more  companies,  one  ojf  infantry  and  oneo^avalry ;  also  with  two 
12-pounder  brass  cannon.  Major  Eigg,  FirstN^alifornia  Jolunteer 
Infantry,  commanding  tJ.  S.  troops  near  Warner's  Wch,  on  the  border 
of  the  desert  betwee6  that  place  and  Fort  Yuma,  fius  arrested  a  man 
bv  the  name  of  sWwalter,  a  notorious  secessionist,  anOshis  partj^oi  sev- 
enteen men.  Phave  ordered  the  whole  party  to  be  takebsto  Fort  Yuma 
and  held  s^ely  guarded  until  further  orders.  I  have  |iven  positive 
orders  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  beyond  Yikna  or  cross 
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Mission  Indiana  of  California.  The  firnt 
settlements  in  California  were  not  made 
nntil  more  than  a  century  after  the  ear- 
liest  colonization   of    the    peninsula    of 
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Lower'  California.     The  mission  of  San 
Diego,  founded  in  1769,  was  the  first  per- 
manent white  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  state;  it  was  followed  hy 
20  other  Franciscan  missions,  founded  at 
intervals  until  the  year  1823  in  the  re- 
gion hetween  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco hay  and  just  n.  of  the  latter.     With 
very  few  exceptions  the  Indians  of  this 
territory  were  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries  with  compara- 
tively little  diificulty,  and  more  by  per- 
suasion than  by  the  use  of  force.     There 
is  scarcely  a  record  of  any  resistance  or 
rebellion 'on  the  part  of  the  natives  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  life  of  even  a  smgle 
Spaniard  at  any  of  the  missions  except  at 
San  Diego,  where  there  occurred  an  insig- 
nificant outbreak  a  few  years  after  the 
foundation. 

The  influence  of  the  missions  was  proba- 
bly greater  temporally  than  spiritually. 
The  Indians  were  taught  and  compelled 
to  work  at  agricultural  pursuits  and  to 
some  extent  even  at  trades.  Discipline, 
while  not  severe,  was  rigid;  refusal  to 
work  was  met  by  deprivation  of  food, 
and  absence  from  church  or  tardiness 
there,  by  corporal  punishments  and  con- 
finement. Consequently  the  Indians, 
while  often  displaying  much  ])ersonal  af- 
fection for  the  missionaries  themselves, 
were  always  inclined  to  be  recalcitrant 


toward  the  system,  which  amounted  to 
little    else    than    beneficent    servitude. 
There  were  many  attempts  at  escape  from 
the  missions.     Generally  these  were  fruit- 
less, both  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
few  soldiers  at  each  mission  and  through 
the  aid   given  these  by  other  Indians 
more  under  the  fathers'  influence.     The 
Indians  at  each  mission   lived    at   and 
about  it,  often  in  houses  of  native  type 
and  construction,  but  were  dependent  for 
most  of  their  food  directly  on  the  authori- 
ties.    They  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the 
region  in  which  the  mission  was  founded 
and  of  more  distant  tribes,  generally  from 
the  interior.     In  some  cases  these  wxTe 
easily  induced  to  settle  at  the  mission  and 
to  subject  themselves  to  its  discipline  and 
routine,  the  neophytes  afterward  acting 
as  agents  to  bring  in  their  wilder  brethren. 
The  number  of  Indians  at  each  mission 
varied  from  a  few  hundred  to  two  or  three 
thousand.    There  were  thus  in  many  cases 
settlements  of  considerable  size;  they  pos- 
sessed  large   herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  controlled  many  square  miles  of  land. 
Theoretically  this  wealth  was  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians,  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  the  Franciscan  fathers.     In  1834  the 
]\iexican  government,  against  the  protests 
of  the  missionaries,  secularized  the  mis- 
sions.    By  this  step  the  property  of  the 
missions  was  divided  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  were  freed  from  the  restraint  and 
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authority  of  their  former  masters.  In  a 
very  few  years,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected and  as  was  predicted  by  the  fath- 
ers, the  Indians  had  been  either  deprived 
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of  their  landf  and  property  or !«»«!  7"»"- 

of  what  are  kno«n  *^  M^| 'g^,„,honean 
'"Tama;,  K    The  decrea«.  of  popu- 

even  increased  '^.^       time  of  seculariza- 
verted  tribes.     At  me  uiucy  rnnnv 

I-        ir.   1KS4    the  population  ot  many 

So^js  r  if  *'fi%frtrtn;''th; 

estimate   as  iiavi^  ^  ^^  ^^.^  . 

from  3o,000  t<? '*;;';'^^^^    .V     ei^tire  state, 
tion  the  P^?P^^^^\^'},,^the  whites,  would 

batulof  Sa^shot  F««t^^g»P  g-g,  79,  ,879 
Brit.  <-.ol— ^i,"- "  the  very  discovery  of 
Missions.     *'^9"?/"P  J*ifare  of  the  na- 
America  the  «Pi"t't!.To  concern  to  the 
tive  tribes  was  a  subject  ot  i^'^"";".' '  ,„_,^ 

various  colonizing  "^f *'""'onrthe  S 
Spain  and  F™"<=^.T:ii'ji±Tl!e  Indians 

:rarS.-^'^roplir  r  of    voU.ntary 
organi/.at^ons_  j^j^^^^;^  i„ 

porc?ntr<rfe.a^{|-tiot 

siSirt-^^^Uc..^^^^^^^^^ 
^s^^=^n££^i^di.:s: 

earliest  ""X^ltaef were  those  begun 

rni"  Snanish  Franoi«an  Fathers,  Pa- 
V)y  the  ^Pan'f  ,  7,,'  and  Descalona  ot 
(liUa,  .Tuan  de  la  «^™^;  ?"''  „„ong  the 
the   Coronado   expedition,    app"»      ; 

Qi^vira  (Wichita),  P«'=«;' ^,",'i/XwiS 
l!542.  Three  ye«^^^*^^^[X  bv  Father 
J^'^Z'^rcenrury  thereafter  the  first 
?  Santi&'congregationan  w^^^^^^^ 


was  carried  on  both  N.  and  S.  until  almost 
;\^'ry  denomination  was  represented,  in^ 
chKling  Orthodox  Kussian  in  Alaska  and 

the  Mormons  in  Utah.  . 

'r...^  iiniiTiiERN  States.— AH  ot  tnis  re 
The  hounitK.^o  Virainia,  was 

oi  Spanish  influence  until  «bo"*  *'!^„^f„. 

,f  the  seventeenth  century.    T»f.  »«« "^f 

;;l„'^^T,f'd"l1nite  mission  work  i,Uhe^(-l£ 

territory  was  made  in  1544  w>^e 
Catholic  Franciscan  Father jvnu 
Olmos,  a  veteran  in  «;« JwexKa  ,_ 

.truck  northward  jntoU^T-^^ 

rvrK-V'e^'o^an'z'l  int^rre^^^^^^ 
Olives,  tliej  weie  ^  Dominican 

■v 'ZTLuVsCancer  dth  several  compan- 
Sl^'te'SptKeginning  CHi  the  -  ^^^^^^ 
of  Florida:  but  was  m""lj,l,Ytouche"l 

tu  iSnt;  was  founded  and  the  worU^o 

PTif  r Trit  by  the^efuitl,  but.  later, 
taken  up,  lirsi  oy  •-        ^    Franciscans, 

probably  m  J"^'.  HVfUeend.   Within 

&r.rS%everaWthe«^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  lower  Georgia  coast  ""^  »^^  ^  . 

,hip  of  a  rival  e/jJ^^^thCing  missions 

''"F-  uXf  t^  al  o    the  mfssionaries 
and   kiUect  stverai   ^  pould  gather 

most  noted  ottiiebemis^  grammar 

Francisco  Pareja,  author  ^J.^.^^'l.rj.- 

among  the  J;"^^^^",,,     Analachee  around 

t\?y«'93x^tl^rJon 
rirffl^a  »!Thf ingfi:!; 

-;:>ryTrar^Tlferra?e1er&ck. 
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MISSION  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MAKING  BASKETS  AND  HAIR  ROPES.— [Drawn  by  Frenzeny.] 


MISSION  INDIANS. 

It  \a  seldom  that  American  Indians  are  picto- 
rially  represented  as  otherwise  engaged  than  in 
scalping,  stealing,  or  hunting.  The  above  sketch 
forms  an  interesting  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
Mission  Indians  around  Palo  and  San  Diego,  in 
Southern  California,  are  dextrous  workers  in  bas- 
kets and  in  ropes  made  from  horse-hair.  These 
ropes  are  generally  twisted  with  hair  of  several 
colors,  forming  a  very  pretty  and  even  artistic 
combination.  They  cost  from  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars apiece,  and  are  mostly  sold  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  where  they  are  highly  prized.  The  bas- 
kets are  manufactured  out  of  reeds  and  grass,  so 
closely  woven  as  to  be  completely  water-tight. 
They  resemble  the  finest  Japanese  wicker-work, 


and  are  considered  an  indispensable  article 
kitchen  furniture  in  the  households  of  Southe 
California.  '  ' 
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forth  juice  from  corn,  so  to  speak,  has  received  a 
distinct  title  of  its  own— "  moonshining."  ^  The 
man  who  produces  it  is  termed  a  "  moonshiner," 
and  his  product  is  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"moonshine."  These  provincialisms  owe  their 
origin  to  the  fact  that  this  illicit  whiskey,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  major  part  of  it,  is  distilled  at  night  by 
the  rays  of  the  moon.  The  vigilance  of  the  offi- 
cials causes  this  to  be  necessary.  It  is  also 'im- 
portant to  the  moonshiner  that  he  select  as  the 
location  of  his  still-house,  where  the  liquor  is 
made,  a  spot  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  find. 

In  the  mountainous  section  of  the  "  dark  and 
bloody  ground,"  as  the  name  Kentucky  is  sup- 
posed  to  signify,  exist  many  admirable  places  of 
this  nature.  Indeed,  some  are  so  dreary  and  des- 
olate that  wild-cats  and  other  beasts  of  the  forest 
are  still  around  them.  In  the  mountains,  in  ra- 
vines, briers,  brushes,  trees  thick  and  tall,  in  caves 
and  under  cliffs,  are  these  peculiar  specimens  of 
the  law-breakers,  who  eke  out  an  existence  as  ro- 
mantic as  it  is  remarkable.  They  raise  their  own 
grain,  erect  their  own  still-houses  and  attachments, 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  confine  the  labor  of  making 
liquor  to  their  own  families.  As  stated  previous- 
ly, the  moonshiners  are  illiterate  beings  in  most 
instances ;  very  few  of  them  can  read  and  write, 
and  many  have  never  beheld  aught  else  of  the 
world  than  exists  within  a  hundred  miles  of  their 
own  habitations.  They  do  not  consider  the  mak- 
ing of  whiskey  by  illicit  means  a  crime,  singular 
to  state,  and  believing  thus,  are  invariably  inclined 
to  resist  arrest,  though  they  do  not  by  any  means 
always  do  so. 

Though  brave  and  bold  at  home,  the  moon- 
shiner in  a  large  city  is  as  mild-looking  a  man  as 
is  ever  seen.  The*  sudden  change  from  horse- 
back to  a  seat  in  the  cars,  on  which  nine-tenths 
of  them  have  never  ridden  until  captured,  and 
the  startling  effect  produced  by  sudden  entry  into 
a  city  after  long  years  of  life  in  rural  regions,  so 
overcome  the  illicit  distiller  that  his  appearance 
on  the  streets  would  picture  him  to  the  observer 
as  meek  and  mild-mannered  in  the  extreme.  Clad 
in  garments  of  butternut,  sometimes  yellow,  oft- 
times  brown,  and  occasionally  blue  jeans,  and  al- 
ways homespun,  with  hands  in  pockets,  an  old 


seen  by  moonshiners,  the  marshals  thought  it 
best  to  find  shelter.     Observing  an  old  farmer 
feeding  hogs,  we  signaled  to  him,  and  on  his  com- 
ing up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  Whitaker 
asked  for  shelter  for  man  and  beast.     The  old 
gentleman  did  not  seem  particularly  desirous  of 
complying,  and  the  others,  dismounting,  ordered 
him  to  move  aside  and  allow  them  to  pass.     He 
obeyed,  and  shortly  afterward  men  were  before 
a  warm  fire  and  beasts  beneath  a  warm  cover. 
Breakfast  eaten,  the  old  man,  a  Mr.  Gibson,  was 
asked  whether  there  were  any  still-houses  in  his 
section.   He  answered  that  there  were,  but  declined 
to  locate  them,  saying  he  might  involve  himself  in 
trouble  by  so  doing.    Persuasion  was  of  no  avail, 
reward  was  likewise  ineffective,  and  the  only  alter- 
native before  us  was  to  try  his  son.     The  young 
man  proved  truly  a  chip  of  the  old  block.    Not  car- 
ing to  dally  more,  the  marshals  produced  pistols, 
and  told  young  Gibson  to  mount  and  lead  them  to 
the  nearest  still-house.    He  obeyed  very  reluctant- 
ly, going  to  a  place  four  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  wood.     There  he  drew 
rein,  and  remarked, "  I  think  it's  right  close,"  re- 
ferring to  the  location  of  a  still-house.     All  dis- 
mounted, and,  creeping  forward,  soon  observed  a 
light  smoke  curling  gracefully  heavenward  from 
a  deep  ravine.  Another  peep  showed  a  still-house, 
beside  which  sat  a  man  whittling  a  stick  and  oc- 
casionally stirring  a  fire.    The  pattering  of  the 
rain  drowned  the  noise  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  not  until  the  three  men  stood  before  him  did 
the  solitary  one  seem  apprised  of  their  coming. 
Whitaker's  voice  first  startled  him.    The  marshal 
said,  before  he  himself  was  seen,  and  as  the  moon- 
shiner sat  whittling, "Stranger,  how  are  you?" 

Leaping  to  his  feet,  the  other  cried,  in  tones 
of  astonishment,  "  The  devil !" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  officer ;  "  Whitaker,  Louis- 
ville— marshal  for  Uncle  Sara,  you  know.     My 

friends,  Mr.  Moonshiner,  Wyatt  and :  true 

blue,  you  bet !" 

The  fellow  was  too  astonished  to  utter  a  word. 
He  gazed  at  those  before  him  for  five  minutes, 
and  then,  turning  his  eyes  on  Wyatt,  bellowed 
out,  "  Oh,  say,  you've  ketched  the  wrong  fellow ; 
I  swear  you  have,  by  gosh!     I'm  innocent:  in 


tall,  thick-limbed  trees  and  innumerable  bushes 
and  brambles,  were  the  still  and  its  accoutrements. 
The  tell-tale  smoke  alone  gave  indication  of  its 
presence,  and  by  this  were  the  officers  guided  to 
it.  A  small  branch  of  water  ran  down  the  hill- 
side, and  a  stream  of  this  necessary  adjunct  in 
making  moonshine  was  trailed  into  the  still  by 
means  of  a  sapling  hollowed  for  that  purpose. 
The  still  and  its  parts  were  constructed  very 
crudely,  yet,  all  in  all,  answered  their  purpose  as 
well  as  those  more  elegantly  put  up. 

When  the  officers  left  this  spot  they  set  out 
for  another  still-house  eight  miles  distant.  The 
rain  was  coming  down  as  hard  as  ever,  and  a 
cold  wind  pierced  us  through  and  through.  We 
galloped  through  field  and  forest  for  three  hours 
without  success,  the  most  careful  search  failing 
to  reveal  the  still  we  had  hoped  to  find.  Night 
coming  on,  the  party  rode  four  miles  further,  to 
a  place  called  Big  Clifty.  Here  we  remained 
overnight,  the  landlord,  a  Mr.  Goodman  (and  we 
found  him  well  named),  entertaining  us  with  an 
excellent  supper,  the  sudden— indeed,  it  may  be 
said  very  sudden — disappearance  of  which  as- 
tonished the  host  exceedingly.  In  the  morning 
earlv,  breakfast  eaten,  a  start  was  made  for 
another  still-house.  Four  miles  of  galloping,  and 
n  halt  was  ordered. 

"  Any  moonshining  about  here  ?"  we  asked  of 
a  man  in  the  road. 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Show  us  where  that  still  is,  or  I'll  end  your 
career  in  a  jiffv  !"  cried  Whitaker. 

"  All  right.  Sir,  all  right,"  said  the  countryman. 
"  Follow  me,  and  I'll  take  you  thar." 

We  followed,  and,  half  a  mile  on,  heard  the 
sound  of  wood-chopping.  Our  guide  was  released. 
Peering  through  the  bushes,  we  saw  an  old  man 
chopping  wood.  Beyond  him  we  could  see  a 
small  wooden  house,  probably  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet  in  size,  and  not  more  than  nine  feet  high. 
A  drove  of  hogs  grazed  between  the  axe-man  and 
the  house.  Understanding  their  fondness  for 
tef use  matter,  we  felt  sure  that  an  illicit  still  was 
bear.  In  order  to  reach  the  axe-man  we  had  to 
.escend  a  hill-side  five  or  six  hundred  feet  deep, 
ilinging  to  bushes  as  we  went.  When  the  axe- 
an  was  reached,  Wyatt  said, "  How  d'ye,  stran- 

;er  ?" 
"  Morning,"  answered  the  one  addressed. 
"  Old  boy,  how's  moonshine  ?"  continued  Wyatt 


IN  AUTUMNS  LONG  AGO. 

The  hills  were  veiled  in  purple  mist, 
The  trees  set  as  a  zone  of  gold, 

And  far  away  as  eye  could  reach 
The  still  green  prairie  onward  rolled. 

The  sky  was  blue  as  blue  could  be, 
The  cotton  fields  were  white  as  snow: 

Oh,  what  a  trance  of  joy  had  we 
In  autumns  long  ago! 

Two  happy  children  on  a  hill, 
And  seeing  in  the  sunset  clouds 

Haroun's  enchanted  city  loom 
'Mid  seas  all  white  with  fairy  shrouds. 

We  gazed  till  all  the  golden  depths 
Held  Bagdad's  splendid  pomp  and  glow : 

The  scents  of  Samarcand  embalm 
The  autumns  long  ago. 

We  were  so  earnest  as  we  planned 
Such  lives  as  never  could  have  been — 

Lives  like  some  gorgeous  phantasy 
With  words  of  love  dropped  in  between. 

I've  had  as  foolish  plans  since  then, 
Yet  wanting  all  the  warmth  and  glow 

That  made  life  an  enchanted  dream 
In  autumns  long  ago. 

Oh,  could  I  see  with  those  same  eyes, 
Or  wave  again  the  magic  wand 

That  set  among  the  sunset  skies 
The  palaces  of  fairy-land, 

We'd  walk  once  more  in  scented  grass. 
And  feel  the  cool  Gulf  breezes  blow. 

Love !  half  Ufe's  glory  died  with  thee, 
One  autumn  long  ago. 

0  young  brave  heart  that  trod  alone 
The  wondrous  road  so  dim  and  cold ! 

How  did  thy  small  feet  find  their  way 
To  that  fair  land  with  streets  of  gold  ? 

For,  far  beyond  the  sunset  clouds. 
And  far  "beyond  all  lands  I  know. 

Thy  sweet  soul  passed,  and  left  me  here, 
One  autumn  long  ago. 

Some  day  I  shall  feel  tired  of  life. 
And,  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet, 

Shall  fall  on  sleep,  and  wait  for  thee 
To  lead  me  up  the  golden  street. 

Oh,  then,  beloved,  our  hopes  and  dreams 
Shall  all  to  sweet  completion  grow, 

And  we  shall  link  eternal  joys 
With  autumns  long  ago. 


THE  WORSHIP  OP  SATURN  IN 
SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

The  malevolent  power  of  the  god  Sani,  the 
Hindoo  Saturn,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindoo 
faith.  The  sacred  writings  abound  with  in- 
stances of  his  implacable  hatred  to  mankind. 
We  have  various  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  character  ascribed  to  this  deity ;  the  accounts 
drawn  from  which,  though  now  differing  much 
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Retake  of  Preceding  Frame 


Retake  of  Preceding  Frame 


Retake  of  Preceding  Frame 


Ebctract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino 
ev  fron  the  Padres  to  the  Pioneers.  181' 
'-  Father  Juan  Caballeria.  1902. 


San  Gabriel  Mission 


"In  1833  San  Gabriel  Mission  embraced  within 
its  boundaries  a  princely  domain.  The  ranches 
belonging  to  the  mission  were  those  of  San 
Bernardino,  San  Gorge nio,  Cucamonga,  Yucaipa» 
Jurupa,  Rincon,  Chino,  Azuso,  Guapo,  San 
Antonio,  San  Pasqual,  San  Francisquito,  Santa 
Anita,  Puenta,  San  Jose,  Ybarras,  Serranos, 
poyotes,  Serritos,  Rosa  Caabilla,  Las  Bolsas, 
Alamitos,  Jaboneria,  and  Mission  yiejo." 

p.  71 


0. 


;^/.// 


Extract  from  'History  of  San  Bernardino  and  Riyerside  pounties 
California,  Brown  and  Boyd,  1922. 

Location. 


Mr.  Seely  arrived  at  Sycamore  Grove,  now  known  as  Glen  Helen 
Ranch,  in  the  mouth  of  Cajon  Pass,  ^une  11,  1851. 


p.  279. 


MISSION  INDIANS  IN  1837 


Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  his  Narrative  of 


a  Voyage  Round  the  World  comments  on  the  con- 


dition of  certain  Missions  and  Mission  Indians 


in  the  year  1837.  This  was  three  years  after 


their  secularization.  He  states  that  Santa 


Clara  Mission  was  then  falling  into  decay 
(Vol.  1,  page  117,  1843).  Other  references 
in  the  same  volume  are  on  pages  119,  121,  124, 


127. 


;^/.V. 


Extract  from  * Hi story  of  San  Bernardino 
and  Riverside  Counties,  California,'  Brown 
and  Boyd,  1922. 

Indians  of  Mission  of  San  Gabriel. 


•Possession  and  occupation  or  bona  fide 
improvements,  "says  Ingersoll,  "counted  for 
nothipg  in  the  case  of  the  Indian,  and  when 
the  white  man  wanted  the  land  whole  villages 
were  evicted  and  their  houses,  orchards  and 


other  *  improvements  •  appropriated  • " . 


p  15  or  16 


[On  p.  114  Ingersoll  is  mentioned  as  a 
•local  contemporary •  in  1887;  on  p.  145  there 
is  reference  to  Ingersoll 's  Century  Annals 
of  San  Bernardino  County.] 


INDIANS  NEAR  MISSIONS  FOUNDED 
IH  1773 


"At  San  Diego  there  are  eleven  rancheriae  within  a 
radius  of  ten  leases,  living  on  grass,  seeds,  fish,  and 
rabhits.  A  canoe  and  net  are  needed  that  the  christianized 
natives  n-ay  be  taught  iinproved  methods  of  fishing.  At 
San  Gabriel  the  native  population  is  larger  than  else- 
where, BO  large  in  fact  that  more  than  one  mission  will  be 
needed  in  that  region.  The  different  rancherias  are  unfor- 
tunately at  war  with  each  other,  and  that  near  the  mission 
being  prevented  from  going  to  the  sea  for  fish  is  often  in 
great  distress  for  food.  ...  At  San  Luis  the  population 
is  also  very  large  and  the  natives  are  from  the  first  firm 
friends  of  the  Spaniards;  but  as  they  have  plenty  of  deer, 
rabbits,  fish,  and  seeds,  being  indeed  far  better  supplied 
with  food  than  the  Spaniards,  it  is  difficult  to  render 
mission  life  fascinating  to  them,  articles  of  clothing 
being  the  chief  attraction.  They  come  often  to  the  mission 
but  do  not  stay,  having  no  rancheria  in  the  vicinity.  At 
San  Antonio  the  natives  are  ready  to  live  at  the  mission 
when  the  priests  are  ready  for  them,  and  far  from  depending 
on  the  missionaries  for  food  they  bring  in  large  stores  of 
pine-nutfi,  acorns,  rabbits,  and  equirrels^  At  San  Carlos 
converts  are  most  numerous,  but  for  want  of  food  they  can- 
not be  kept  at  the  mission,*-- 

--Bancroft,  Hist. of  Calif. ,  I,  202-203,  1884. 


MISSION  RESERVATIONS,  VILLAGES,  AND  TKIBES  IN  1899{with  population) 
Agua  Caliente  No. 2  69   Cahuilla 
Augtistine         43   Cahuilla 


Cahuilla 

186 

Cahuilla 

Capitan  Grande 

136 

Diegeno 

Carnpo 

21 

Diegeno 

Cuyapepa 

39 

Diegeno 

Cabazon 

41 

Cahuilla 

Inaja 

37 

Diegeno 

Los  Coyotes 

123 

Cahuilla 

Morongo 

294 

Serrano 

Mesa  Grande 

157 

Diegeno 

Pala 

43 

Luiseno 

Pauma 

Potrero 

Rincon 

Syquan 

Santa  Ysabel 

San  Jacinto 

San  Manuel 

Santa  Rosa 

Santa  Ynez 

Temecula 

Torres 

Twenty -nine  Palms 

Tule  Kiver 

Yuma 

Agua  Caliente  Ko.l 

Puerta  de  la  Cruz 

Puerta  Ygnoria 

San  Luis  Rey 

San  Felipe 


62   Luiseno 
253   Luiseno 


130 

Luiseno 

37 

Diegeno 

90 

Diegeno 

174 

Serrano 

38  Serrano 

55  Cahuilla 

67  Santa  Ynez 

175  Luiseno 

319  Cahuilla 

27  Piute 

161  Tule  River 

707  Yuma   . 

149  CupaniaL^a.\wtY^<^vs.^w^ 

10  Luiseno 

51  Luiseno 

50  Luiseno 

78  Diegeno 


L, A, Wright  in  Rept,  Commr,  Ind,  Affrs.  for  1899,175,  1899. 
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In  Ito'ch  1839  Governor  Alvarada  appointed  an  English  merchant 

of  Monterey  named  V/illiam  Hartnell  'visitador-general*  of  missions. 

After  examining  several  of  them  Second ered  a  melancholy  report. 

"It  was  pitiahle,  he  said,  to  see  the  destitution  and  misery  and 
hear  the  conplaints  of  the  Indians.   At  San  Diego  they  clamored 
loudly  against  the  adminstrator  Ortega.  At  the  Indian  Pueblo  of 
San  Dieguito  they  complained  than  Juan  Osuna,  the  alcalde  of  San 
Diego,  had  driven  them  away  from  their  cultivable  fields  and  left 
them  only  lands  so  impregnated  with  nitre  that  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  themselves.   At  San  Juan  Capistrano  they  clamored  againsl 
the  admistrator  Santiago  Arguello;  but  on  investigation  Hartnell 
was  satisfied  that  the  complaints  v/ere  unjust  and  that  the  trouble 
had  been  foanented  by  a  few  dissatisfied  whites  and  rebellious  In- 
dians whom  it  would  be  well,  he  said,  to  remove.  At  San  Fernando 
they  complained  bitterly  that  the  rancho  of  San  Francisco  had  been 
taken  away  from  them  and  granted  to  Antonio  del  Valle— their  bit- 
temess  was  in  fact  so  violent  that  Del  Valle  was  afraid  to  trust 
himself  and  fajidly  on  the  ranch.  An  idea  of  the  confusion  in  v/hich 
affairs  were  found  could  be  gained  from  the  circumstance  that  Juan 
T^erez,  the  adminstrator,  was  unable  to  read  or  write  aiid  that 
fedariaga,  the  person  he  employed  for  that  purpose,  was  entirely 

unworthy  of  confidence. 

"Hartnell  found  difficulty  in  accomplishing  anything  of  value 
for  the  Indians.  The  mission  establishments  Y/ere  already  substan- 


Indian  2 
tially  ruined.  Most  of  the  Indians  v/ere  gone.  At  San  Diego  there 
were  only  two  hundred  and  seventy-four;  at  San  liiis  P^ey  perhaps 
about  five  hundred;  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  not  above  eiglity;  at 
San  Gabriel  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  at  San  Fernando 
four  hundred  and  sixteen— in  other  words  not  more  than  about  one- 
eighth  the  number  there  had  been  in  1833". 

At  Santa  Inez  there  were  not  Indians  enough  to  brand  the 

cattle  and  they  had  not  been  clothed  for  tvro  years.  At  San  Jose 

only  589  remained—about  a  quarter  the  number  living  there  six  years 

before.   "They  complained  bitterly  ofn^^he"  admins tr at oryose  Jesus 

Valle30.j(;''^iey  said  they  were  sometimes  torn  violently  from  their 
houses,  thrown  on  the  ground,  kicked  and  stamped  upon,  and  some- 
times  flogged  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  lashes.  .  .They  also  said 
they  were  only  half  fed  and  so  badly  clothed  that  many  of  the  women 
could  not  show  themselfes  on  account  of  their  nakedness;  and  they 
charged  that  the  administrator  had  carted  away  large  quantities  of 
clothing  from  the  mission  to  his  ranch  and  that  he  speculated  for  his 
own  advantage  in  v;hat  remained",  — 


California  Indiana  2. 


Extract  from  MU  story  of  San  Bernardino  and 
BiYer3ide,>  California  by  Brown  ana  Boya»   1922 


I^acrij^^tions  of  Califorriu  Ir.cians 


'> 


^''f^^.  '/■T.xi  ft' 


There  are  wide  sno  v.iried  de  icriptiona  of  the  Indiana 
of  California  by  early  explorers.     Father  Venegaa  says, 
"a  nio^t  wretched  want  of  everythirig  which  conatitutea  the 
real  rran  and  renders  him  •    .   #  useful  to  himself  and 
society,"      Utterly  at  v^^riance  /dth  Viacaino  who  visited 
the  coa^jt  in  1603.  IP  10-11. 

Perliaps  one  of  the  moat  accurate  word  pictures  in 
deacribir;^:  early  Indians  is  found  in  the  diary  of  Fatther 
Creati,  a  member  of  the  overland  expedition  of  Caspar  de 
Portala  in  1769. 

■Towird  evenin-;  we  received  the  visits  of  the  chiefs 
of  each  toOTi  one  after  the  other,  who  came  in  all  their 
finery  of  paint  and  overloaded   //ith  feather  ornaiTients, 
holdin'-  in  their  hands  split  reeds,   the  ruotion  and  the 
noi-^e  of  which  they  used  as  a  measure  of  thi?ir  chanba 
and  dances,  and  this  they  :lid  so  :;ell  and  so  uniformly 
that  the  effect  was  hanr^onious.    .   . 

^''.   .   .iloi    di.ifni33ed  the  {^entiles,  besfdn^  them  by 
signs  not,  to  cone  back  and   trouble  U3  during  tiio  ni.Jit. 

But  it  was  in  vain;  as  aoon  as  ni^t  had  aet  in  they  re- 
turned, blOiViPtj  horns,  who '36  infernal  noiae  W&.3  euou^ 


to  tear  our  eara  tD  i  i^^es-    .  . 

•These  nvtivea    [about  cV»,n  Diegclore  of  .--rpod  gigure, 
well  built  and  agile,     n^hey  30  n:iked  without  more 
clothing  than  a  girdle.     Their  iuivers,  which  they  bind 
between  the  girdle  -md  the  body,  are  of  wild  cat,  coyote 
,70lf ,  or  buck  skins,  and  thoir  boMS  are  of  two  varaa 
{66  inches)  long.     Bcaide.i  theae,  they  hays  a  species 
of  war  club,  whose  form  is  th.it  of  a  abort  and  curved 
cutlass,   ftbich  they  fling  edgewise  md  it  cleaves  the 
air  \7ith  niich  violence.     They  burl  it  a  greater   liatance 
than  T   stone;    vithout  it  they  never  r;o  forth  in  the 
fioldr,,  ;?trid  if  thoy  see  a  viper  they  throw  the  club 
at  it,  and  corrmorily  sever  it  half  from  half.     Accord 
in^^  to  later  experience,  they  are  of  haughty  temper, 
darin'.^,  covetous,  grefi.t  jseters  an'  bra^j^^rts,   •dthouji- 
of  Utile  valor,   they  n-ike  gre  -t  boasts  and  hold  the 


most  vii'orous  the  rr.0  3t  valiant.'  Thus  fionatan^io 

the  civil  erii-ineer  of  the  aume  party, [or  Creapi?j 


p.  11 
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WORT/LITr  OF  CALIFOraHA  MISSION  INDIANS 


k%¥n!klf^4iw^    RouiMfeull^^Population 


M«  Camille  de  Ttoquefeall.  Commander  of  the  ^ord6lai8*» 
a  ship  trading  on  the  NV  Coast  and  in  California  S^t* 
lB17*Dec.  1818  9  in  his   *  Journal  d^unnToya^  aut<mr  da 
Uonde^   (Paris  1823)  twice  writes  of  the  great  mortality 
arnor^;  the  Indians  of  the  California  missions* 

On  Aug^  11^  1817,  Roquefsuil  dined  at  the  mission 
at  San  Francisco  together  with  Don  Luis  Ai^ello^  ajfid 
Roquef  mill  says: 

•The  confersatlon  ran  principally  on  toe  frightftil  [JL:168] 
diminution  of  the  native  race    experiemed  in  the 
missions  of  the  two  Calif omias.     It  was  agreed  that  it 
was  almost  entirely  extinguished  in  the  old  [Lower  Qalif«3, 
where  for  this  reason  the  number  of  missions  had  bemt 
reduced  from  7  to  2*  Someone  even  said  that  they  no 
longer  had  any  presidios  there*     It  was  also  avowed 
that  in  the  new  province  [Upper  Calif* ]]^  more  fertile 
and  always  more  populous,  there  was  not  a  single  mission 
where  the  births  balanced  the  deaths #*—Traz»latio]^*168» 

4 

In  writing  of  the  p^ulation  of  California^  Roc(uefeuil 

vlfissixaiJ 

says  of  tHe](Indians: 

*The  individuals  rarely  ever  grow  above  medium  height*    ?623 
Their  bodies  have  neit^^r  grace  nor  vigor  and  their  faces 
boar  the  iioprint  of  apathy  and  Btupiditj,    In  their  person 
and  eTerythiog  which  surrounds  them,  they  are  most  [263] 


horribly  dirty.  In  no  missis  do  the  births  e.^ial  the 
deaths.  The  populati(»i  increases  only  by  means  of  the 
reinforcement  receiTsd  from  Indiaois  outside  the  mission; 
and  these  reoruite,  for  the  most  part,  are  old  people. 
who  lackinr^  strength  to  provide  their  sustenance,  come 
to  the  missions  to  seek  an  asylum  from  hunger* 

The  principal  causes  of  tMs  diminution  of  the 
Indian  race  are,  1st,  voluntary  abortions;  2d,  the 
mothers*  lack  of  care  for  their  children,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  peri^  during  infancy;  3d,  gluttony  and 
negligence  in  both  sexes  which  prevents  th^3;  from  arib* 
mitting  to  ary  regime  when  they  are  sick.     Thus  jery 

few  victims  eecape  from  dysentery    and  the  shameful 
malacfy  so  ccmmon  in  that  cliimte.     There  is  only  one 
doctor  in  Upper  Calif*  and  he  rarely  lo'ives  Monterey* 
San  Luis  Ray  is  the  only  mission  which  has  a  passably 
kept  hospital,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  mortality 
there  is  considerably  leas  than  in  any  other  mission. 

AmorK  the  Indians  there  in  1817  there  were  1634  deaths  ,  [264] 
and  1990  baptioBS*    Of  the  latter  only  762  wer    of 
children  bom  at  the  missiems,  the  remainiiK  1228  being 
composed  of  new  converts ,  among  whom  wore  780  adults* •— 
Translation,  2;  262-264* 

Camille  de  Roauefeuil,  Journal  d*un  Voyage  autour  du 
Monde,  I:  168;  gi  262^264,  Paris  IffiS* 


H-aiLaTIONo  BY  &0Vi<NOH  PICO  FOR  INDIANS  OF  TH3  MIoJIONo  IN  IMo 


ART.  18.     The  Indiana  ndicated  [firmly  08tn.blished]  in  each 
mission  shall  appoint  from  a-nongjat  theraaelves.  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary in  each  year,    four  overseers,  who  will  watch  and  tike  care 
of  the  preservation  of  public  order,   and  be  subject  to  the  justice 
of  the  peace  to  be  na-ied  by  goverment  in  each  mission,   agrebable 
to  the  decree  of  4th  July  last.     If  the  overseers  do  not  perfom 
the  duty  well,   they  shall  be  replaced  by  others  to  be  appointed 
by  the  justice  of  the  peace,   with  previous  periiseion  from  govern- 
ment,  ana  will  remin  in  office  for  the  renainder  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  appointed. 

ART.   19.     The  overseers  shnll  appoint  every  raonth.    from  aaongst 
the  rest  of  the  Indians,  a  sacristan,   a  cook,   a  tortilla  maker. 
a  vaquero.   and  two  washer-women,    for  the  service  of  the  padre 
minister,    and  no  one  ah^ll  be  hindered  fro^  r^naining  in  this  ser- 
vice as  long  as  he  choose.     In  the  mission  of  3anta  Barbara.,   the 
overseers  will  appoint  an  Indim,   to  the  satisfaction  of  the  priest, 
to  take  care  dnily  of  the  reservoir  and  water  conuuits  that  lead 
to  the  principal  edifice,   and  he  shnll  receive  a  compensation  of 
four  dollars  per  nonth  out  o|   the  part  of  the  rent  belon^n^  to 

the  Indians. 

ART.   20.     The  Indians  who  poaseaa  portions  of  land,    in  which 
they  have  their  ^rden.  and  ho-nes.  will  apply  to  this  goverment  for 
the  respective  title,   in  oraer  that  the  ownorship  thereof  may  be 
adjudicated  to  than,   it  being  understood  that  they  cannot  alienate 
B.id  mnds.  but  they  shall  be  hereditary  aiongat  their  relatives, 
according  to  the  order  established  bv  the  laws. 


ART.   21.     From  the  said  Indian  population  three  boys  shall  be 
chosen  as  pages  for  the  priest,   and  to  assist  irl  the  ceremonies 

of  the  church. 

ART.  22.     The  muaici'ms  and  singers  who  inay  est-blish  theiaelves 
in  themiaaions  shall  be  exe-npted  from  the  burdens  mentioned  in 
article  l^,  but  they  shnll  lend  their  services  in   tho  churches 
at  the  masses  and  the  functions  which  may  occur.  — 


Governor  Picons  reailations  .for  the  alienation  and  renting  of  the 
mitaions.   dated  October  2^.   1^45.     H.R.  Slat  Congress^lst  oessr.^ 


p.   165.   IB&O, 


The  following  !•  a  copy  of  a  MS  in  the  Kayo  Colleotion 


of  the  Bancroft  Library 


Himber  of  Mission  Indiana  and  their   Condi ti on 
Statement  of  Rer.  A.  Ubaoh|   July  &^|1873 


•Following  are  the  names  of  the  different 


ities  or 


settlementsocoupied  by  the  Indians  within  my  knowledge     ~ 
wlth  their  respective  numbers,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  from  the   different  captains  or  alcaldes  in 
each  locality* 

Sap  Pascual  has  a  population  of  over  2oo,  all  Christians. 
Several  Americans  have  squatted  in  their  midst. 

Mesa  Grande.   20  miles  further,   has  a  population  of  100  persons , 
young  and  old« 

Mesa  Chi  QUI  ta.  10  miles  further,  has  a  population  of  36  persons 


^,  has  an  Indian  population  of  over  200  persons, 

all  Christians. 


AfiUSL 


Jelipe 


Vallecitos  -•  nearly  100,  most  of  them  JBhristians. 

Guatay  and  Valle   de  ^os  Pinos  ••  50,  most  of  them  Christian 

Can i tan  Qrande   —  50,   all  Christians 

Teme cula  —  over  200,   all  Christians 

p^la  ->  Pauma.   —  Over  100,  all  Christians 

Potrero  -  Rincon.   —  Over  400,  nearly  all  Christians, 


Apuche  •  La  Jolla.  --  Over  300,   nearly  all  Christians 
Matawy  -  San  Jose#->*  80,   nealy  all  Christians 

Ahuanga^  •  Cgj^jyi.  —  50,  nearly  all  Christians. 


Their  is  another  large  tribe   of  Indians,    called  Cahull 
las,  within  my  Jurisdiction,  which  numbers   in  all  about 
1200;  brave  and  ready   to  Join  any  outbreak.     Their   settle^ 
ments  border  on  the   desert,   this   side  of  Port  Yuna, 

On  the  other  side   of  the  Desert  are  otk  r  tribes.     I 
nerex  visit  them.     Pew  of  them  are  Christians** 


[Scrapbooks] 
This  MS  is  in  Hayes  Collection,  vol«   38,   p«  36, 

the  Bancroft  Library 


in 
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•   Pabmares    2 


INDI/N  TRE/TOENT  OP  CAPTUPED  WHITES    Qft^UXcA^^,  Sl^ 

Lieut*  Jose  Francisco  Palcxnares  (an  early  resident 
of  San  Jose  and  a  leader  in  many  campaigns  against  the 
Indians)   in   ^Memoria*  given  to  the  Bancroft  Library  gives 
the  following  notes  on  the  way  in  which  the  unchristianized 
Indians  treated  the  white  men  whom  they  captured. 

''Cruelties  of  the  Gentile  Indians* 
"Once  we  set  out  from  San  Jose  in   search  of  a  citizen  [44] 
of  Santa  Cruz  named  Anaya*     We  found  him  dead  in  a  place 

* 

called  Sierra  Azul.     Ajiaya  had  set  out  with  two  boys  in 
pursuit  of  some  Indians  who  had  stolen  his  horses,  and 
which  he  had  found  in  this  site-     But  the  boys  seeing  that 
there  were  many  Indians  had  left  imaya,  who  was  an  old  man» 
alone  and  had  gone  to  San  Jose  to  give  the  news.     The 
Alcalde  ccMnnissioned  us  to  go  immediately  to  bring  back 
&iaya*8  body,  or  to  rescue  him  if  the  Indians  had  spared 
his  life. 

When  we  found  the  body  we  were  all  terrified.     It  seOTed 
that  the  Indians  had  tied  the  unfortunate  Anaya  to  a  tree, 
and  then  one  by  one  the  party  had  discharged  their  arrows 
at  him,  beginnii^g  with  the  least  sensitive  parts  like  the  [45] 
legs  in  order  to  prolong  the  agony;   then  they  had  gone  up 
little  by  little  until  they  had  reached  trunk,  and  the 
head  and  eyes  and  mouth.  *  This  was  known  because  some  arrow 
wounds  were  more  recent  than  others,  and  to  us  who  knew 
the  method  of  the  Indians,  the  way  in  which  th^  had    dealt 
death  to  the  citizen  was  most  evident.     More  than  50  arrows 


pierced  the  body  —  4  or  5  in  each  ^e,  6  or  7  in  [45] 

the  mouth,  and  the  others  scattered  all  over  the  body 
so  that  there  was  not  a  single  sound  spot..    .   • 

The  Indians  were  extremely  cruel  and  vindictive, 
never  pardoning  the  white  man  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
killing  him  by  the  most  cruel  and  slow  method,   some- 
times harming  him  by  the  feet  and  discharging  arrows      [46] 
a  few  at  a  time  until  he  expired  in  horrible  agony; 
again  burning  him  alive  by  slow  fire,   sometimes  eat* 
ing  parts  of  his  body  for  greater  satipfaction,   in  short 
in  a  thousand  ways,  but  the  most  ccmmon  was  by  arrows- 
Some  tribes  had  the  custom, whenever  any  enemy  fell 
into  their  power,  be  he  white  or  Indian,   of  catchirg 
the  prisoner  and  scalpir^  him  alive,  putting  the  scalp 
on  the  end  of  a  very  long  stick,  and  dancing  round  about 
there  in  an  infernal  dance  for  a  week,  day  and  night, 
resting  only  at  short  intervals.     The  body  of  the  vic- 
tim would  suffer  other  unheard  of  torments  besides  those 
I  have  mentioned,   and  many  times  was  fed  to  his  execu- 
tioners, he  often  seeing  thafn  or  hungry  coyotes  and  other 
fierce  carnivores  eat  parts  of  his  body«       Whoever 

possessed  a  scalp  preserved  it  as  a  trophy i  and  the  [47] 
one  who  had  the  greatest  number  was  reputed  to  be  the  most 
valient  and  worthy  of  wearing  the  honors  of  chief* 

Jose  Francisco  Palomares,  Mafnoria,  MS,  Bancroft  Library, 

pp,  44-47,  1877. 

Translated  by  S  E  Clemence* 


•  -~=  NEAR  SAN  JUIH  BAUTISTA,  CALIF. 

INDIAN  ATTACK  ON  BANCH  OF  JOSS  MARIA  SANCHEZ 

Lieut.  Jose  Francisco  Polomares,  an  early  resi- 
dent of  San  Jose  and  a  leader  in  many  campaigns  against 
the  Indians,  in  Manoria  given  to  the  Bandroft  Library, 
related  how  the  Indians  attacked  the  ranch  of  Jose 
Maria  Sanchez. 

•One  night  the  Sierra  Indians  fell  upon  the  @ 
ranch  of  Jose  Maria  Sancnez,  when  he  was  alone  and  asleep 
in  the  house;  they  seized  the  poultry,  took  away  the 
bell  from  thu  Vell-mikre  .and  while  some  took  away  the 
horses,  others  surrounded  Sanchez's  house,  who  had  seen 
everj^thing  from  a  little  window  there  was,  for  although 
they  had  made  little  noise.  Sanchez  like  a  man  of  the  out- 
doors&d  sensed  i,nem.  One  of  the  Indians  who  spoke   @ 
Spanish,  struck  at  the  door  saying  'Come  out.  Sanchel. 
they  are  carrying  away  your  horses .  but  the  one  summoned 
did  not  come  out ,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  he  appeared . 
he  would  be  riddled  with  arrows.  They  remained  all  night, 
the  Indian  oallire.  his  companions  surrounding  the 
house,  and  Sanchez  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  resolved 


.-j.- 


■r*" 


*  Bancroft  states  that  Sanchez's  ranch  was  near  San  Juan 
Bautista  and  that  it  was  attacked  twice.  1st  in  March 
1837  when  2  neophytes  were  killed  ana  again  in  July, 
lie  when  the  inSians  sacked  and  burned  it—  Bancroft. 
Hist,  of  Calif.,  vol.  iv.  p.  75,  1886 


tio  kill  the  first  who  entered.  At  daybreak,  the  one 
who  guarded  the  door  said,  Gome  out»  Sanchez,  they  have 
taken  away  your  horses-  I  am  a  Chri«tian  and  I  have  come 
to  tell  you.'  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Finally  seeing 
that  the  bird  was  not  goir^  to  take  flight,  the  Indians 
set  fire  to  the  house  and  immediately  concealed  them- 
selves about  the  place.  But  Sanchez  endured  the  fire, 
for  his  house  had  a  thick  coverir^  of  earth  in  the  rear, 
and  the  enemy  tired  of  watching^  and  thinking  Sanchez 
roasted, Twent  away.  Then  he  came  out  and  went  to  give    SS 
the  news  to  the  ranch  of  Ignacio  Ortega,  where  an  expedi- 
tion was  organized  to  pursue  the  thieves.  They  overtook 
them,  killed  some  of  them,  and  brought  back  the  stolen 
beasts.* 

Jose  Francisco  Palomares,  Memoria,  PP.  50-53,  MS,  Bsuicroft 

Library, 1877 

T|;anslated  by  S.R.Clemence 


CAHUILLAS     Sc   APOLITAVl  RANCHER lA 


Annie  A.    Fit^geiald,    in  M8  notes    on  Cahuilla  history 
given   to   Brnjarjin  Hc-ye8    in  1864   has    the   following  faot» 
of  interest* 

••Before   the  year   1834   the    Cahuilla h  and  Serranos  had 
been  partially  christianized,   and  a  regular  establishment 
formed  a/nongst   than,   at  a  distance  of  6  miles  from  the 
present  churcli  of  SanSalvador.    •   But  the   Indians  never 
returned   in  any  large  number    (after   the   uprising   in  183il 
to   the  establishment  and   soon   it  became  nothing  more    than 
an   ordinary  stock  farm  --  retaining  tte  name  of  Jumua.    • 

in  the   munch  of  July   1850  when   I  visitedkhis   spot,    sorne   of 
the^lmiidings  were   still  standing  in  luin,   with  the    olives 
of  the    garden.      The   outlines    of  the  fields   they   had   cul- 
tivated were   btill  apparent  from  the  rows  of  Cottonwood. 

The  Seriafios  were  not   mimerous;    the   name   signifies 
'mountains^.      They  t  exe   of  «rfte^  complexion  and  milder 
temper.      Those  black  a nd  fierce  Cahuillas.   i^ose  name 
means   'master*    or    the    'great  nation'   and  who  20  years  before 
filled  every  habitable    spot,   now    occupied  a  petty  village 
some   50  souls  in  number,    including  the   noted  chief  Juan 
Antonio.      It  v.as  called  euphoniously   enough  'Apolitana'    — 
really   ti^jeir  metropolis  situation  a  pretty  rise   of  grofahd 
at    the   ecg  e  of  the   presenj;  city,   and   commanding  a   fine 
view  of   the  whole  fair  vird  ley   surrounding    lt» 


The  following  year   the   Mormons  bought  them   outj   and 
it  has  been  a  harder  struggle  with  them  for   existence  ct 
their  new  residence,   12  miles  off  eastwead  -«^    *San  Timotes*  • 
The   rest   of   the   gree^t  nation  •-  except   the    servants    in 
the  towns  and  ranches   of  the   ndriites  -•  have   taken  to   the 
few  place!  of  grass  and  water  to  be  found  beyond   the  San 
Gorgonio  mountaini   on   the  borders  of  the   Colorado  Desert.    •    • 

Tlus   actual  site   of  the   old   mission  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  ranch  house   of  Jumua,   and  bore   the   Indicm 
name  of  Gua>chSna.     The  family  of  Lugo  •*-   successors  of  the 
Mission   in  1851-2,   were  worth  150, 000.    •    • 

Soii^e   of  the  words  of   the    San   Bernardino  Indians     --  who 


used   the    Oabrielerio   idiom,   are 
Chanopa*    •    •    .Good 
Wireunaki*    «    •  Music 


Tun^va.    •    •    •    .Summer 
Taniave.    .    .    .    tVinter 


Cfthuilla  language  s^^   In  the   library  of  the    Santa  Clara 
College,   will  be    found  very  full  vocabularies  of  this   tongue, 
as  well  a&  of  several    othi.*rs  of   Sou  the  in   California, 

Annie  A, Fitzgerald,   A  Passage   of  Cahuilla   Hi8tory7|2  p' • 

MS   in  Hayes   Collection,  Vol.   38,   p.   92| A 
Bancroft  Library 


d-    cxt     ^oC^^Cx.     C^OJ^,     \C\\0^.-    ^  .    R  .  e^U.,v^..^...^ 


\\\ 


Ou 


From  War  of  Rebellion  Records 
Series  1,  Vol. 50, Ft. 1,  p. 756,  1890 

Headquarters,  Gamp  l^right. 
Oak  Grove,  Gal., 
December  9,  1861. 

Lieut.  B.  G.  Cutler, 
First  Infty.  California  Vols. , 
Acts.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen., 
Hdgrs.  Southern  District  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.: 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant 
conveying  orders  in  regard  to  prisoners 
taken  by  Major  Rigg  was  received  last 
night.  The  prisoners  will  he  held  until 
further  orders.  I  would  respectfully 
urge,  however,  that  this  command  be  re- 
lieved of  these  and  such  other  persons 
as  may  be  captured  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  reason  that  the  care  of  them 
retards  the  instruction  of  officers  and 
men  in  drill,  &c.  I  am  infomed  that 
there  is  a  trail  leading  from  San  Ber- 
nadino  to  the  Coyote  rancheria,  de- 
bouching on  the  desert,  whereby  parties 
can  pass  out  of  reach  of  this  command, 
but  the  coranand  at  Camp  Carle ton  are 
in  a  position  to  intercept  any  persons 
desiring  to  pass  that  way.  I  assumed 
command  here  this  morning,  having  ar- 
rived last  evening.       .r.  -.^ 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 

obedient  servant, 

D.  ?ergusson. 
Major,  J?'irst  Cavalry,  Commanding. 


CHIEFS  ANTONIO  GARRA  &  JUAN  ANTONIO 


Ma j. Gen. H.J. Bean  in  a  letter  to 
Gov.  John  McDougall  of  California, 
dated  Rancho  del  Chine,  Jan.  1,1852, 

says ; 

•I  have  made  two  expeditions  into 

the  mountains  as  far  as  San  Gorgonio , 

on  the  first  of  which  I  succeeded  in 

getting  possession  of  the  chief 

Antonio  Garra,  the  ringlea.der  of  all 

the  present  difficulties;  on  the 

second  expedition  I  brought  away  with 

me  11  Indian  prisoners,  5  men  and 

6  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 

tribe  of  Antonio  Garra  ,  whom  I  secured 

through  Juan  Antonio,  chief  of  the 

Cahuilla8.*--Tki. Gen. H.J. Bean. letter 
to  Gov.  John  McDougall,  dated 
Rancho  del  Chino,  Jan. 1,1852.  Copy 
in  Hayes '  Scrapbooks  ,  Bancroft 
Library,  39:18. 


POOBfIN  CHI15P,  JBSUS  LOUAILB 


The  Baptiam  Raoorda  of  Sonoma  Missioii,  record 
June  7,  1835,  Jeeue  Louaile,  44  years  old,  •Chief 
of  thB  rancheriaa  Anaao  and  Lihuay* . 


libro  de  Batttlamoa  de  la  Uiaion  San  ^ranoisoo 
Solano,  1824-1829,  Original  MS,  Bancroft  Library. 
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KlyalON  CP  bAK  LUI3  03I3P0 


ifoundod  in  the  place  colled  l)y  the 
explorers  Canada  de  los  Osos.  called  by 
the  nr  tivcg  -Tixlini* 


jiVom  /archive  de  lo  Msion  de  3aa 
Luis  Obispo,  Bancroft  Libray,  MS. 


y\SI3TKNCI/i  DE  SAN  H/.HEL 

"Pound  among  tho  record  books  of 
the  Church  of  the  old  Miss  ion  of  LJan  J'^nm- 
ci3C0  on&  book  of  records  of  tho  .rsinteyj}. 
cia  do  3cn  i-fafa^X" . 

In  1817  was  founded  en  Assiptenoic 
in  the  sito  celled  oy  the  natives  Tlen^- 
g3i£iiul,  which  wsf-  nemed  mn  rJefsel  iirc-    [5] 
an^"el. 


Prow  3an  Pafaol,  Libroa  do  rUsion  de 
Extn;ctos  por  Tliomss  ijavagc,     MS,    Ban- 
croft Library,  1878. 


MISSION  0?  SAN   L  UI3  HEY 


The  Mission  of  oaii  Luis  Rey  do  Fran- 
cia  wjis  iomidfld  in  tho  place  called  by      [25] 
the  Indifina  ♦>cf'ywe. 


Li;sucn,  Kundacion  de  Misiones, 
1797,  in  i\rchivos  de  le  Vision  de  Sta. 
Berb&re,  Vol.  6,  p.  25,  Bancroft  Library, 


C 


% 


MISSION  0^^  U  SOLm^D 


Mission  of  3oledad  founded  1791, 
in  place  called  by  tho  natives  -Chuttus^^eli^^ 

Kay  19,  1793,  baptized  the  son  of 
gentile  man  Tagualmiki  end  p;(3ntilo  woman 
If^oGoto,  native  of  lioJiat  from  8  rrn- 
cheria  that  if5  to  the  W  of  ?asis.#^ 

From  /rchivo  de  la  Mis  ion  de  Lb 
Sclodad,  Lifcros  de  Ills  ion.  Extn-^ctos 
hechos  por  Thoma?  Savage  for  Bancroft 
Library,  1378^  MS. 


MISSION  OP  SAN  MIGUEL 


San  Miguel  Miosion  founded  in  the 
place  called  by  the  natives  Vatica .  1797 

Frora  Archive  de  If,  Mis  ion  de  San 


The  Mission  of  San  JJiguol  VTas  found- 
ed in  the  place  called  by  the  natives 
Tnhia* 

Lfjsuen,  i^'undacion  dc  f^isiones, 
1797,  in  Archives  do  la  Wision  de  Sta, 
Barbara,  Vol.  6,  p.  23,  Bancroft  Library* 
1878.  ■ 


[23] 


Mission  OP  'sm  J03e 

Mission  of  San  Jose'  founded  in  17-^7 
in  the  place  called  by  the  natives  LlifiX- 


3om» 


Buried  the  neophytes  killed  Oct. 


25,  1813  in  the  rancheria  of  the  Ua-   [25] 
suinnes.  where  they  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  the  troop. 

18H9.   In  tho  winter  8  neophyte'5  not 
out  from  tho  mission  (San  Jose)  and  the 
gentile  Oche^amnes  killed  them. 

Prom  Libron  de  San  Prancioco  [^strac- 
tos  por  Thomaf^  Savage.  Bancroft  Library,  Mb,, 


I  \J% 


Th«  lUssion  of  ban  Jose  was  founded 
in  the  place  called  by  the  natives     [21] 
Orovsom. 

Lasuen,  fundacion  de  f'isiones,  17y7, 
in  /rchivos  de  la  Mis ion  de  Sta.  Barbara, 
Vol.  6,  p.  21,  Bancroft  Library,  MS.. 


MISSION  IHOIAN  RESERVES. 

1  IM  Kamiitl. 

15  Fotrara. 

a  P^ma.                         ** 
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18  aaiiu  TmIwL 
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7  Bmmm. 

81  CapttMt  OnuMb. 

S  Amrutla. 

as  Laruw. 

9  CahuUl*. 

as  OoTkplp*  or  Lone  CmMftm. 

10  lanta  Bom. 

84  ByMM. 
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that 
Vancouver,  who  visited  California  in  1793, "ball evedA^  the  want 

might  be  attributed 
of  industrj^  on  the  part  of  the  Mission  Indians^^to  the  example  set  by 

the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  regarded  labor  as  degrading*  (Hist. Calif. 

vol.11,  471.) 
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riCT'GSS  SrOKEN  AT  MISSION  OP  S/,N  MIGUKI*1811 


The   rollmdnrj  infonnction  in  rogfird  to  the  Ian- 
gunge  spoken  by  the  Indians  at  the  lasaion  of  i3an 
Miguel  is  recorded  in  the  Mission  Archives.       It  was 
given  in  response  to  a  list  of  questions  concerning 
indi^Ti^  sent  out  by  the  Mexicsn  Government  to  the 
Pedros  of  the  various  I'ission?  of  California,-   »^»>- 

"The  neojhytes  of  this  misyion  spef^r  four  Irn- 
guas  or  iMm^  that  of  Bar,  Miguel    vihich  is  reputed 
the  principal  one;  U^jjlmmi  spoken  by  those  .vho 
have  settled  on  thn  beach  LUsmi;  the  lujarglfe. 
that  of  the  Indians  of  the  tiil«re;  and  the  other 
thai  0-   -ae  ^oiith.       All  undor-t.^!  o^anish  a  little, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  tho  missionaries.'^ 


^"124.  18V6. 


Same  information  in  Kroeber,  Mission  Record  of 
Calif,   Indians,  p.  it    1'^08. 


INDL^l  L*nGU.AGii3  SFOKEN  AT  MISSION  OP  SAN  JOSE,  lOil. 


The  following  information  in  regard  tc  tht-  lan- 
gi;,agc  spoken  by  the  Indians  ot  the  Kission  of  '6in  Jote 
is  given  in  i-esponse  to  a  list  of  questions  concerning 
Indians  sent  out  by  the  Hexinen  CrOvommeTit  to  the  Fa- 
dres  of  tho  various  Missions  of  California. 

"The  Spaniards  spoak  Spanish  anf*  tho   Indi.'.ns  speak 
their  ovm  l6n^:;ueges,  v.hich  in  m)  fren  of  15  or  20  leagues 
are  so  different  that  some  do  not  understand  the  otliers. 
Among  then  aro  many  T.fho  imderstano  anci  spoak  enoui^'h 
Spanish. . . " 

Oontosiacion  al  Interrogatorio  del  affo  1811 
[or  IBl^Jj  nor  iSl  Prcsidente  do  J.£T  M^aoneiv  d-.'    ^sts 
Alta  Calii'.,     '"rchivo?  d^  It  liision  de  Santa   iiarbara. 
K:5ftractp  made  for  Bancroft  library,  "'^ol.  VII,  p.  IJiV, 
ia76. 


>' 


INDIAN  LANGU/.GE3  SPOKEN  A7  MISSION  OP  SAN  ANTONIO,  1811, 


The  following  infonnation  in  regard  to  the  lan- 
guago  spoken  by  the  Indians  at  the  l.!ission  cf  San  An- 
tonio is  recorded  in  the  tlission  Archives.   It  was 
giver  in  response  to  a  list  of  quentions  concerning  In- 
dians sent  out  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Padres 
of  thn  vsrious  Missions  of  California. 

"The  Indians  speak  two  different  languages.   The 
dominc.tinp  one  is  that  of  the  site  of  the  mission  which 
is  understood  to  the  E.  S,  N,  and  circumference  of  the  .7. 
Tlio  less  importa.it  is  spoken  by  those  that  ere^^called 
Plavanos .  because  they  came  from  the  seacoast;  there  are 
but  fow  of  them  and  they  not  only  understand  the  domi- 
nating langtiage,  but  also  speak  it  perfectly.   Ordina- 
rily the  Indians  understand  Spanish  very  well...." 


1876, 


sane  infomfition  in  Kroeber.  Mission  Record  of  Calif. 
Indif.ns,  p.  \% .     1908. 


INDIAN  LANGUAGES  SPOKKN  AT  I^SSION  OP  SAN  GABKI2L.  1811. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Indians  at  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel  is 
recorded  in  the  Mission  Archives.   It  was  given  in  re- 
sponse to  8  list  of  questions  concerning  Indians  sent  out 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Padres  of  the  various 
Missions  of  California. 

"In  this  Mission  four  different  languages  are  spo- 
ken according  to  the  4  different  directions  of  its  estab- 
lishment.   One  is  called  lokfiBSan;  another  rittiCTUopcar 


Hiban^. 


M 


•  •  •  • 


Stme  infcrmfition  in  Kroeber,  Mission  Record  of  Calif. 
Indians,  p.  U.  1^08. 


pHOViJDr  '^oa  iNDi\*'j  I!!  ar-r  \  of  rrn  mjoioNa  in  i«45 


Decrag  of  tha  J»;>  Ttjiental  Aaaaablv  of  28th  irty.  1845.   r oj  joctiriiE 
pU3bloi.   fee. 

Article  1.     Tha  dopirtaentnl  (jovQm:i»?nt  uh  11  crill  together 
th*  Inalnna  of  the    dsiaionii  of  J<n  Kafael,   i}oloroi>,   oolidtid,    ikin 
aigael,   und  la  icOirisaia  ,  w'ich    ice  ibinuanfd  b;,   t'v     by  m'jfinu  of 
n  .jnclanntiin,     hiclj  it  will  publiah,   » llo.int.,  th^ra  th»  t-^ra  of 
one  aontb   frri  ohe  dny  o'*  itd  ^jublicition  in  th^ir  r«=>u,>octiv  •• 
miaaions,   or  in  thoa^  n^  roat  t^   i>h«fli,    for  Uwj  to  ro-unitfj  £)v  tiie 
purpose  of  occupyin:-   -.r^d  cuHiv   tin     tbemi    -nu  Ui«y  are  irfimod 
th  t,   if  they  f  dl  to  do  so,   B»id  niiaaiona  \irill  b^  d-'Cl'-r^d  to  be 
without  o\w^rG^    (ra^iutrare^a)   .^n  ^  tha  ^laa^imbiy  nnd  aaj  tUaental 
gpvemnwt  will  aia^o;3o  of  U;    .  ao  m^^y  bent  auit    '      g^«rai  ^od 
of  the  utBpnrtaont, 

2.  ihe  C  :r:aloa,    J  ^n  Ju an  Biutiaia,   Jan  Juan  C?v)iatr  no.     nu 
oin  Fr*  ncific^  ool^iwo,    ahr^Il  bo  conaiu^rou  a-^  py^blo^,   ;/  idi  is  the 
ch'iricter  thoy   it  pre^er^t  liavei   tuia  the  i^vomrn-nt,   '^fi^er  tje/r^mt* 
ing  a  sufficient  loc  dity  far  tii?  cunte'©  houaa,    Ur  churches 
ana  appirten^j^cei,    md  %  c'>urt-h3Uo^.     ill  pracedu  w>  ;aell   Uv:^  re- 
sjainin/T  prmia^a    lu  jublic   auction  in  oruer  to  gB^y  their  ro^^^ecuive 
debta,   and  !'-  overplus,    .^louli  thereby    ny,   uh^ll  rcTiir  for  :ii0 
benefit  '^na  or^^.ierv^^tio^  of  divide  worahip* 

3.  The  reanindfjr  oT  the  raijjiiir>n3,    ;.    f  r  an  Jrin  Ji'-njJ,   incluaive, 
'nny  bo  rented  out  ut  tw  option  of  th*^  govormaent,    vr'-igh  will 
•at-rnliah  t^"  a -nrM^r  -xni  fori  of  c-  rr:;irt.r;  t>ia  into  ot  jcution, 
tVtcin-r'  carf»  in  s3  uolna:  th^t  the  est  -JliahionU  :.iov«i  pno^^onuaiy 
onwTi-da.      i'he^e  r-^^ocwivs  Indi  ma  will  co  nu  e  iu  en  tly  roadn  in  j 


\' 


nbaolute  lib*»rty  to  occupy  themtel»<»ii  as  th«y   my  see  fit,   '*it;'»r 

in  th«»  <*)ploy!3'Wt  of  t'le  rent-^r  hiaeelf,   or  in  tho  cultivtior 

of  their  own  l-mdo,   w'lich  th*?  f^vemuent  Muao  n.'Cf»a0nriiy  aouijjn  'te 

I 

for  them,   or  in  th«  aiploy  of     nj-  ot*)<?r  privte  p«r«on, 

4.     Ta%  principal  edifice  of  -he  miasion  of  iJ'jnbn  Barbvr..  ia 
•Tcspt-id  frrrri  bha  rentin-r  •aontio'^-iu  in   wh-'  f>r.'  oi'i„     rt-iuiOv;; 
<ilid  tbo  governa^mt  will  ^irr-^.nge,   ir  .-he    lOat  suit'  ble  aan^-^or,       agh 
part  thereof  ah  11  bi^  dotitined  for  uhe  hibitatior  nna  othrr  con* 
venionc^^s  of  hiii  gfic^  the  bi^bo^)  \ni  Ids  suito,      lu  v;hicV!  for  the 
•  reverend  mi s;;i!on''iry  jj^droa  who  -t  pre<s  ^rt  irtvbit  a- id  princi.^  1 
edifice*     Anu  li^cowiua  oneJiilf  of  the  total  ro  n.  of  Ur^  oth^-r 
prop<Brty  of  th?  fdsuion  aJrdl  bf?  invested  fir  Uie  benefit  of  th 
church,   and  f'yr  the  a  intoninc^i»  of  its  miniatcr,    -r  .  oho  other 
half  f>r  th  >  bt^nefit  of  its  rei3pectiv«.  Indiinsa* 

S>.     The  product  of  U:0  r^nta,  aonoioned  in  nrticle  3,    a^-  11  bo 
divid'^^d  into  thn3e  e  tud  p-^r ^a,      ^^  th^^  ^ivornr-^nt  -.hUi  ueati?^  ^ 

ft 

on^  of  thxi  for  tho  maint^r  nc^  of  Ih^  rovorona  pi.^re    iiniii^>r,    Td 
th«*  C'^naf'^rv'ition  of  divine  worship,   ar other  r>r  t  r^  Inuiimo,   ar.u 
the  IhmI  ah  dl  n<<!;..eaa'^dly  be  uoaicitea  by   pyorm^nt  to^nruo 
education     nd  public  b  mofic^  ce    la  a oon    i^   >/ne  lc,:d  aobu  of  eich 


mission  be  piid. -^ 


<  i 


lei-le  3ijt  Con^e^s,liit  lieBa. ,   ir.  iioce   17,    ^i*   1^'3,   l^jo. 


v)GUVvVc5c  clx-u^:2^  ^VvJvi^^Xji^w^  A.^^^'5^^ 


i  PHENCHMAN   IN  THE  GOLD  RUSH 
Ernest  de  Massey  —  Sept.  1850 

In  Sept«nber  1850  a  Prenchman ,  Ernest  de  Massey, 
he  ^jtencho  del  Padre,  owned  by  the  cure  at  Santa 


Cruz,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
California.*^       Continuing,  he  states: 

^^Before  going  on  we  inspected  the  exterior  of  this 
Pranciscan  domain,  a  kind  of  petty  kingdom  on  United  States 
territory,  with  its  hundreds  of  Indian  vassals  working  at 
various  kinds  of  labor.  Some  were  drying  skins  in  the  sun; 
others  were  cutting  meat  into  strips.  A  few  were  tanning 
leather  and  msking  harnesses.  In  another  place  was  a  forge 
aijd  blacksmith. 

"Farther  on  we  saw  the  kitchen-gardens  where  young 
Indians,  cracking  viiips,  were  scaring  off  hungiy  birds  that 
ruin  the  seed  and  fruits.     I  was  not  able  to  estimate  how 
much  was  under  cultivation  as  the  hour  was  late,  but  the 
amount  must  be  enormous. 

"Workmen  cost  next  to  nothing;     the  Indians, 
being  devout  Catholics  are  happy  with  scant  rations,  a  few 
clothes,  little  money,  and  many  indulgences.     The  same 
system  is  used  —  only  on  a  much  smaller  scale  —  that 
was  in  vogue  at  the  old  Missions."    —  California  Historical 
Society  Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  No.  4.     Dec.   1926. 


Extract  from  'San  Bernardino  and  Riverside,  California, 
Brown  and  Boyd,   /?2-i- 

Califomia  Indians. 


Of  the  tribes  in  v*iat  is  now  San  Bernardino  County,  one  of  the 
principal  ones  were  the  Coahuillas,  "masters"  or  "ruling  people". 
These  people,  who  lived  in  the  mountainous  ridges  and  valleys 
east  of  San  Bernardino  Mountains  and  in  the  San  Jacinto  range 
and  along  the  eastern  border  of  these  mountains,  had  little  com- 
merce with  the  Spanish  and  definite  history  of  them  does  not 
commence  until  a  later  period.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  lived  the  Serranos,  a  more  peaceable  and  weaker 
tribe  than  either  the  Coahuillas  or  the  desert  people.     The 
Gauchamas.   or  San  Bernardino  Valley  and  probably  the  cucamongas. 
belonged  to  this  division.     The  Chemehuevi,  or  Paiutes,  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Shoshone  tribe,  were  located  east  of  the  moun- 
tains;  the  Panamints  to  the  north,  and  Mojaves,  the  most  popu- 

and 
lous  tribe  of  the  Yumas,  formerly     the  most  warlike,  is  in  the 

valley  of  the  Colorado,   but  mainly  in  the  eastern  part  between 
Black  Rock  and  Needles.         ^fr 

Of  the  Chemehueviv  Father  GaJvjes  had  the  following  to  say: 
[This  is  quoted  from  ^oue|^'f  OnHhe  Trail  of  a  Spanish 

X  / 

Pioneer,  219-225.   1900]      V 

/      \ 

Of  the  Mojaves  Fatherr  Garce.s  says;     [Fo^iiid  in  Coues,  On 

the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  pp.   228-233. J      v 

pp  12-13. 


/^.^ 


Extract  I'rom  ^Fijtorv  of  San  BerriarJino  and  Fiveraide 
Counties,  Cilifornia^  Browri  and  boydr  lJ22a 

Ciothin£;  and  implements. 


•The  Indians  of  the  ooa^t  wore  not  like  the  Hopia 
of  the  interior  and  the  dwellers  of  the  Pueblo3»  vho 
are  ible  to  spin  and  weave  and  make  blankets  and  other 
fiabrica,  for  on  the  coast  -vhere  they  used  .inyWiin^  for 
aiothirag  or  comfort  tt  i/^as  mostly  the  skin^  of  animals 
or  in  some  caaes  the  bark  of  treeij*     Nets  auch  as  were 
uaod  in  cc^tching  fish  and  small  anitnala  were  /;:xde  from 
the  fibre  of  the  nettle  ?:.nd  fish  hooka^  needles,  and 
auon  articles  in  coinr'.on  ubo  ;vere  ::;xdo  of  bone  ^iXid  in 


some  caries  of  ^iheil." 


.^.  307-308, 


Extract  fro/r   Mli.itory  of  S3,n  Eem^iriino  and  T^iverBide 
Counties,   California',  Ero.vn  and  Bovd,   19;if# 


Cucojnoriga  Indians. 


^^ 


h^i^tmmmmmmt 


The  Cuc')/non;\?x  I nd ian 3  1  i vod  amon^j  the  Cuoanioni'ja  hills 
and  on  the  n.e  vx  belo;7»     /fter  the  ^.mt  to  Don  Tiburcio 
Tapia  in  1859  they  becajfiie  extinct* 

[/Account  jLven  i>.  28  j  . 


INTBODUCTIOK  0?  POTATOES  INTO  CALIPOBNIA 


;^.^ 


s^f  San  Berpardino  and  Riverside 


;x tract  irom  ^H^gteogy  m  dan  Berpardino  and  6 
nounties.  Califorriia;  Brown  and  Boyd,  1922(» 


Hot*'    3priiTS3|  Mud  baths. 


•A  great  rrany  years  ago  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  was  irihabited 
by  the  Cahuilla,  the  Serrano  and  the  Guaohama  tribes.   .   • 

•.  •  .khaee  Indiana  discovered  the  curative  q^ualities  of  tht 
hot  water  ne.r  the  base  of  this  mountain  [The  Arrowhead] ,  they 
gathered  there,  partook  of  this  hot  mter,  bathed  in  it,  and  cov- 


erad  the««#l¥#«  *r<th  the  warm  mud." 


p.  262. 


La  Perouse,   in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  round  the  TOrld, 
mentions  that  during  his  stay  at  Monterey  in  September  1786  his  ex- 


^f 


pedition  gave  the  missionaries  some  potatoes  of  Chili  perfectly  well 
preserved,  fliese,  he  adds,  *'I  by  no  means  consider  one  of  our 
meanest  presents,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  root  will  succeed 
perfectly  in  the  light  and  highly  vegetative  soil  of  the  environs 
of  Monterey. "—La  Perouse,  Voyage  Hound  the  \<orld.  Vol.  1 
p. 221,  London  1798. 


AECIIIVg3  OF  3AMT;.  CL"R/  M13SI0N 


Thoner  '>-von:e  in  extrccta  from  the  Archives  ofS-^'^J 
^cnta  Clrrs  Mieaion  mfido  by  him  for  thr  limcroft  Li- 
brary notes  thet  these  "rchives  contiiin  sone    din- 
lects,  but  without  ycor,  dote»  ploce  or  nignjiture. 
He  snys;     "There  ore  10  prf^es  thf-t  ccntf  in  aomo  "n- 
{^lish  end    '.onisli  words  and  phrsseB     in  the  dif.lects 
of  the  Inds,  of  oan  Gfibriel,  3,  Kemf.ndo,  ::•  Juan 
Cnpistrano,  13,  Luis  Hey,  :',  Buenevontura ,  a.  Bcr- 
bc«3,  ruririiaf),  ^>tf;t  Inez,  I'ontrneses  and  Yequis» 
In  one  of  these,  in  apeckinc  of  the  Innguafje  of  St8» 
Inea,  it  if  poid  th;  t  it  i?  underr'tcod  by  tho  people 
of  I^risima,  lite.   Bf;rban:  and  Muonnvanturc  with  the 
difference  tlif.t  tho  laot  two  » splutter*  the  words  8 
little  more.    »7^ie  only  ide^;  I  orn  give  of  vn  Tnet^nno 
sperkinr  ir  to  iTnfi,f^inG  tiu- 1  oil  the  imivorsities  of 
Gcm;  ny  hnve  been  .-ut  into  en  nlenbio  r.nd  tho  quin- 
ternenoe  distilled,  whicli  hcs  produof^d  e  set  of  de- 
mon j^ttcral?,   thnt  the  ^anta  IneJ'  Indi;  n  hes  con- 
tinuallv  in  his  throct  to  commit  mischief. »** 

Pron  Archives  d.e  It-  Perrocjulr  de  "ant?J  ^If-re, 
Ccpiiidcp  y  estrrto^  i/Or  7.  3nvage.  ^ncroft  abrary. 


CovjJLdi      -rv  oT 


5T     So^^o-  ^ 


Cju 


o-^  ,  \  q  V<^  .  —  S  (^1 


VVUoSXlJ5V^^^      ^-^X^i)^^^-^ 


^. 


C^^^::^) 


:  t4ife^A>^  [^  fcfeW^,^6flLku\lW; 


^HH>»2^*   aJU<^-  t^s^e,  &*Jlx/v  4^^  '^'  ^^'*\  .fi^^tCf  o-'-X  |»rv.^*-^  tJLl-=» 


i 


/W 


K 


lffl:b-l4?£.y)-.(^ 


1?^ 


I'm. 


'   iTtt".  Iti-l^^^ 


EtiSl^V'^;  ^^ote');  ^f'l^))  /PF/ 


'  ~        — "^     -  a     '^      »■   >%  .  'I       »  ^ 


If 


■Iffte 


xs-6  y  J  Jt 


^,01-0  ^IHS 


1?^^ 


mo 


g^^^^^iiz^ 


ci*«sJU-^C<7  Anx^w-c^n-  tMo^Ou^ 


Saranac  Lake,  N.Y,,  April  3,  1902 


Prof.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 

Washington,  D.O. 
My  dear  Professor  Merriam:- 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  letter  about  the  Mission 
Indians.   The  present  mortality,  it  seems  to  me,  is  due  to  the 
following  conditions:  A  race  hitherto  unexposed  to  tuberculosis 
seems  at  first  to  be  specially  susceptible  to  the  disease;  then  • 
they  have  bad  food,  which  diminishes  their  natural  resistance; 

■ 

intense  exposure  to  infection  ~  for  their  huts  must  be  a  hotbed  of 
infection; —  and  the  results  are  more  marked  in  the  young  girls  on 
account  of  their  early  and  frequent  childbearing  and  constant  ex- 
posure to  indoor  infection. 

I  am  sorry  the  only  remedy  I  can  think  of  seems  hardly 
a  practicable  one;  namely,  to  burn  these  huts,  to  educate  the  In- 
dians as  to  the  danger  of  the  expect oratioi}4nd  to  put  these  people 
to  live  in  suitable  habitations  and  with  a  more  abundant  food  sup- 
ply.  All  this,  however,  would  cost  money  and  would  take  time  and 
effort,  which  I  imagine  is  hard  to  obtain  for  these  poor  people, 
but  some  teaching  as  to  the  care  of  the  expectoration,  and  their 
removal  to  more  suitable  dwellings  might  be  managed  and  would  do  a 
good  deal.   If  ^anything  else  occurs  to  me  I  will  write  ^rou. 

With  best  T7ishes,  believe  me. 

Very  truly  yoxirs, 


Joseph  Velazquez  a  messenger,  who  in  1770 
was  sent  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego  and  thence  south  to 
Viilacata  in  Lower  California',  in  describing  his  journey 
says   that  from  Monterey  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  he 
passed  lb  rancherias  having  a  population  of  more  than  2,500. 
Above  the   Channel  there  were  16  rancherias  with  more  people 
than  the  preceding;  and  from  the  Channel  to  San  Diego  he 
passed  17  rancherias  with  about  1,500  people.     From  San 
Diego  on  to  V^llicata  there  were  19  rancherias  and  about 
2,000  people. 


Biario  que  hizo  el  Correo  que  vino  de  Monterrev  y  llamado 
Joseph  Velazquez.       Signed  and  sealed  by  Matnias  de 
Armona.     Typewritten  copy  Huntington  Collection, 
Bancroft  Library. 


MISSION     SITES. 


-•Taylor,  Precis  India  Califomicus,   in  Bancroft's  Hand-Book 
Almanac  for  1864,   32,   1864(£Jl^fcJ^l:^  WJUU^^ 

Spanish  name*  Indian  name* 


San  Diego 

San  Luis  Rey 

San  Juan  Capistrano 

San  Gabriel 

San  Fernando 

San  Buenaventura 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Ynez 

La  Purisiraa 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Miguel 

San  Antonio 

La  Soledad 

San  Carlos  Garmelo 

San  Juan  Baptista 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara 

San  Francisco 

San  Rafael 


Nypagudy 
Icayme 
Quajiisavit 
Tobiscagna 
Pashengna 
Miscanaka 
Taynaya  or  Haynaya 
Alajulapa 
Amuiu 
Taxilini 
Chulama 

Tatchaya  or  Sextepay 
Sakhones 
Ekselenas 
Mutxuna 
Aulintaca 
Thazniena 
Romahumons 
Joktanas 


San  Francisco  Solano   Sonoma 


San  Jose 


Unknown 


[Taylor  got  names  from  mission  books  and 
records  and  inquiries  in  the  localities*] 


MI5SI0H  INDIANS  (So,  Calif.) 

(Santa  Barbara  family — Chumashan; 
San  Antonio  &  San  Miguel  Indians). — 

J>W.Powell>  Notice  of  H.W.Hanahaw^e  researches 
among  Indiana  of  Southern  California:  6th 

Ann.  Rept.Bur.Eth.  for  1884-86:  xxxi ^zxxiii^ 

1888. 


Ou^-SeL 


M  S  M  0  R  A  IT  D  U  M 


by  Mr.  Blaine  Phillips, 


1271-lOth  Ave.,  San  Francisoo,  Calif.,  Re^  34.-3  l/4"*  x  5  l/2»* 
film  negatives  of  Indians,  etc.  of  the  Pala  and  other  Indian 
reservations  in  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif.;  with  the  negatives  are 
also  10  prints. 

The  pictures  relate  variously  to  certain  subtrihes  of  the  Mission 

Indian  group,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  mountain  districts  of  San  Diego  county. 

Of  these  the  most  notable  are  the  Cupenos  (Coo-payn-yo)  or  Warner  Indians, 

now  on  the  Pala  reservation.  They  are:  Mesa  (May-sah)  Grandes,  Capitan  (Cax>- 

ee-tan)  Grandes,  Volcans  (Vole-oanz),  Los  Coyotes  (loce  Coy-o-tay),  Inajas 

(Een-ya-ha),  Sobobos,  Rinoons  (Heen-kones) ,  Paumas  (Pah-oo-mahs ) ,  etc.  Each 

year,  with  the  Warners,  they  participate  in  the  fiestas,  which  are  given  at 

several  points  in  that  region  and  which,  taken  together,  form  a  sort  of  pro- 

gressive  entertainment  or  celebration  covering  the  entire  Automn  season. 

«  «  * 

Fiesta  talk  begins  to  enter  into  tribal  conversation  early  in  the 
». 
•!   year.  Although  the  fiesta  itself  may  be  planned  for  August  or  later,  plans 


-•  i    ; 


for  it  materialize  as  early  as  April  or  May.  Bach  tribe  gives  its  own  fiesta 

and  this  is  attended  by  all  of  the  others  who  travel  sometimes  more  than  100 

miles  horseback  or  by  team  and  now,  of  course,  by  auto. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  ramada  or  native  house  is  the  center  of  every  fiesta.  Here 
during  the  fiesta  the  Indians  live  with  their  live  and  real  property;  and 
here  they  visit,  gossip,  trade  and  celebrate.  Around  the  plaza  under  a  por- 
tico are  booths,  usually  of  two  rooms.  In  these  the  Indians  live  and  set  up 
shop,  conducting  restaurants,  refreshment  and  tobacco  stands,  and  establish- 
ments for  the  sale  of  their  handiwoiOc,  principally  their  exquisite  baskets. 

The  ramada  itself  is  an  amazing  structure,  probably  native  in  ori- 
gin, although  in  recent  years,  the  detail  of  building,  such  as  the  equidis- 


studding,  the  irregular  pole  supports  for  roof  thatching  and  the  wall 
and  wainscot  thatching,  are  undoubtedly  native.  According  to  one  auth>- 
rity  the  Mission  Indians  are  a  result  of  a  fusion  of  the  Yumans  and  the 
nomadic  Shoshonesland  the  ramada  may  be  a  composite  of  the  tepee  and 
hogan,  green  growth  being  substituted  for  skins  and  the  rectangular  for 
the  circular  form  of  building. 

A  full  month  before  the  fiesta  the  building  of  the  ramada  is 
begun.  Green  branches  and  boughs  are  hauled  from  river  bottoms,  often 
miles  distant,  to  the  fiesta  site.  Then  the  structure  is  started  with 
some  show  of  method,  its  length  and  breadth  being  measured  or  stepped  off, 
and  its  dimensions  otherwise  determined.  Then  the  entire  tribe,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Junta,  or  committee,  falls  to  and  almost  overnight 
the  ramada  is  reared.  It  is  really  a  remarkable  house,  the  more  so  be- 
cause it  is  an  efficient  utility  and  to  the  unitiated  a  never-failing 
delight.  One  never  fully  realizes  this  until  toward  the  evening  of  a 
busy  day  of  celebration  amid  the  dust  and  excitement  of  primal  surround- 
ings. Then  with  a  breeze  soughing  through  the  thatched  walls  of  the  ra- 
mada while  all  about  are  the  curious  sounds  and  odors  peculiar  to  a 
fiesta  one  does  experience  a  solace  seldom  if  ever  encountered  in  other 
environs.  Incidentally,  the  ramada  is  cool  in  warm  weather  and  fairly 
secure  in  cold  and  inclement  times.  Some  of  the  Indians  live  in  small 

ramadas  the  year  round  regardless  of  weather. 

*  *  « 

At  the  last  San  Ignacio  fiesta  held  on  the  East  slope  of  the 
San  Ysidro  mountains  overlooking  the  ^o-^TVyo   Sea  more  than  1000  Indians 
were  present.  They  were  comfortably  taken  care  of  in  the  ramada  or  in 
its  vicinity  where  some  of  them  camped.  The  San  Ignacio  reservation, 
where  this  fiesta  was  held  is  at  the  head  of  Thousand  Palm  CaHon,  and 


tant  rafters,  no  doubt  was  influenced  by  the  Spanish  priests.  But  the  forked 


N 


has  an  elevation  of  about  5,500  feet.  It  is  84  miles  from  a  coast  lint 
railway,  47  from  the  railroad  at  Temeoula,  and  can  be  reached  only  over 
a  narrow  and  precipitous  road  from  Earner  Springs,  Oalif  •  This  is  the 
Los  Ooyote  reservation  where  that  tribe  lives  the  year  round,  ets  mem- 
bers  engaged  at  farining,  cat  tie- raising  and  road  work* 


«  ♦ 


Those  accustomed  to  the  •'noble  Red  man**  as  exemplified  by  the 
Northern  tribes,  such  as  the  Sioux,  Shoshones,  etc.,  will  be  at  first 
disappointed  by  the  Mission  Indians.  They  have  not  inherited  the  sta^ 
ture,  features  and  generally  impressive  mien  of  their  Northern  brothers. 
But  acquaintance  with  them  soon  dispels  any  doubts.  They  for  most  part 
speak  three  languages:  their  tribe  dialect,  Spanish  and  English.  One 
man,  a  leader  of  the  Los  Coyotes,  speaks  in  addition  26  tribal  dialects, 
a  feat  which  makes  him  most  desired  at  fiestas  where  often  he  is  required 
to  interpret.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  remark  that  tribes,  all 
sub-groups  of  the  Mission  Indians,  have  little  intercourse  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  language.  They  all  speak  Spanish,  but  in  their  dealings,  they 
talk  preferably  in  Indian  and  tribes  whose  reservations  are  separated  by 
only  a  few  miles  actually  talk  different  languages. 


*  «  ♦ 


Apropos  native  languages  it  seems  in  order  to  reflect  native  be- 
liefs. The  writer  and  an  Indian  friend,  a  Warner,  eacperienced  an  especial-' 
ly  sharp  earthquake.  The  writer  of  course  was  curious  to  learn  what  his 
friend  though  of  the  disturbance.  This,  while  not  presuming  to  ask  his 
friend  about  his  beliefs,  he  did  distinctly  ask  concerning  the  native  un- 
derstanding or  explanation  of  a  temblor.  His  Indian  friend  readily  told 
him  in  a  few  words  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  battle  between  two  devils, 
a  good  devil,  named  Temellek  (not  certain  about  that  spelling)  and  a  bad 
devil.  The  bad  devil,  the  Indian  explained,  was  trying  to  pull  the  world 


inside  out,  but  Temellek,  friendly  to  the  Indians,  was  trying  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  two  devils  really  got  down  to  work  the  earth  of  course  was 

affected  and  jumped  around. 

» 

"Grood  devil  win  this  time**,  said  the  Indian,  ••Next  time?  Yo  no 
se   (I  don*t  know)**. 


»  «  « 


While  feasting  forms  much  of  the  fiesta  the  dance  is  its  chief 
attraction.  During  the  day,  for  the  entertainment  of  American  friends,  the 
Indians  put  on  an  especially  graceful  dance  called  La  Tatahuila  (Tah-tah- 
wheel-u).  But  it  is  at  night  that  they  present  their  war  dances  and  si- 
milar terpsichorean  devotions.  The  participants  are  of  course  the  men, 
the  music  taking  the  form  of  a  chant  which  is  provided  by  their  women. 
It  is  a  weird  show  to  say  the  least,  but  the  thump  of  Indian  drums  and  the 
great  show  of  feathers  and  paint  of  the  Northern  tribes  is  absent. 

However,  the  Mission  Indians  have  one  dance  that  for  sheer 
beauty  and  theatrical  effect  is  probably  not  excelled  anywhere.  Just 
what  it  celebrates  or  what  god  it  appeases  is  not  important.  But  for  a 
canvas  of  color  and  grace,  illuminated  by  the  smiling  feces  of  the  dan- 
cers, as,  by  the  leaping  light  of  an  enormous  bon  fire,  they  simulate  an 
eagle* s  flight  it  positively  has  no  parallel.  The  dance  is  seldom  given 
in  view  of  strangers.  But  those  who  have  witnessed  it  have  gone  av/ay  pro- 
foundly moved.  All  of  the  tribes  engage  in  it,  men  end  women,  the  young 
folk,  and  the  children.  They  form  a  circle  around  the  roaring  fire,  usu- 
ally late  at  night.  Then  laugMng  and  singing  a  chant  of  rare  charm  they 
circle  the  fire,  always  dancing,  their  arms  uplifted  and  moving  as  the 

wings  of  an  eagle  at  flight.  The  eagle  dance  is  an  unforgettable  sight. 

«  *  * 

A  fiesta  entertaining  as  it  invariably  does  a  considerable  crov/d 


often  1,500  to  2,000  Indians  and  their  ijnerioan  friends,  requires  an  ex- 
tensive  commissary.  This,  the  Indians  plan  carefully,  figuring  to  a  nicety 
their  requirements  of  groundy  com,  wheat,  flour,  sugar,  etc.  Bffach  of  the 
delight  for  the  ^erican  centers  in  the  native  cooking.  The  tortilla,  made 
of  com  ground,  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years,  with  a  metate,  or  stone 
implement,  is  present.  Likewise,  the  tamale  and  the  frijole  (bean)  cooked 
with  peppers.  These  items  of  food  are  Mexican,  but  the  Indians  put  forth 
their  delicacy  of  acorn  paste,  and  they  slaughter  and  barbecue  meats  in  their 
own  way. 

•  r 

*   l»   « 

The  phonograph  is  ever  present  at  the  fiestas  of  this  day.  There 
is  one  usually  in  every  booth  or  shop  end   the  ensemble  of  music  is  curiously 
enough  not  displeasing. 

«  *  * 

Mission  Indians  are  a  friendly  people.  An  ^nerican  boy,  bom  at 
Pala,  where  his  father  was  the  principal  merchant,  from  babyhood  on  was  the 
especial  pet  of  the  l^'amer  Indians,  particularly  of  the  senoras  or  women. 
His  mother  treasures  the  recollection  of  his  infancy  when  these  to  her 
lovable  women  v/ere  wont  to  put  her  offspring  in  the  center  of  a  blanket 
upon  which  they  taught  him  to  dance,  singing  the  native  chants,  and  command- 
ing him  in  Indian  to  bestir  himself.  This  boy  as  recently  as  a  few  years 
ago  accounted  to  his  mother  for  his  wanderings  by  saying: 

••Me  and  the  other.  Indians  have  been  out  for  a  ride**. 

*  *  « 


Th 


There  is  a  fund  of  Indian  anecdote  upon  which  a  visitor  may  draw. 


The  older  men  especially  remember  vividly  the  American  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia which  occured  during  their  teens.  One  man,  now  more  than  80  years 
of  age,  who  lives  in  the  San  Felipe  country,  tells  with  glee  how  his  uncle 
and  he  from  a  vantage  point  in  the  brush  on  a  mountainside  watched  the  battle 


of  San  Pasqual.  Other  engagements  were  similarly  witnessed.  At  one  he 
says,  the  Americans  at  its  conclusion  were  out  of  water  and  food  of  every 
description.  Then  he  and  his  people  hurriedly  foraged  food  and  drink  for 
the  Yankee  soldiers,  presumably  Kearney's  men,  who  were  sent  on  their  way 
full- stomached  and  happy. 

But  like  others  they  mourn  the  passing  of  the  old  days.  One, 
an  aged  and  prominent  Warner,  remarks  that  the  old  days  were  better  because 
there  were  ••fewer  people**.  He  v/as  in  his  day  a  chief  and  his  son  is  now  a 
chief. 


«  «  4t 


I 


SECULi\RIZATI01!  OF  THE  MISSIOIIS 


The  secularization  of  the  missions,  outlined  by  Governor  Echeandia 
in  1828  and  decreed  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on  August  17,  1833,  was 
begun  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Figueroa  in  the  fall  of  1834. 

As  the  confiscation  of  the  mission  properties  took  place  the 

Indimis,  Y/ho  in  contemplation  of  lav/ were  the  beneficiaries  of  *secu- 

larization*,  wore  left  "a  shivering  crowd  of  naked  and  so  to  speak 

homeless  wandGrors  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." — Hittell,  History  of 

California,  II,  207. 

FITIAI.  DISIITTKRATIOl!  OF  THE  MISSIONS 


In  the  spring  of  1845  Pio  Pico,  on  being  made  governor  of  California, 
sent  to  the  assembly  a  message  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 
Missions.  He  said  the  government  was  not  indifferent  to  their  decay 
and  that  an  attempt  to  preserve  them  had  been  nrnde  but  had  failed. 


Carmel,  Soledad,  San  Miguel,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Purisima,  San  Juan  Capis- 

SO  prominen ul  had  litl 


trano  ,  and  San  Diego,  which  e^ee  had 


ttle 


left  save  a  place  fn  history;  and  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Gabriel,  and  others 
v/ere  fast  follo\ving'7thc  same  path. 

The  final  extinction  of  the  Missions  was  accomplished  during  the 
first  year  of  Pio  Pico's  admini strati on (1845).   Decrees  were  issued 
under  which  San  Rafael,  Dolores,  Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Purisima,  parts 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Carmel,  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Y/ere  ordered  to  be  sold;  and  San  Fernando,  San  Buenaventura,  Santa 
Barbai^a,  Santa  Inez,  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Gabriel,  San  Antonio, 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose  were  ordered  to  be  rented.   At  the  Scime  time 
the  remaining  neophytes  were  given  their  liberty  "to  establish  themsel- 
v^es  as  they  might  please".  (Hittell,  Hist.  Calif.,  II,  379-383) 


In  tliis  connection  tlie  fact  is  significant  that  the  number  of 
Indians  at  the  Missions  had  dwindled  in  oigiu  years  from  upwards  of 
30,000  in  1834  to  4,450  in  1842.   This  does  not  mean  that  25,550  had 
perished  in  the  eiglit  years,  hut  that  tlie  deaths  and  dispersions  to- 
gether amounted  to  this  large  nuinber.   And  this  takes  no  account  of 
the  natural  increase  "by  births. 


In  February  18"2,  in  a  document  prepared  by  the  authorities  tem- 
porarily in  conmiaiid  in  California  a]id  sent  to  the  Central  aovemment 
at  Mexico,  it  is  staifced  that  the  missionaries  used  their  v/ealth 
and  power  "to  the  prejudice  of  the  v/retched  neophytes,  who  have 
been  compelled  to  labor  incessantly  and  without  deriving  any  advan- 
tage whatever  either  to  theroselves  or  their  children  from  their 
labor.  Up  to  date,  consequently,  these  unfortunates  have  remained 
in  t]ie  same  unhappy  circumstances  as  at  the  begtiining  of  the  con- 
quest, with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  who  have  acquired  come  know- 
ledge of  their  natural  riglits.  But  in  general  they  have  laiiguished" 
in  oppression.  They  have  been  ground  dov/n  by  stripes,  inflicted  witl^ 
the  object  of  suppressing  in  their  minds  the  inborn  tendency  to  seek 
relief  from  tyranny  in  the  liberty,  wiiich  manifests  itself  in  repub- 
lican ideas.    During  the  entire  history  of  the  country,  the  mis- 
sionaries had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  seducing  the  hearts  of" 
the  governors  and  eradicating  from  their  bosoms  every  sentiment  of 
philanthropy  in  favor  of  the  Indians".—  Hittell  History  Calif., 

Vol.11,  pp. 148-149. 


lM-^'7 


During  one  of  the  revolutionary  movoLiOnts  Echeandia,  v/ho  was 

trhen  at  San  Luis  feey,  imagined  "  "that  the  entire  northern  part 
of  gsg- theterritor.7  v/as  coming  diovfn   to  assault  him, and  considering 
himself  therefore  justified  in  adopting  extreme  measures,  he  had 
not  onlj   called  ■  pon  the  troops  aiid  people  of  his  neighiborhood  for 
help;  "but  he  had  also  invited,  all  the  Indians  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory,  i^d  woll   gentiles  as  v/ell  as  neophytes,  to  his 


standard.   He  appointed  Paso  de  Bartolo  as  the  place  of  rendevous. 

commenced  .--^ 

In  a  fev;  days  his  forces  ar.d  particularly  the  Indiaiis.Mjfaii  gather- 
ing.  In  five  days  the5[  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  in  ten  days  to 
a  thousand  men.   The  best  of  them  were  selected  and  furnished 
with  horses;  some  three  hundred  lances  were  distributed,  and,  as 
the  new  recruits  were  told  off  aiid  armed,  they  were  instructed  in 
ovolutionB;mid  drill.  Besides  those  who  were  tlius  enlisted,  there 
were  over  a  thousand  more  who  were  all  apparently  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  and  anxious  to  be  enrolled  and  led  against  the  enemy.".— 

Hittell,  Vol.2, -p. 151. 

But  no  "battle  took  place. 


Concerning  the  effect  of  the  secularization  of  the  Missions 
upon  the  Indians  v/ho  had  been  gathered  about  them  by  the  mission 


priests,  Hittell  states: 

"A  fev/  years  sufficed  to  strip  the  establishemntsof  everything 
of  value  and  leave  the  Indians,  v/ho  v/ere  in  contemplation  of  law  the 
beneficiaries  of  secularization,  a  shivering  crov/d  of  naked  and,  so 
to  speak,  homeless  v/anderers  upon  the  face  of  tlie  earth. 

"The  missions  were  in  their  most  flourishing  temporal  condi- 
tion a  year  ot  two  before  they  v/ere  secularized.  Tliey  had  boon 
growing  and  increasing  for  from  forty  to  sixty  years.  At  the  begin- 
nin^  of  1834  they  contained  upwards  of  thirty  tliousand  neophytes, 
whom  they  held  in  subjection  and  whose  labor  tilled  their  fields, 
herded  their  flocks  and  augaented  the  value  of  their  possessions 
and  properties  in  all  directions.  They  had  upwards  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  cattle,  over  sixty  thousand  horses  and  mules, 
over  three  hundred  and  tv/enty  thousand  sheep,  goats^  and  hogs;  and 
rEased  annually  over  one  huiidred  and  tv/enty  thousand  •fanegasj  or 
near  double  that  number  of  bushels/  of  v/heat,  maize,  beans  and  the 
like.  Tlie  numbers  were  about  twice  as  large  as  they  had  been  in 
1831.  Til eu  slaughtered  in  1834  about  one  hundred  thousand  cattle^, 
about  twice  as  many  as  usual,  v/hose  hides  yielded  two  dollars  each 
and  talloY/  three  or  four  times  as  much,  making  their  income  tliat  year 
over  a  million  dollars  in  value,  thougli  the  usual  income  v/as  much 
smaller  in  amount.   All  of  them  had  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens, 
thougli  those  of  San  Francisco,  San  Rafael  and  San  Francisco  Solano 
v/ere  inconsiderable,  macny  of  them  had  orange  and  fig  trees;  some 
had  palms,  olives,  and  ban^^  and  in  some  a  little  hemp,  flax, 
cotton  and  tobacco  v/as  cultivated". 


•  # 


Secularization 


Indians  2 


"As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  secularization  v/as  to  tal^e 

place,  the  missionaries  themselves  commenced  the  work  of  destruc- 

♦ 

tion.   Some  of  them  sold  off  what  property  they  v/ere  able  to  ^.-  ^ 
dispose  of,  and  others  ordered  the  slaughter  of  their  cattle  for  the 
sake  of  theijj  hides  alone.   Thus  at  San  Luis  Obispo  a  sale  was 
effected  and  the  proceeds,  which  consisted  of  over  twenty  thou- 
sand  dollars  v/orth  of  cotton,  silk  and  woolen  goods,  v;ere  distri- 

* 

"buted  among  the  Indians.  At  San  Gabriel  the  cattle  were  all  slau- 
ghtered.  This  latter  was  by  far  the  richest  mission  in  the  territory, 
Its  cattle  numbered  over  a  hundred  thousand.    fhey  were  killed 
where  they  were  found,  in  the  valleys or  on  the  hills;   the  hides 
taken  off,  and  the  carcasses  left  to  rot.  The  spectacle  presented 
v/-as  horrible.   Some  of  the  vallej^s  were  entirely  .covered  with  pu- 
trescent masses;"  and  for  years  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  was 
Miite  with  skeletons.  In  some  places  the  skulls  and  large  bones 
were  so  plentiful  that  long  fences  were  built  of  them.  And  the 
slaugliter  was  so  complete  that  afterwards,  v/hen  a  new  missionary 
v;as  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  establish- 
ment,  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  alms  of  a  neighboring  ran- 

« 

chero  for  meat.  .  .  .Not  one  of  the  Indian  pueblos  was  or  could  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  a  success;  and  the  mission  properties, 
instead  of  being  applied  for  any  length  of  time  for  their  benefit 
on  advantage  of  the  Indians,  soon  began  to  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  private  individuals;  and  the  commissioners  and  officials 
in  general  began  to  grow  rich.— Hitt ell.  Vol.  2,pp206-208,209. 


MISSION  TULR  RIVER  CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY: 


Name  of  Reservation^  Di^iAr^e_frm_k^na^>    Rendition  of  land .    ^V'\\*'^*»^^| 
Agua  Caliente  No.2*^50  m.  Desert  land',very  little  water  for  irrigation.  54 

Mo 
He 

X5^ 


Augustine tCAJUiU.")        76  m.  Desert,  no  water. 

Cahuilla(^JkMliLSL*>)        36  m.  Mountain  valley,  stock  land,   little  water. 

Capitan  Grande OWm*s)  130  m.  Portion  good, very  little  water.  Allotted. 

Campo(l>v*.^s»«,e4^  170  m.  Poor  land,  no  water. 

Cuyapipii^l'ti'i^ft*)         120  m.  Poor  land,  no  water. 

Gabaaon(jioL.WlW\  70  m.  Desert, produces  nothing, no  water. 

Inyaja  (I)Aefl£,^«9)  ^^^  ^'  ^"^^^  amount  of  poor  land. 

Los  Oojote 8 ('ieuJUM   ^  ^*  Mountainous, very  little  farmitig  land. 

Mor ongo ( S,e^^^^(^.^Co4')         25  m.  Fair  land  with  water. 

Mesa  Grande (t)W>v«s^   75  m.  Small  amount  of  farmiiTg  land, but  little 


PalaT 


water, port ion  good  stock  land. 
40  m.  Good  land, water  .allotted. 


Pauna    1  ft*^v.uro.u\o.      36  m.  Portion  good  land  with  water. 


Oy 


Potrero  J  ^^^^^"vlo 

Rinconj^ 

Syouan  ( lili&u  hs,K  o  t ) 

Santa  Ysabel{Volcan) 
San  Felipe  CJ&Mjii./wxa. J 
San  Jacinto^ 
San  Manuel  J 


75  m.  Portion  good, water  on  part .allotted. 

65  m.  Sandy, portion  of  land  watered.  Allotted.         I  5^ 


110  m.  Small  quantity  of  agricultural  land 

Allotted . 

80  m.  Mountainous, stock  land, no  water. 
85  m.  Title  in  dispute. 
6  m.  Mostly  poor  land, very  little  water. 
55  m.  Worthless, dry  hills. 


Santa  RosaCcioL-WlU^      52  m.  Mountainous, timber, but  little  farmirig 


IS 

n 

^1 


Santa  Ynez (&..vdc>^Vei)  240  m*  Qood   land, plenty  of  water, in  litigation 


Tule  River(vie^vvtxl 


La  Posta, 
Manzanita . 
Martinez , 
Laguna, 


480  m*  Good  reservation, small  quantity  farmirg 
land, well  watered, excellent  stocic  and  timber 
land, 45, 000  acres. 

160  m.  Practically  worthless  land, no  water. 


Teme  oula(^KU<t\vcs) 
Torres  (^ioWMiiJ^) 


150  m.  Practically  worthless, poor  land, no  water 

130  m*  Small  quantity  farm  land, springs. 

35  m.  Almost  worthless  for  lack  of  water. 

Allotted . 

75  m.  Desert, no  farming, artesian  water  could 
be  obtained, land  would  then  be  productive. 
(Water  obtained  since  report) 


Twenty -nine  Palms^<»iU)190  m.  Desert 


Mataguay,  65  m*  Fair  land, no  water. 

Puerta  de  La  Crui}'')^   55  m*  Small  amount  of  good  land. 
San  Jose , 


^4 


n 


1 


AgTja  Caliente  No»l"]     60  m.  Some  j^^ood  land, portion  watered  by  spririgs,      j^m 
Warner's  Ranch^S^wvi         value  lies  in  hot  mineral  sprir^s. 


^0 


n 


60  m.  Small  amount  of  good  land. 

The  last  four  reservations  are  situate  on  the  well-known  Warners  Ranch* 
The  ownership  is  now  in  dispute  awaitir^  the  dicision  of  the  U.S.   Supreme 
Court*    iH-t^-^  ciiJLA-^^o^  W<^^^  (SLc^xioJii^  okWIcvjr^ 't*^  A^AXflLv^^,^ 

ALIi)TTMENTS : 

Six  reservations  have  been  allotted,  aggregatiiig  361  allottments,  as 
follows; 


)o 


Rinccn, 

Potrero, 

Pala, 


51  allottments . 
156  • 


15 


Sycuan 
Capitan  Grande 


17  allottments 


87 


The  allottments  are  small,  and  many  are  worthless  on  account  of  poor 
soil  and  lack  of  water. 


Temecula  Pechanga    85 


MISSION  INDIANS 
The  U.S.  Board  of  Indian  ConmissionerB,  in  their  report  for  1886, 
say  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California:  "No  one  can  visit 
those  Indians,  as  we  have  done,  or  read  the  reportswhich  describe  their 
condition  and  the  cruel  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for 
many  years,  without  indignation  and  shame.   Had  they  been  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  like  the  Sioux  or  the  Apaches,  they  would  have 
be<2n  abund<mtly  provided  for  long  ago.   But  they  are  a  quiet,  indus- 
trious, peace-loving  people.   And  so  they  have  endured  patiently  the 
inroads  of  greedy  white  men,  the  robbery  of  their  lands,  the  despoil- 
ing of  their  homes,  and  the  destruction  of  their  property."-  If^^^ww. 

Additional  matter  on  Mission  Indians,  Ibid,pp45-47and  79-83. 


Hittell  says  in  his  History  of  California  that  in  the  spring  of 
1772  the  converts  at  the  old  missions  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey  had 
bec9me  so  numerous  that  supplies  brought  by  the  ship  San  Antonia  were 
not  sufficient  to  feed  them  i  il  San  Diego  was  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned,  and  would  have  been  but  for  a  pack  train  sent  overland 
from  Monterey.  But  while  San  Diego  was  thus  relieved  Monterey  began' 
to  suffer  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  San  Antonia  whose  cargo  did  not 
arrive  for  months.  Then  Father  Junipero  called  upon  the  Indians; 
and  they  cheerfully  vndonook  to  collect  such  seeds  aad  nuts  as  the 


w 


ilderness  afforded.   Hist.Galif ,p345 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  PROSPERFiT  OF  THE  MISSIONS 

According  to  Hittell,  "The  missions  v/ere  in  their  most  flourish- 
ing temporal  condition  a  year  or  tv/o  before  they  v/ere  secularized. Jhey 
had  boon  growing  and  increasing  for  from  forty  to  sixty  years.   At 
the  beginning  of  1834  they  contained  upwards  of  30,000  neophytes,  whom 
they  held  in  subjection  and  whose  labor  tilled  their  fields,  herded 
their  flocks  and  augmented  the  value  of  their  possessions  and  proper- 
ties  in  all  directions.  They  had  upwards  of  420,000  cattle,  over  60,000 
horses  and  ltuIge,  over  320,000  sheep,  goats  and  hogs;  and  raised  annu- 
ally over  120,000  'fanogas'  ,  or  nearly  double  that  number  of  bushels, 
of  wheat,  maize,  beans  and  the  like.  "  (Hist.  Calif.  11,207) 

li.  1834  about  100,000  cattle  were  slaughtered— about  twice  as 
many  as  usual.-  .   "Ehe  hides  yielded  $2  each,  the  tallow  three  or 
four  times  as  much,  making  the  income  that  year  over  a  million  dollars. 


La  Perouse  visited  California  in  September  1786.  At  this  time 

the  Indian  population  of  the  mission  of  San  Carlos  (now  Monterey) 

numbered  740  persons  of  both  sexes,  including  children.  They  lived 

near  the  church  in  some  50  dome  shaped  huts,  of  brush  poorly  thatched 

height, 
with  straw,  each  a  out  6  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in^lrengtrh 


The  Santa  Clara  Valley,  called  by  the  Franciscans  'El  Llano  de 

los  Robles'  or  l^ain  of  the  Oaks,  was  discovered  by  Portola  in  1769 

and  occupied  as  a  mission  site  in  1777.  At  that  time  the  river 

(Guadalupe)  afforded  in  winter  an  abundance  of  salrr^oa,  and  the  oaks 

scattered  over  the  valley  bore  gro^t  quant ies  of  acorns.  These,  ana 

the  wild  oats  which  covered  the  country,  furnished  food  to  the  numer- 

ous  natives  whose  villages  were  seen  in  every  direction.  (Hittell.l 
409.) 


•     • 


One  of  their  first  exploits  after  the  founding  of  the  mission  was 


to  run  off  and  slaughter  some 


of  the  mules  belonging  to  the  soldiers. 


In  al^out  8  vears  the  nvjnber  of  Indians  taken  into  the  church  numbored 


nearly  799 


^.-^ov^;;^ 


^7^v?^ 


M^.^^  I  Y^^U f^  M2^<^_;:%^  c.^  .^aJ^^  ^Ifo.' A3.J0^ 


ih^Xl.d^J^c^^ck,:tK.  4"^^^^^^  ^-^^'--"t^K^  \C^ ^,  (,b^^lWo 


In  1848,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  ,  various  methods  were  adopted 
for  separating  it  from  the  gravel  ,   "  some  making  use  ofyv1ffi£^MMfa. 
others  of  closly  woven  Indians  baskets".  —Frost,  History  of  Calil., 
p  40,  1850. 


In  July  1826  Echeandia,  the  then  Goveraor^  issued  a  circular  for 

« 

the  emancipation^  from  mission  tutelage  of  all  such  Indians  v/ithin 
the  jurisdiction  of  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Monterey  as  might 
"be  found  qualified  to  become  Mexicans  Citizens.   In  the  same  circu- 
lar he  ordered  that  the  Missionaries  should  have  no  greater 
power  of  punishment  over  the  Indians  under  their  charge  than  a  father 
or  tutor  over  his  children  or  scholars,  and  limited  the  number  of 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  by  a  missionary  to  15. 

Three  years  later  the  same  Govenor  issued  an  order  to  release 


Qxid.   return  to  their  parents,  or  if  thejft  could  not  be  found,  to  de- 
liver  to  ^ t]ifi^j?^»eot-^lb*«ttJR',^*t^^^       children7of  v/hom  there  were 
large  numbers — serving  as  domestic  servants  and  slaves. 


A  Kentuckian  named  James   O.Pattie,who  visited  Los  Angeles  in 
1828, mentioned  the  use  of  native  asphalt  for  roofing.   He  says: 
"The  houses  have  flat  roofs,  covered  with  bituimOus  pitch,  hrouglit 
from  a  place  within  four  miles*  of  the  tov/n,  where  this  article 
hoils  up  from  the  earth.   As  the  liquid  rises,  hollow  hubbies  lilce 
a  shell  of  a  large  size,  are  formed.  Waen   they  burst,  the  noise 
is  heard  distinctly  in  the  tovm.   The  material  is  obtained  by 
brealcing  off  portions,  that  have  become  hard,  with  aii  axe,  or 
something  of  the  kind.   The  large  pieces  thus  separated,  are  laid 
on  the  roof,  previously  covered  with  earth,  througli  which  the  pitch 
cannot  penetrate,  when  it  is  rendered  liquid  again  by  the  heat  of 


the  sun." 


H 
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MISSION  INDIA!>!  RESERVATIOKS  AlID  VILLAGES  III  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  1894. 
(Francisco  Estudillo  in  Report  Coranr.  Indian  Affrs.  for  1894, p. 

123,1895)  ^"^T"   T^ 

Yuma  Reservation    531    Yuma 


Saboba  or  San  Jacinto  146 


Mesa  Grande  Reserv. 
Potrero  Reserv. 
Tule  River  Res. 
Cahuilla  Res. 
Capitan  Grande  Res. 
Sycuan  Res. 
Santa  Ysabel  Res. 
San  Manuel  Res. 
Temecula  Res. 
Rincon  Res. 
Lob  Coyotes  Res. 
Agua  CalienteRes. 


178 

255 

184 

259 

100 

58 

75 

38 

189 

130 

127 


Campo  Res.  21 
Cuyapipe  Res.l-lowj^tHjoh\39 
Paima  Res.         46 


Santa  Rosa  Res. 
Pala  Res. 
Augustine  Res. 
Cabazon  Res. 
Torres  Res. 


51 

53 
43 
96 
265 


San  Luis  Reyl^-^V'^l'f^^M^^^^'^Kl 
San  Luis  Rey 

San  Luis  Rey  |^NilTft^Ue.v\iViLj^i(p.i\t). 

Tule  Rivers 

Cahuilla 

Dieguino 

Dieguino 

Dieguino  Ls--^^^^*^j  ^"^^^T^-»^'^  ^ 

Serrano 


Twenty -nine  Palms  Res.  13 

On  Warner  Ranch  tyUVa,^«.C); 

Puerta  de  la  Cruz  11 

Agua  Caliente  152 

Puerta  Ignoria  51 

San  Luis  Rey  village  50 

San  FeliDe  village  78 

Morongo  Res. 3?,  228 


San  Luis  Rey 

San  Luis  Rey 

San  Luis  Rey 

Cahuilla 

Dieguino 

Dieguino 

San  Luis  Rey 

Cahuilla 

San  Luis  Rey 

Cahuilla 

Cahuilla 

Cahuilla 

Cahuilla 
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San  Luis  Rey^r,   i  .   ui  «^  ^ 

San  Luis  Rey  ^^t^^ 

San  Luis  Rev  3  ^V^^^^-^^^^^^^^.fi^s 
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Rey 
San  Luis  Rey 

San  Luis  Rey  ^  ^^      .  ^  os^/  ^-i 
Dieguino  ic.xti^V^i^^^otoL'wo  u.v.«^>u|t^,((,H^.^ 
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C/e<^r  Uke.  TnJi<3r><, 
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Kon-hom  tatltah.—  Guerneville  tribe  ("talk 
almost  like  us")  [kpck^^.w^  cC-^u^^O 
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Yolboo-too-i  .    .   .  Given  by  Barrett  as  village  near  west  bank 
Scott  Creek  2  miles  SSW  of  Upper  lake  town.     Written 
Yo-Yoo-too-ea  by  Palmer   (1881)  who  located  it  on  Tule  Lake, 
Svnonvniv;     Yobutui .  Barrett  190e,cVWo-S:to<^,To..u.,^^.\?^,vn.»io'4 

Yo-voo-too-«a,  Palmer  1881. 


A 

>\:i  ^ 


w  y'^" 


cx^ce.. 
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Clear  Lake  Pomo^^4^ 


3/ 


\ 


/ 


Mi- ye  .    .    .  aiven  by  Barrett  as  village  ax,  io«v-  ui  i.*xx»  v» 
extreme  west  side  Upper  L^ake  Valley,  a  little  north  of 
Scott  Creek  where  it  cuts  divide , between  Tule  Lake  and 

Upper  Lake  Valley.     Spelled  Ig^  by  Kroeber  who  calls 

/   \  »       en  -I 

it  an  important  village.     Dv)ust  be  Ki-yow-bah  =  .-c?w>^  J 

Synonyim^:  ^kiyj .  Barrett  i908.  ivvvxvo-j.ovT=oY .  t'^ '^^ 
^      ^  ^    jrab^Handbook  Ifrom  Kroeber  MS)  1907. 

Hfeyi.  Kroeber.  Hdbook. Indians  Calif..  231,   192& 


I       t  II         "    I""  •  'iv  ■  i.i  n 


9' 


.Mah-mah^-mah-mah-- oo  .  •  •  Giver\by  Barrett  as  vilTagi 
point  projecting  into  Tule  L^ke  from  north  shore  near 


outlet* 

Synonymy:     Mamamamau  ^  9^rrett\l908% 


\i  ■:  - 


} 


Maivi(  Barret^l908)   .  V  .  See  Mi- ye' 


f  / 
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Majmmamau  (BarrettJ(1908)  / 


•   See  Mah-mah-mah-mah- 00  • 
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VTZ    R24UI3I  OF  TH-:  TY-U-GA3 

By  Pioneer 

C  Hutching* a  California    lag^zine  Vol.1, 
355-3D9,   Feb.   l^'S?.') 

Jpeaks  of  Clear  Lnice  Indi-^na  as 
'!ay-^C''aa8,   and  quotes  a  chief  of  the 
Ty-u-f^a  to  the  effsct  that  the  Clear 
Lake  country  foraerly  belonged  to  the 
T^oi^a  but  was  token  fro.a  the-i  by  their 
e^eniea  the    tayacaaa. 

The  story  is  interesting  if  true  but 

is  suspiciously  poetical* 


1 


Legend  of  the  Ty-u-r?^3  a'^a    ayacnaa, 
Tajdor,   Calif.   Far  nor,   ;  larch  1j,   1^61, 
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Ltapillorai  Ranch 
Near  Clear  Lake,  Lake  6o,,  na3.if« 


Ct.  Bailey,  Special  A^ent,  reported  300  Indians  in  1858 
on  Lupillorai  Ranch  Hear.  Ole^ir  Lake.     In  Bpringtdme  and  harvest 
the  men  went  to  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleye  and  hired  thwiB  Ovor 
to  farmers  at.  good  wages.     The  owners  of  the  ranches  found  it 
to  their  adva^itage  to  protect,  aid  find  encourage  the  Indians. 
Thdy  nuide  capital  vaqueroa  and  any  n  iciber  could  be  had  at  a 
moderate  pr'oe. 

Kept.  Coroor.  Ind.  Affrs.  for  18:  8,  p.  6.%,  1858.     Mesa 
&  Docs.  H.R.  35th  Cong.   2d  Seas.  Kx.  Doo.   2,  1858. 


INDIAIIS  OF  LIJPILLOMI  RAIICH  IN  1858 
*'Upon  the  Lupillomi  ranch  near  Clear  Lake  there  are  some  300 
Indiana,  the  only  really  prosperous  and  happy  ones  I  saw  in  Califor- 
nia.  These  Indians,  with  the  permission  and  by  the  aid  of  the  ran- 
chero,  cultivate  several  fields  near  the  edge  of  the  Lake;  and  with 
the  products  of  these,  and  the  fish  which  abound  in  the  lake,  subsis 
themselves  com.fortably.   In  spring  time  and  harvest  the  m.en  go  down 
into  Napa  and  Sonom.a  Valleys  and  hire  them.selves  at  good  wages  to  the 
farmers  there,  and  thus  procure  the  m.eans  of  clothing  themselves  and 
families.   The  owner  of  the  ranch  finds  his  advantage  in  thus  pro- 
tecting, encouraging,  and  aiding  these  Indians.   They  make  capital 
vaqueros,  and  he  can  obtain  the  services  of  almost  any  number  at  a 
m.oderate  priced   '--G.  Bailey,  Special  Agent  Indian  Service,  in  repl 
to  Commr.  Indian  Affairs,  Senate  Doc.l,  35th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
p  656,  1858.   &^^  H--^^- ^»+4^^^.m,p.  .«,,««.H.K  ,^ 


t^.^^r^^  iL.   .  l'^'^?'* 


In  the  case  of  the  Pomoan  trihes  c£  the  Clear  Lake 
region  the  Commissioners  made  their  best  showing,  for  they  camped 
on  the  Lake  long  enough  to  learn  the  names  of  most  of  the  tribes. 
The  proper  names  of  these  tribes  as  used  by  themselves,  and  the 
names  given  by  the  Commissioners,  are  as  follow: 

CLEAR  LAKE  TEIBSS 
_j^^^^^....   H  thp...1ves  ^i.^eo  recorded  by  OommissioMXS. 

Bo'-al-kaiah   Mo-al-kai 

Dan-no'-kah    - Dan-no-ha-bo 

El-lem'-f  0    -  - How-ku-ma  V 

'  Ham'-fo  (or  Oo'-tim-fo) CNot    obtained] 

Hab'-be-naipo     --------  Ha-bi-na-po 

Ho-al'-lek tNot  obtained] 

/v^v,  _ Cha-nel-kai  ^ 

Ki-yow-bah        _  -  -  - 

,-  ,  T         )(/„„  «  Ca-lana-po 

Ku-lan-na-po     -  °  ^ 

T-    A     vov,'  i-.™'mi     ■ Me-dani-a-dec  (Santa  Rosa  tribe- 

ke-da-kah-tum-mi     -  -  - 

not   a  Clear  Lake  tribe) 

riu  '  1  _  _  -  -  -  Che-com 

She-kum  —  - 


^^o^,:^=m  i^eaniLg  Fishermen)  is  the  name  applied  to  the 

R.lphnr  Bank  ^  -1  emif o  by  the  Kll'-laP-nr-po..  The  SUemfo 
are  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Lower  Lake  Hamfo. 

y§ha=nel^  (or  ke-ah)  is  the  n^e  of  a  fomer  Ki -ypw-ib^h  village 
in  the  hills  NW  of  Upper  Lake. 


iyyKC 


.  /  Cihf.  '  fg'l 


CenVaJl - N orthficn  ColiforAKX  :   Not+h  oC-  Son  ^t«.i\i\^co  B<M.y 


GRA3SH0Pr2R  /OOi)  Al^Ot.'G  THK  IIIJlANS  H^LiSDI/.TELY  HO^^H 

0?  SAN  FRAMCI3C0  BAY 

Itoriano  G.  Vallejo  in  his  5-volume  IS  History  of  Celifornia 
now  in  the  Bancroft  Library  (Vol.  I.  Page  12-13).  etetes  that 
these  tribes  "oooked  a  great  deal  a  kir.d  of  locust  which  was 
called  chnpnl  or  ahirpnlm.    ?hoy  stored  tons  of  these  to  eat  in 
the  winter.     They  secured  the  fihnpuIftS  this  way.     They  set  fire 
to  two  or  three  leftguos  of  le\fel  country.     The  fthfi.  ulflB  dis- 
turbed by  the  smoke,  sourht  shelter  in  the  i3lfmta  and  shrubs 
and  when  th«  fire  passed  over  them,  it  singed  their  wings  and 
80  prevented  thm  from  flying  away.     Then  the  indiens  oeme 
along,  filled  their  b:.pket8  with  the  poor  singed  creatures  and 
took  thorn  to  their  huts  or  tugnrioa.     Here  they  ground  thorn  in 
their  matHtea  and  then  mc'-de  with  then  a  kind  of   .orridge  a  la 
pi«monteaa.  the  only  difference  bein<i  thi  t   the  Piedcontcse 
boiled  the  water  in  copper  pots  and  the  indir.ns  made  use  of 
reed  vessels  which  they  put  in  r  hole  or  excevation  th^ t  they 

ft 

dug  in  the  ground  next  to  another  hole  in  .vhich  they  put 
stones  heated  in  the  fire.     They  put  oeveral  gallons  of  wfcter 
into  these  reed  pots  and  mixed  it  with  the  ground  ahapttlfla 
and  boiled  it  by  putting  in  the  hot  stones.     While  the  water 
boiled  they  stirred  the  shmils.  flour  with  a  stick  and  when 
they  thought  it  had  boiled  sufficiently  they  took  the  ptonea 
out  of  t>e  basket,  left  the  porridge  or  aifllft  to  oool  and 
when  cold,  ate  it.     To  take  out  th-^  stones  from  the  bottom  of 
the  b  sket  thoy  au^de  use  of  a  network  of  branches  made  In  the 

form  of  a  spoon." 


•> 


Fernandez    2 


NOTES  ON  INDIAN  TRIBES     NORTH  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 


Jose  Fernandez  (a  soldier  at  the  San  Franci 


SCO 


dio  in  1818,  Captain  in  1845.  and  later  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Alcalde  in  San  Jose)  in  notes  given  to  the  Ban- 
croft  Libraiy  writes  as  follows  about  the  Indians  north 
of  San  Francisco  Bay« 

■the  Sativomies  Indians  who  dwelt  in  this  place  [Santa 
Rosa].*  ^  [46] 

"the  reverend  fathers  and  commander-general  Jose  [87] 

Figueroa,  thinking  it  would  be  useful  for  the  salvation 
of  the  people  of  the  tribes  of  Sativomies,  Gainameros , 
and  Mavacmas  to  found  a  mission  in  Santa  Rosa** 

■For  the  Indians  of  the  Sativomi  tribe  were  very  great  [88 

n  w 

warriors;   they  fought  the  whites  willy-nilly  --  not  only 

when  they  encountered  them,  but  they  also  sought  them 

out.     The  governors  of  California  did  all  in  their  power 

to  conquer  them,  but  never  succeeded*     I  have  taken  part 

in  a  campaign  in  which  the  most  gallant  of  our  commanders, 

Salvador  Vallejo,  led  the  advance;  but  although  we  sue- 

ceeded  in  killing  a  great  number  of  their  warriors,  we 

could  not  make  thm  ask  for  terms  of  peace*     In  1839 

Commander  M.  J.  Vallejo  tried  anew  to  found  a  mission 

•  

in  the  environs  of  Santa  Hosa,  but  did  not  succeed  for 
the  missionaries  refused  to  second  his  designs*  »» 


■To  the  worthiness  of  Gen.Figueroa  also  is  due  in         [91] 
great  part  the  pacification  of  the  Indians  of  the  nor- 
thern part  of  California,  for  althpugh  many  persons  want 
to  give  praise  to  Gai.  Vallejo  (liio  is  my  friend  and  at        ^ 
whose  hands  I  have  received  many  favors)  and  to  his 
factotiM,  the  chief  Solano,  I  cannot  help  publishing  the 
fact  that  the  submission  of  the  tribes  of  Napas.  Cavnar 
meros .  Napaj  os .  Mavakmas.  and  Lapuvcmi  is  in  great  part 
due  to  Gen.  Jose  Figueroa,  but  Gen.  Vallejo,  Solano,  and 
Capt.  Salvador  Vallejo  are  the  persons  who  have  held  the 
Sativomi  in  check ,  and  it  was  Capt .  Vail  eg  o  who  took  the 
terrible  Zampay  prisoner,  who  was  lassoed  by  the  cele- 
brated Cantua,  who  in  1847  figured  in  a  prominent  manner 
in  the  politics  of  the  country. 


•      •  • 


The  warriors  of  these  ungodly  tribe*  used  a  great  num- 
ber of  arrows  and  flints  ,  but  they  also  had  many  fire- 
arms, lances,  and  sabres,  obtained  frcan  the  Russians  in 
exchax^e  for  beaver  skins  or  salvaged  from  vessels  cast 
up  on  the  shores.     How  these  arms  came  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians,  no  one  knew  for  a  certainty,  [92] 
but  I  am  certain  that  they  had  them  for  I  secured  some 

on  the  last  campaign. 

These  gentile  tribes  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
backwardness  and  insecurity  of  our  country,  for  so  great 
was  the  fear  that  they  inspired,  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  found  towns  far  from  the  presidios.     For  that  reason, 
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desirouB  of  puttii^g  an  end  to  a  etete  of  affaire  which    [92] 
ought  never  to  have  exd«ted  for  bo  long  a  time,  Alferez 
M.  J.  Vallejo  with  the  forces  at  his  command  was  ordered 
to  seize  Succara»  chief  of  tY^e  Sativomi .     But  the  infidel 
chief,  who  through  his  spies  had  opportune  notice  of  the 
arrived  of  the  Christiana,  arranged  his  people,  armed 
with  bows  and  sling«,   in  a  defile  difficult  of  access, 
and  dischai^ed  a  multitude  of  arrows  on  the  attacking    [95] 
party,  followed  by  a  rain  of  stones*     This  unlookedfor 
attack  created  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  native  sol- 
diers, who  before  they  had  time  to  prepare  themselves 
for  defense,  lost  2  captains  and  8  soldiers,  besides 
suffering  a  great  many  wounds.  •     But  after  a  fierce  com- 
bat our  people  were  able  to  dislodge  them  and  took  300 
prisoners  includirig  men  and  women.     Succaxa  was  routed  at 
a  late  hour  at  night.     It  happened  that  there  was  a  heavy 
storm  that  prevented  the  native  forces  from  pursuirg 
them.     But  the  Indians,  judges  of  the  mountains  and  of 

their  rugged  paths,  returned  to  reassemble  at  a  point 

I, 

known  by  the  name  of  Suseei   , where  the  heathen  amount irg 
to  2000  warriors,  were  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Alferez 
Vallejo,  who  took  many  prisoners  and  killed  80.     After 
the  battle,  the  night  being  already  far  advanced,  they 
proposed  terms  of  peace  which  the  gentiles  did  not  ac- 
cept because  the  emissaries,  who  had  be^  sent  to  ask 
aid  of  the  other  Indian  families  that  roved  in  the 


> 
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vicinity,  had  returned  and  they  were  preparing  to  give   [93] 

battle  anew. 

The  governor's  interpreters  were  treated  with  scorn 
and  Succara  actually  began  to  pursue  the  varjguard  with 
the  gentile  forces,  his  object  beii«  to  confine  than  in  a 
small  circle  to  prevent  their  arriving  alive.   (They  had 
transported  themselves  here  with  great  difficulty,  for 
our  ccranisariat  was  not  even  well  organized.) 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  llferez  Vallejo,  whose  forces  were  not  sufficient  to 
resist  so  many  heathen,  he  sent  me  a  message  by  a  swift 
runner  to  Monter^  askir^  for  the  immediate  consignment 
of  600  neophytes  and  a  correi^i ending  number  of  soldiers. 

Ihen  I  received  these  instructions  my  subalterns  were 
encamped  in  Suscol.     Without  hesitating  I  went  forward 
with  the  few  forces  at  my  disposal ,  and  marched  to  this 
point  with  only  300  beasts  of  burden  —  mules  and  burros 
and  in  good  time  added  my  forces  to  those  of  Alferez 
Vallejo,  and  attacking  the  Indians  from  right  and  left 
put  than  to  rout,  and  hostilities  were  suspended.     And 
on  the  Petaluma  River  (at  a  distance  of  9  miles  from  the 
place  where  later  the  city  of  Sonocia  waw  founded)  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon  with  the  Indians,  for 
intimidated  by  our  numbers  and  perhaps  terrorized  by 
their  fresh  havoc,  they  accepted  my  tenns,  promising  to 
abandon  their  raids,  free  the  Califomians  and  guysunes 


,t 
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whom  they  had  taken  captive,  and  also  to  return  the 
horeee  they  had  stolen.     Peace  secured  with  Succara's 
Indians,  Gen.  Figueroa  resolved  to  found  a  tcwn." 

"Gen.  Figueroa  and  Alf erez  received  firm,  cordial ,  and  [96] 
efficacious  aid  at  the  hands  of  Solano ,  then  chief  of  the 

* 

Suvsunes  and  Cavnameroe." 

"During  the  period  that  Alvarado  was  governor,  many      [100] 
affairs  of  social  and  political   importance  took  place  in 
the  country;  one  of  these  was  the  victory  which  the  Cali- 
fornia troops  under  Salvador  Vail ejoc  secured  over  the 
formidable  hosts  of  Zampay,  the  most  cruel  Indian  that 
ever  lived  in  Anerica.     It  was  said  that  Zampay  would 
drink  human  blood.     Zan^pay  was  lassoed  by  Cantua  July  10, 
1837  through  the  efforts  of  Prince  Solano.     His  life  was 
pardoned,  and  he  was  pemitted  to  liv^n  Sonocia,  where  he 
was  baptized  by  the  missionary  and  made  a  friend  of  the 
Christians,  and  lived  many  years  devoted  to  work  in  the 
fields  and  taking  care  of  cattle. • 

"In  justice  to  this  warrior  [Solano]  I  do  not  doubt      [105]| 
that  he  contrabtit-ed  in  a  splendid  manner  to  the  triumph 
of  the  whites  over  the  barbarous  heathen  of  the  gatiyomi 
and  YigitoJB  tribe-* 


—■I" 


Jose  Fernandez.  Cosas  de  California  [California  Affairs], 
MS.  Bancroft  Library,  pp.  46.  87,.  88-96.  100,  108,  1874. 
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INDIANS  OP  NORTH  &  CENTRi'L  CALIPOBNIA  l,^  Vn.cLVau^o. 

Mariano  G.  Vallejo  in  an  introductory  chapter  to  hia  5-to1. 
MS  Hist,  of  Calif,  gives  the  following  general  notes  on  the  Calif. 

Indians.  ^^^^ 

"In  Alta  California  there  was  an  epoch  in  which  the  ram^  (i) 

ber  of  dialects  in  use  among  the  Indians  exceeded  200  and  in  the 
territory  in  the  possession  of  the  missions  which  did  not  cover 
300  leagues  there  were  in  use  ahout  40  different  languages,  of 
which  Rther  Junipero  Serra  made  note.  Although  it  is  not  too  (s) 
late  to  gather  data  ahout  the  customs  of  the  Calif.  Indians^for 
Roasa.  Marcelo,  Dorotea  Valdez^and  one  other  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old  are  still  living,  nevertheless  we  cannot  from  these 
old  people  assure  ourselves  of  anything  which  would  give  light 
on  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Calif.  Indians,  for  the  tra- 
ditions were  known  only  to  the  astrologers  and  prophets  of  the 
tribes,  and  as  these  spoke  a  language  ijnknowi  to  the  bth«r 
Indians,  and  also  possessed  the  secret  of  their  m^ilkc. 
signs  which  were  not  taught  to  the.  prof  ant,  it  is  evidant  that 
unless  some  prophet  could  be  resurrected,  nothing  could  be  known 

in  this  particular. 

It  is  known  to  all  Calif  omians  that  the  60,000  Indians 
that  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Tulares  had  entire  faith  in 
what  the  astrologers  said,  who  pretending  to  be  descendants  of 
the  coyotes  and  as  such  of  divine  origin,  exercised  the  horri- 
ble  and  infamous  right  of  BaaaJA  throughout  all  the  length  of 
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their  lands.  They  could  without  exception  take  the  maid-  [o) 
ens  that  pleased  them  and  if  the  unhappy  ones  resisted, 
their  mother,  father  or  brother  helped  overcome  the  victim. 
This  procedure  on  the  part  of  parents  and  relatives  ought  (§) 
not  to  cause  surprise  because  in  those  times  a  family  con- 
sidered itself  honored  by  the^fact  of  having  delivered  one 
of  its  dau^ters  or  relatives  to  the  infamous  astrologers. 

In  almost  all  the  gentile  tribes  there  abounded  a 
class  of  men  called  iovas.  They  used  to  dress  their  hair 
like  the  women  and  pcint  their  faces  and  bodies  in  the 
same  way  the  women  did.  They  painted  themselves  in  the 
following  way  ;  They  took  a  fishbone  in  their  hands  and 
made  the  blood  run  from  arras  and  thighs.  Then  taking  a 
bone  of  deer  ground  together  with  burned  wood  which  they 
also  ground,  they  introduced  the  whole  into  the  flesh, 
where  it  stuck  and  producdd  rays  or  whatever  design  they 
drew,  on  the  outside. 

The  astrologers  had  very  exact  knowledge  of  all 
poisonous  herbs  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  them 
to  destroy  their  enemies  or  rivals  whom  they  feared.  The 
Indians  of  the  Tulare  valley  also  painted  the  eyebrows,  © 
arms,  foreheads,  knees,  and  thi,  hs  of  t'le  women.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  adorning  themselves  with  shells  of 
e^ltcTs, oii^aWjts., and  even  the  little  mussel  shells.  But 
it  shcuW  te  seid  in  their  honor  that  their  love  of 
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ostentation  was  no  obstacle  to  their  dedicating  themselves  (?) 
to  all  kinds  of  work.  They  made  baskets,  cut  firewood, 
prepared  the  skins  of  animals  which  their  husbands  hunted 
or  took  with  the  snares  thet  they  had  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  also  prepared  the  food.  Th« 
Indian  women  of  old  California  were  much  addicted  to  clean- 
liness; morning  and  evening  they  washed  the  entire  body. 
They  combed  their  hair  with  combs  which  they  themselves 
madi  from  the  horns  of  animals  or  even  fishbones,  scrap- 
ing the  bones  and  horns  with  sharp  stones  to  ^ich  they 
gave  the  name  of  flints  fpedemales)  and  in  this  simple 
manner  made  their  combs,  which  if  not  as  showy  as  those  of 
our  day,  were  not  lacking  in  equal  usefulness. 

These  Indian  women  were  very  virtuous,  rarely  violat- 
ing 'the  duties  of  wifehood,  but  after  the  white  people 
invaded  their  lands  the  morality  of  the  Indian  women  de- 
cayed considerably.  The  Galifiamia  Indians  have  a  great 
hatred  of  the  Mariiones.  and  they  pennit  them  to  live 
among  them  only  because  they  are  protegees  of  the  astrol- 
ogers, for  they  say  under  their  breath  thft  the  outrages 
committed  by  these  classes  of  men  would  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  tribe.  It  is  known  that  the  Indian 
warriors  avoid  contact  with  this  class  of  persons  for 
thTy  do  not  pennit  them  to  bear  arms  or  give  them  any  part 
in  the  administration  of  their  affairs;  much  less  do  they 
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permit  them  to  take  part  in  social  activities.  (&) 

It  has  been  told  me  by  the  great  chief  of  the  2fiXS]UL 
tribe  ,  Sam  Yeto  (brave  hand),  who  took  the  name  of  Solano 
when  he  became  a  Christian,  that  in  some  families  the  Marl- 

0 

Jones  sleep  with  the  married  women,  and  their  husbands  do 
not  ohject.  They  work  with  the  waraen,  take  care  of  the  dhil- 
dren,  and  get  more  or  less  intoxicated.  They  do  not  "become 
intoxicated  by  drinking  liquor  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
whites  and  negroes,  but  they  smoke  the  leaves  of  an  he  A 
called  pespivata  and  also  use  several  decoctions  of  the  same 
herb  which  has  the  agreeable  effect  of  making  thei^  sleep 
whole  daysi [during  which,  as  some  of  the  loathsome  creatures 
tell  ma,  they  have  beautiful  dreams.  Doctor  Alva,  a  Mexi- 
can doctor  of  great  knowledge,  who   in  1837  penetrated  to 
the  places  where  the  Indians  of  the  Tulare  had  their  ran- 
cheria,  examined  the  perspivata  herb  and  after  careful  anal- 
ysis declared  that  it  undoubtedly  produced  the  same  effect 
as  Dover  powders;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  continued  use 
of  this  herb  is  damaging  to  the  health,  and  I  have  noted 
that  inveterate  smokers  of  it  do  not  have  clear  eyes  like 
the  other  Indians;  thevt  complexion  is  yellowish,  they  go 
like  tired  mules ,  and  youths  of  tender  age  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  octogenarians.  Doctor  Alva  attributes  this 
premature  decay  to  the  use  of  this  sleeping  herb  rather 
than  to  fatigue  of  body  due  to  dissolute  life. 

The  -SuYsun. .Licatiut.  -Satiyomi.  -Boguea.  Mavacma .  Napaio. 
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and  'Sonom  tribes  were  of  a  strong  and  robust  race  and  the  Q 
men  from  childhood  were  accustomed  to  the  most  difficult 
labor.  .  .fThe  tribes  that  live  in  the  neighborhood  of    @ 
Santa  Clara.  Napa,  and  Sonoma,  burden  themselves  with  only 
one  wife  and  she  accompanies  them  on  their  wars.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  women  to  carry  the  food  and  the  children. 

All  the  Indians  until  1836  were  very  prolific  and  each 
average  marriage  produced  6  descendants,  of  whom  except  for 
those  who  perished  in  war,  five-ei^ths  lived  to  be  37 

years  old* 

Adultery  was  very  eeverftly  punished  thron^qut  the 

extent  of  all  northern  California.  Some  of  the  tribes  beat 
the  adulterer  with  sticks  that  had  a  wei^t  of  hide  tied 
to  the  end.  and  lashed  the  shoulders  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  the  criminal  great  pain, for  it  cut  t.e  skin  and  made 
the  blood  run.  If  the  transgression  had  been  committed 
with  a  married  woman,  the  criminal  received  a  hundrtd 
lashes,  in  most  instances  given  by  the  husband;  if  with  an 
unmarried  women  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of Il4 
years,  the  offender  received  300  lashes  and  furthermore 
was  left  all  day  and  all  night  tied  to  a  tree  so  that  his 
punishment  served  as  a  warning  to  the  entire  tribe.  They 
also  tied  the  woman  to  the  same  tree.  In  the  cases  above 
referred  to  they  did  not  molest  the  woman  for  they  consid*. 
ered  her  sufficiently  punished  with  the  shame  of  being 
deprived  of  her  eyebrows,  for  if  they  surprised  a  woman 
committing  adultery  they  pulled  oul  her  eyebrows  and 


® 
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cut  her  hair. 


ThQ-^LachjTBiaa  Indians  when  they  captured  Indians  be-( 
longing  to  a  trihe  of  their  enemies,  maltreated  their  feet, 
so  that  they  could  walk  only  with  great  pain,  and  after 
they  were  healed,  employed  them  in  the  most  humiliating 
labor  of  their  huts.  In  general  the  -Indians  turn  over  the 
most  difficult  work  to  their  women  and  they  in  turn  pul 
all  their  responsibilities  on  their  unhappy  slaves* 

The  *  l^sunes >  - ^Sonomas .  ^T^apajoB>  ^Licatiuts,  and 
^Sativomits  were  great  warriors*   They  lived  by  means  of 
war  and  hunting  and  although  they  had  no  firearms,  they 
killed  bears,  lions  and  deer.  Hunting  did  not  cost  them 
much  lab0r  because  the  deer,  antelope,  bears,  rabbits, 
hares,  ducks  and  quail -.lalso  wild  geese,  turtle  doves, 
pigeons  and  cranes  were  found  in  great  abundance.  The 
^Dirds  of  body"^,  more  especially  ducks  they  hunted  with 
sticks  and  their  number  was  so  great  they  were  accounted 
a  plague. 

They  also  cooked  a  great  daal  a  kind  of  locust 
which  was  called  chapul  or  chapul#>  They  stored  tonw 
of  these  to  eat  in  the  winter.  They  secured  the  filiflr 
pules  this  way.  They  set  fire  to  two  or  three  leagues 
of  level  country.  The  chapules  disturbed  by  the  smoke. 


sought  shelter  in  the  plants  and  shrubs  and  when  the 
fire  passed  over  them,  it  singed  their  wings  and  so 
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(S) 
prevented  them  from  flying  away.  Then  the  Indians  came  along, 

filled  their  baskets  with  the  poor  singed  creatures  and  took 
them  to  their  huts  or  tnerurios.  Here  they  ground  them  in 
their  met  a  tew  and  then  made  with  them  a  kind  of  pom^oe  aj^ 
piemontesa,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Piamontese 
boiled  the  water  in  copper  pots  and  the  Indians  made  use 
of  reed  vessels  which  they  put  in  a  hole  or  £iCcaMa1\oYi"tV\(x\"\V\e\j 
dug  in  the  ground  next  to  another  hole  in  which  they  put  stones 
heated  in  the  fire.  [Yhey  put  sevBtal  gallons  of  water  into   ® 

and 


i 


these  reed  pots  and  mixed  it  with  the  ground  ch 


boiled  it  by  putting  in  the  hot  stones.  While  the  water 
boiled  they  stirred  the  chapule  floi^r  with  a  stick  and  when 
they  thought  it  had  boiled  sufficiently  they  took  the  stones 
out  of  the  basket,  left  the  pfftT\Aiie  or  atole  to  cool  and 
when  cold,  ate  it.  To  take  out  the  stones  from  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  they  made  use  of  a  network  of  branches  made 
in  the  form  of  a  spoon. 

The  tribes  that  dwelt  in  the  place  that  today  we  know 
by  the  name  of  Red  Bluff  used  to  whip  the  women  adulterers 
and  when  they  died  under  the  lash,  they  buried  them  stand- 
ing, putting  a  heavy  stone  on  their  head^s.  Other  corpses 
were  buried  in  a  posture  as  if  they  were  all  drawn  together, 
the  arms,  feet,  and  thighs  tied  to  prevent  them  from 
escaping  and  going  to  live  in  other  places^ 

It  was  believed  by  some  of  the  J^ndians  of  the  northenn 
part  of  California  that  when  some  of  them  died,  they  went   (I^ 
to  pass  a  moon  in  the  Meyacma  Mountain,  another  moon  on 


I 
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Mount  Hood,  and  from  there  they  crossed  to  the  other  side  (u^ 
of  the  sea  where  they  stayed  three  moons,  and  then  from 
this  time  the  astrologers  said  that  the  spirits  passed 
throu^  Julupa,  touched  on  Mt  •  Tamalpais,  rested  for  some 
time  on  Mount  Diablo,  which  they  knew  by  the  name  of  Bolgon: 
and  after  so  long  a  voyagi  the  souls  returned  to  the  place 
in  which  they  were  buried.  How  or  where  this  belief  had 
its  origin  was  not  known  by  the  astrologers  of  my  epoch, 
but  it  is  an  undenisble  fact  that  it  was  blindly  believed 
by  all  the  Indians • 

Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  Recuerdos  Historicos  y  Personales^U-vo^^^'v^S* 
[Historical  and  Personal  Recollections]  ,'^p.  4-14, 
Vol.  I,  MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1875.    A 
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EARLY  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS 


N  OP  SAN  PR/^NCI3C0  BAY 


Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Alta  California 
1836-42,  in  his  5-vol.  MS  Hist,  of  Calif,  preserved  in  Bancroft 
Library,  notes  the  following  encounters  with  Indians  while 
engaged  in  laying  out. the  town  of  Sonoma  in  1834. 

*•  .  .  I  was  order-ed  to  found  the  town  of  Sonoma,  and  con-   [11] 
forming  to  this  ordor  in  June  1834,  I  embarked  with  80  cavalry 
in  two  schooners  and  set  sail  for  the  embarcadero  of  Sonoma. 
But  as  I  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  currents,  our  voyage, 
lasted  14  days.  Our  first  misfortune  was  off  Point  Novata 
where  the  vessels  were  stranded.  ^Vhile  we  were  stranded  there 
the  Indians  came  crowding  up  on  the  shore  and  aimed  a  shower 
of  arrows  at  us  from  the  land,  but  when  th^y  saw  that  the  ar- 
rows did  us  no  harm  beca\:©e  they  did  not  reach  us,  they  dived 
into  the  water,  thinking  to  bring  the  vessel^ ashore,  but  many 
of  them  we.re  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
could  draw  their  bodies  up  from  the  mire  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty; others  more  audacious  started  to  swim,  hoping  to  reach 
the  vessels  which  were  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  shore    [12] 

*  ■     ■ 

but  the  salute  from  our  guns,  at   their  approach,  frightened 
them  so   that    they  hurriedly  threw  into  the   water  the   quiver  of 
arrows   that  they  carried,  and   diving  from  time   to  time   to  con- 
ceal themselves,   they  returned  to   the   shore  where  their  com- 
panions av;aited  them.     I   think  that  the  number  of  Indians 
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that  perished  on  this  occasion  was  ahout  fifty,  although  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  number  wes  much  greater. 

When  the  ships  were  in  a  condition  to  proceed,  we  made 
our  way  toward  the  emharcadero  of  Padre  Ventura  (now  known 
hy  the  name  of  Lakeville)  where  I  disembarked  my  forces  and     [12j 
pitched  my  tents.   I  remained  in  this  place  two  days  with 
great  profit,  for  I  succeeded  in  making  treaties  with  the 
■Licatiut  tribe,  who  aware  of  the  way  in  which  I  had  treated  the 
Indians  who  wanted  to  board  our  boats  when  we  were  stranded  at 
Novate,  did  not  hesitate  to  yield  to  my  proposal  to  live  in  com- 
plete peace  with  them  and  to  respect  their  rights  and  property 

Concluding  these  treaties  with  the -Licatiuta ,  I  embarked    £l?j 
with  my  people  and  making  soundings  for  the  channel,  after 
three  days  of  sailing,  anchored  in  the  place  then  known  as 
Punta  Tolai,  now  called  Midshipman  Creek;  there  we  rested  a 
day  and  a  night  and  after  looking  about  the  surrounding  country 
and  finding  the  way  impassible,  I  gave  the  order  for  the  troop 
to  reembark  and  after  three  hours  sail  we  came  to  the  Strait 
of  Sonoma  and  entering  it  stopped  at  Pulpula,  now  Poppe  land- 
ing. There  we  encountered  the  chief  Pulpula  and  the  great 
chief  Solano,  who  awaited  me  with  300G  warriors,  and  had  in     [14] 
their  charge  the  soldiers  Nicolas  Higuera,  Manuel  Cf.ntua, 
JPrancisco  Higuera,  Ignacio  Pando,  Juan  Borhorgues ,  who  accom- 
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panied  by  200  Indians  of  the  tribe  San  Rafael  de  Aguanui,  had 
conducted  them  by  land  to  the  point  indicated.  ^?hen  I  found 
myself  at  the  head  of  so  many  people,  v*io  showed  so  much  joy 
at  my  arrival,  I  ordered  the  tents  to  be  pitched,  sent 
emissaries  to  the  indigenous  tribes  that  dwelt  in  the  interior, 
urging  them  to  send  representatives  who  could  make  treaties  in 
their  name  with  the  Mexican  governor,  whose  authorized  agent 
I  was.  Two  days  afterward  my  camp  was  surrounded  by  nearly 
11,000  Indians  who  came  to  salute  me,  or,  as  they  said,  came  to 
give  me  a  welcome;   '         •  Seeing  such  good  disposition 
on  their  part,  I  called  the  interpreters  to  whom  I  expounded 
that  the  Governor  had  not  sent  me  to  rob  them  of  their  posses- 
sions, but  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  if 
possible  I  was  to  induce  them  to  form  a  single  family..  Hardly 
were  my  good  intentions  made  known  to  them  when  the  great  chief 
Solano  harangued  than  to  make  them  understand  the  great  advan- 
tages that  would  result  if  the  white  people  came  to  live  among 
them,  and  furthermore  explained  that  although  the  tribes  that 
he  ruled  so  well  were  numerous,  they  could  not  struggle  advan-  [15] 
tageously  with  the -Sntiyomies  and  their  allies,  who  were  much 
more  numerous,  and  concluded  his  discourse  saying  'the  white  man 
who  is  here  with  us  can  put  us  in  a  position  to  annihilate  the 
.Sativomies.  I  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  I  answer  for 
him.  I  know  that  he  is  valiant  and  I  want  all  of  you  to  say 
whether  he  is  to  go  or  to  remain.  1  am  for  his  remaining,  for 
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if  he  goes  away,   I  also  will  go  away.'     On  hearing  this  the  In- 
dians,  as  if  inspired  by  a  single  thought,  all  shouted,    'Let 
him  stay,'    'let  him  stay,'  accompanying  their  words  with  the 
interjection  au.'  au.'  which  is  equivalent  among  them  to  our  sign 
of  approbation,  and  as  if  much  pleased  on  hearing  the  discourse 
of  Solano,  repeated  the  word  Lerpa,   lerpa,   which  in  the  English 
language  means   'give  us  more';   in  French   'encore '   and  in 
Spanish   'repita  repita. '     But   Solano  who  enjoyed  doing  what 
he  wanted  to  do  and  caring  little  to  please  his  subjects,  did 
not  speak  again.     When  the  great  chief  finished,   the   Indian 
doctor  named  Petrpneo  harangued  them,  and  as  he  was  a  good 
orator,  and  told  them  what  they  wanted  to  hear,   they  started 
many   'lerpa,  lerpa'   to  his  speech.     The  Indian  Clement e  also 
took  the  word,  but   the  Indians  seeing  that  my  soldiers  had 
brou^t   to  the  side  of  the  vessels  the  presents  destined  for 
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the  different  tribes,  they  cried  to  Glemente  to  stop  walking 
round  (for  the  Indian  orators  discourse  stripped  and  walking 
rapidly)  and  to  come  to  assist  at  the  exchange  of  presents.  In 
the  nane  of  the  Mexican  governor  I  presented  to  each  chief      [16] 
red  and  blue  blankets,  tobacco,  ordinary  coats,  beads  of  dif- 
ferent  colors.  The  Indian  chiefs  accepted  with  much  pleasure 
the  presents  vdiich  I  made  them  and  in  return  invited  me  to  an 
Indian  supper  in  the  midst  of  which  they  presented  me  with 
baskets  and  a  quiver  of  arrows.  Then  they  gave  a  dance  in  which 
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the  dancers  danced  mazurkas,  schottische,   and  polkaamong  them- 

f, 

selves.     The  men,  as  usual,  danced  naked,   and  the  women  had 
only  the  loins  covered  with  deer  skins  or  articles  made  from 
canvas  or  wool  (these  had  been  bought  by  the   Indians  who  traded 
with  the  Russians  living  in  Koss  or  Bodega),  but  all  of  the 
women  from  their  waist  up  were  naked  and  until  then  I  had  never 
seen  a  like  spectacle,    thrt  is, I  had  never  seen  so  many  thousands 
of  Indian  women  gathered  together  in  one  place,  where  I  watched 
them  dancing  and  singing  at  the  same   time  and  accompanying  their 
songs  with  graceful  movements  of   the  body  or  of  the  head.     ?/hile 
we  were  in  the  midst  of   this  diversion,   the  sentinels  who  were 
guarding  the  horses  gave  the  watchword,   then  a  noise  was  heard 
and  the  steps  of  many  people;  but  after  a  little  when  the 
words   'who  goes  there'  were  given,  Rafael  Garcia  answered,    'It 
is  I,  Garcia'  and  came  bringing  500  Indians  who  wanted  to  know 
the  white  man  who  commanded  the  troops;  he  said  they  were  of 

,4 

the  -Licatiut  family  and  he  would  be  responsible  for  them.  As 
I  had  been  expecting  the  arrival  of  Garcia  I  was  glad  to  have 
him  and  his  company  incorporated,  for  he  wcs  one  of  my  best 
soldiers.  At  daybreak  we  were  invited  by  Solano  to  a  meal 
which  abounded  in  pinole,  fish,  duck  and  deer;  and  after  break 
fasting,  my  troops  mounted  their  horses  and  we  went  to  Sonoma 
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preceding  on  the  march  the  Sonoma  Indians  and  the  500  Licatiut 
who  had  accompanied  Rafael  Garcia.  I  encamped  my  command  near 
the  sources  of  water  known  then  by  the  name  of  Chiucuyem 
(which  name  I  changed  to  Lachryma  Montis  v*iich  is  the  Indian 
word  Chiucuyem  translated  into  Latin).  I  hardly  dismounted 
when  five  chiefs  of  the  Sonoma  family  came  to  offer  me  the  hos- 
pitality of  their  medico  which  was  a  rancho  four  times  as  large 
as  the  huts  in  vfaich  the  other  Sonoma  Indians  live.  But  know- 
ing the  Indian  character  and  fearful  of  getting  into  an  am- 
bush, I  preferred  to  live  somewhat  apart  from  their  homes;  and 
for  this  reason  ordered  camp  pitched;  then  arranged  my  people 
for  guerilla  warfare  and  in  the  center  of  the  circle  made  by 
the  soldiers  ordered  the  horses  and  supplies  carried  by  the 
troop.  I  took  this  precaution  because  finding  my  camp  not  so 
very  far  from  the  lands  of  the  terrible  Satiyomies.  nicknamed 
guapa  Indians  [Brave  Indians]  that  were  accustomed  to  make  in- 
vasions, I  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  surprised  by  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  for  this  tribe  had  among  them  many  albino 
Indians  who  could  see  better  by  night  than  by  day  and  conse- 
quently  preferred  to  attack  in  the  dark.  As  soon  as  it  was  day 
a  great  multitude  of  Indians,  their  bodies  adorned  with  shells 
and  beads,  holding  musical  instruments  in  their  hands,  ap- 
proached my  camp.  The  doctor  Petroneo  the  most  celebrated 
esculapio  that  exercised  his  profession  among  the  Indian  races 
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in  all  the  time  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  en- 
tered the  camp  and  explained  that  the  friendly  trihes  wished  to 
celebrate  my  arrival  by  means  of  dances  and  festivities  which 
I  was  to  take  part  in  and  which  would  last  only  a  week.  This 
news  did  not  please  me  because  it  upset  my  plans,  for  I  had 
planned  to  map  out  my  town  in  the  briefest  possible  time.  But 
mistrusting  that  a  refusal  might  anger  the  Indian  warriors,  who 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Petroneo,  and  whom  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Mexican  Government  to  propitiate  at  all  costs,  I  accepted 
his  offer,  presented  him  with  tobacco  and  a  saddled  horse,  and 
then  gave  orders  that  each  day  half  the  soldiers  of  my  command 
should  take  part  in  the  festivities.  And  I  could  find  no  pre- 
text to  absent  myself  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  for  eight  suc- 
cessive days  to  present  myself  at  the  dances  of  the  natives  who 
on  this  occasion  improvised  many  warlike  dances  which  in  my  humble 
opinion  were  superior  to  some  of  the  dances  which  I  have  attended 
in  California  as  well  as  in  other  states  of  the  Union  where  I 

have  visited.  .  . 

Before  ending  this  chapter,  I  must  note  that  the  good,  and     [21] 
I  must   add,   frank  and   cordial,  reception  rendered  me  by  the  1 

Sliisiinas.,   Smimflf?,  -Cainameros  and-Ljliliiis.  was  not  due  to  the  \ 

council  of  the  missionaries  who  lived  in  Sonoma.     For  they,  when 
all  is   said  and  done,   -^ent  out  very  little  from  the  church,   for 
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they  greatly  mistrusted  "being  killed  in  the  mountains  and  knew 
that  although  the  Indians  would  not  dare  attack  them  in  the 
church,  they  would  have  a  chance  to  attack  them  unwarned  in  the 
country  and  deprive  them  of  life,  which  they  desired  to  preserve 
for  a  better  opportunity,  So  they  encountered  the  Indians  as 
little  as  possible.  The  true  cause,  to  which  I  must  attribute 
the  good  disposition,  of  which  the  Indians  gave  such  evident 
and  palpable  proof,  was  as  follows: 

The  previous  year  being  dedicated  to  carrying  on  work  in 
the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  city  of  Santa  Ana.    [22J 
and  Farias,  the  Satiyomies  gave  refuge  to  a Gainamero  Indian  who 
had  robbed  me  of  a  fine  mule.   I  sent  interpreters  to  them  to 
urge  that  they  give  up  the  stolen  beast  and  the  thief;  but  they 
overpowered  my  interpreter,  tied  his  body  all  up  with  a  thin 
TaguaVe  strand,  and  so  tied,  came  and  left  him  at  night  in  a 
place  where  they  knew  that  in  the  morning  he  would  certainly  be 
seen  by  me.  Their  plan  was  successful,  for  in  the  morning  my 
vanguard  discovered  an  unusual  package,  and  going  toward  it  dis- 
covered to  their  surprise  and  my  indignation  that  the  package 
whose  presence  had  alarmed  my  vanguard  was  no  lesr  than  the  un- 
fortunate emissary.  Without  loss  of  time  I  took  out  my  dagger 
to  cut  the  cords,  but  my  effort  was  in  vain  for  the  unfortunate 
man's  body  w§s  swollen  in  such  a  way  that  the  cords  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  flesh  of  his  body.  In  this  emergency  I 
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ordered  a  tepid  bath  prepared  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  swell- 
ing and  ordered  three  men  to  stand  by  to  do  whatever  could  be    [23] 
done  to  alleviate  his  suffering.  My  orders  were  opportunely 
carried  out  and  two  months  after  the  incident  occurred  my  poor 

emissary  was  cured  and  well. 

Deeds  spoke  more  clearly  than  words  and  the  insult  offered 
me  in  the  person  of  my  emissary  clamored  for  immediate  punish- 
ment. So  I  judged  it  wise  to  depart  from  the  instructions  given 
me  by  Gen.  Pigueroa.  who  had  charged  me  particularly  only  to  use 
arms  in  extreme  cases.  And  vdien  I  had  exhausted  other  means.  I 
prepared  my  men  and  started  to  wage  war  on  the  Indian  Succara, 
ehief  of  thft  -Satiyomies.  This  warrior,  aware  of  my  movements, 
had  arranged  his  people  in  a  defile  difficult  of  access.  His 
warriors  were  armed  with  flint  lances,  and  when  I  approached  the 
place  where  the  ambuscade  was  prepared,  a  multitude  of  rocks 
and  arrows  rained  down  upon  us;  but  after  three  hours  of  fierce 
fighting/ which  Capt.  Salvador  Vallejo  was  stunned,  six  of  my 
soldiers  killed,  32  veterans  wounded,  and  more  than  30  Indian 
allies  were  made  prisoners  ar^  at  once  executed,  victory  was  mine, 
for  they  were  put  to  route,  leaving  300  prisoners,  men,  women    [24] 
and  children.  Y/hen  they  began  to  flee,  Capt.  Salvador  Vallejo. 
brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  followed  them  and  penetrated  the 
mountains  that  today  form  a  part  of  Mendocino  County,  and  in  some 
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caves  of  the 'Lliafiilfiaa.  and  tBogueas  found  a  Cainamero  Indian 
(tribe  friendly  to  us)   that  the  -Satiyomies  had  bound  completely 
and  then  stood  up  on  his  feet,  his  body  supported  by  sticks 
planted  around  him  which  kept  him  from  falling  to  the  ground.    . 

A  few  hours  after  routing  Succara  a  strong  tempest  came 
up  that  prevented  my  following  the  fugitives,  who  knowing  the 
mountains  and  their  rough  paths  and  taking  routes  unknown  to 
me  and  my  people,  reassembled  at  a  point  called  S??tiyQmi     (now 
Valle  del  Juche)  and  finding  themselves  there  to  the  number  of 
2000,  resolved  to  renew  the  attack.     But  for  a  second  time,  at 
the  end  of  48  hours  I  put  them  to  rout,  killed  more   than  200 
guapos  Indians   (Brave   Indians,  nickname  of  the  SatiyPPlies) ,  who 
were  almost  all  killed  by  saber  or  lance,  and  thinking  that  they 
must  be   agreed  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  arms  of  my  people, 
sent   to  offer  them  terms  of  peace.     But  as  on  the  first  occa- 
sion they  had  scorned  my  proposals,  moved  by  the  desire  to  be 
able  to  continue  sacking  and' killing  at  their  will.     So  in 
this  case,   the  messengers  having  already  returned  -fto  hod  gone 
to  ask  the  Indians  to  come   to  their  aid,  and  furthermore  moved 
by  a  desire   for  revenge,   they  treated  my  messenger  with  haughty 
contempt,  refused  to  accept  the  exchange  of  prisoners  that   I         [25] 
had  ordered  them  to  propose,  and  went  on  to  prick  at  ray  rear- 
guard,  their  idea  being  to  imprison  me  in  a  small  circle  to  pre- 
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vent  Solano,  who  had  charge  of  keeping  open  communication  with 
the  points  where  I  had  my  supplies,  from  doing  his  part.  And 
considering  my  position,  the  reduction  in  numher  of  my  troops, 
the  timidity  of  some  of  the  tribes  who  accompanied  me,  and  the 
indecision  of  the  Gainamero  Indians  who  only  awaited  a  pro- 
pitious occasion  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  I  was  not  far  from 
being  in  a  dangerous  position.  For  in  the  event  that  the 
Satiyomies  and  Efl^llfias.  should  attack  in  a  place  distant  from 
where  I  was,  I  would  have  found  myself  compelled  to  fight  under 
highly  disadvantageous  conditions,  as  their  warriors  burdened 
with  pinole,  dried  fish  and  other  things,  would  have  offered  a 
poor  front  to  their  enemies;  but  happily  Succara  thought  that 
he  needed  all  his  force  to  hold  me  in  check,  and  had  no  dis-   [26] 
position  to  molest  my  allies.  This  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  thetastute  chief  of  the  Satiyomies  pleased  me  greatly,  for 
in  the  position  that  I  found  myself,  I  could  not  do  less  than 
make  use  of  Solano  for  everything,  and  be  it  said  to  his  honor, 
during  the  week  he  was  charged  with  watching  the  tribes  of  the 
enemy  he  gave  proof  that  honor  and  loyalty  were  his  motto. 

Seeing  that  each  day  increased  the  number  of  warriors 
that  came  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Succara,  and  fearing  that  my 
communications  would  be  cut  off,  I  sent  Francisco  Solano  2^ 
(brother  of  the  great  chief,  who  had  the  same  name  as  his)  with 
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papers  to  Gen.  Jose  Ulgueroa,  who  was  then  in  Monterey,  inform- 
ing him  of  my  present  situation  and  asking  that  he  send  me  300 
men  to  augment  the  number  of  my  troops,  but  added  that  if  the 
situation  in  the  rest  of  the  territory  confided  to  his  honor 
would  not  permit  him  to  grant  my  reijuest,  I  would  attack  the 
enemy  with  the  small  force  at  ray  disposal. 

As   soon  as  Gen.  Figueroa  received  my  communication,  he  be- 
gan his  mfirch  at  the  head  of  400  men,  and  having  joined  me,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army  and  advanced  on  the  entrenched  enemy 
without  any  loss  of  time.  But  Succara,  who  was  very  astute, 
knowing  that  the  forces  of  Gen.  Figueroa  were  too  greet  for  his 
poorly  armed  Indians  to  face,  entered  into  an  agreement,  and  in 
faithful  observance  of  this  agreement  left  as  hostage  20  of  his 
chief  warriors.  He  was  obliged' to  return  to  the  governor  all 
the  horses  that  all  his  allies  had  stolen  from  the  Calif ornians, 
and  free  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  tribes  friendly  to  us,  whom 
they  were  holding  captive  in  their  hiding  places. 

All  these  conditions  were  faithfully  and  loyally  complied 
with  by  Succara  .  .  This  campaign  produced  excellent  results,  for 
the  Indians  were  convinced  that  they  were  not  competent  to  fight 
the  whites  and  come  off  victorious;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
contributed  to  the  propitiation  of  the  Suysun .  iieiliSma  and  Ucetiut 
tribes,  who  were  already  favorably  inclined  to  us;  and  further- 
more it  left  the  Gainamero  Indians  agreed  that  their  salvation 
and  prosperity  lay  in  our  hands." 

Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  Hist,  of  Calif.,  Ill,  11-28,  Bancroft  Library 
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Viior  Salvador  Vallejo  (born  in  California  in  1814)   is  the 
author  of  a  rranuscript  about  Indians  written  for  t,he  Bancroft 
Library  and  entitled   •Orif2;en  de  los  Indioe  df^  California.'  The 
following;  is  a  translation  of  the  entire  rr.anuncript. 

••The  origin  of  thene  races  of  Indians  is  veiled  in  obscurity.       [l] 
I  have  hoard  traditions  fror  which  it  may  be  believed  that  Cali* 
fomia  in  a  very  rctnote  epoch  was  invaded  by  Chinese  or  Japanese* 
I  have  data  from  which  it  may  be  affirrred  that  one  part  of  Cali- 
fornia: was  populated  by  Indians  who  crossed  the  S terra  .Nevada, 
and  there  aro  those  who  are  not  lacking  in  the  belief  that  the 
Indians  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tulrire  are  descended  frorr.  the 
Chinese/who  surrounded  Japan  and  buffeted  by  the  monsoon  winds, 
went  from  there  to  the  Sand vich  I??lands,  California,   and  Peru. 
In  thp  ridst  of  ♦.hia  period  of  eract  knowledge  I  prefer  not  to 
give  tin  opinion  which  could  lay  rre  open  to  criticism  from  a  per- 
son who  had  thorour.hly  studied  the  subject.     There  are  others 
better  fitted  to  r^ive  to  the  public  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  origin  und  custorr.s  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  California. 

I  maintain  that  in  Cal  if ornia  at  the  time  of  the  con  juest 
there  existed  Indians  of  various  races,   some  of  the  Japanese  typet 
otiT^rs  of     he  trans-Sierra  Nevada  type,  and  others  of  the  type 
of  the  Yajuis  of  Sonora.     It  is  certain  th.t  all   these  farilies 
of  Indians  s;  oka  distinct  1  an'^uof ^es ,  followed  different  customs, 
wer-^  not  connected  by  rutual  kindred.     Some  of    hem  were  c-mni- 
b'lls  v'hile  others  /'ere  not;   sorre  trancmit^ted  their  traditions 
bv  mec-ns  of  8on-^.B.  vvhile  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Tulare,  who 
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painted  their  bodies  with  red  ochre  or  a  red  paint  that  abounded      [l] 
in  the  hills  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  part  of  California, 
made  themselves  understood  by  their  friends  by  means  of  cuts  made 
in  the  trees  and  by  means  of  baskets  which  they  put  on  the  joints 
of  sticks  or  canes  ?(/hich  they  planted  by  the  sides  of  tho  rivers. 
The  traditions  and  histories  of  this  people  are  enveloped  in 
the  T^reatest  obscurityi  for  it  is  a  -  ositive  fact  without  exag^^era- 
tion  that  in  Upper  Cal  if  omia  there  was  an  ei;och  in  which  2^  or 
perhaps  more  than  that  number  of  dialects  or  l(in'.'.ua,<^e8  were  known. 
In  the  territory  of  the  missionaries,   which  according,  to  almost 
exact  calculation  did  not  exceed  300  le'v^ues,   there  were  in  use 
B7  different  larguages,  of  which  the  P-dre  Junipero  Sorra  had  [2j 

taken  trifling  collect!  ns*  Perhaps  even  at  this  date  it  would  be 
posF^ible  to  assemble  the  exact  information  since  there  are  Indians 
livin;  who  are  over  120  years  old. 

But  ap  the  prophets  and  astrologers  of  ^he  tribes spoVe  a  larF;uage 
different  from,  the  others,  and     hey  alone  knew   the  miystic  sr^ns. 
posterity  will   necossarily  have  to  rnmiain  in  i^^^norance  of  ths  history 
of  'he  interesting  nice  whone  ttue  origin  is  covered  wi'.h  cor p]  ete 
ohsGurity.     Neverthele^^,    it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  60,000  or 
less  Indians  of   thn  valley  of   the  Tulare  and  the  •Lachysmas  had 
entire  faith  in  whatever  their  a8trola?,ers  told  them,  who  pretended 
to  he  ^he  sons  of  co;^ote8.     They  exercised  the  frightful   and  infamous 
rif^J'it  oif  pernaje  throup^hout  the  domain  under   'heir  jurisdiction. 
They  could  without  danger  take  th^^  maidens  they  liked  best,   and  if 
the  unhappy  onen  offered  resistance,    tho  fathers,  mothers,  and 


hrotheriB  subdued  th^^  victim,  while  th«  h^^p^^crite  mocked  her.     And 
this  procedure  of  tho  relatives  Rhoul  i  ciuse    no  surprise,   for  it 
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was  deerred  a  ^reat  honor  to  have  belor^ed  to  an  aBtrologer*  [2] 

Thero  />ere  6  different  claBRoa  of   this  kind  of  pretender,  who 
exercised  distant  functions  and  had  different  attributes.     There 
wer^e  also  many  of   ^bia  class  of  rron  c:jlled  marijones  among  the 
.Lacbysran  and-Vigitoe^.     These  dressed  their  hair  like  the  women 
and  painted  thansolves  like  the  women* 

The  ];aintin^  they  accomplished  in  this  manner  —  They  took  a 
fish-hone,  miade  the  blood  run  from  the  arms,  and  afterjvard  taking 
the  crushed  bone  of  a  deer  together  with  a  burned  stick,  which 
they  also  ground,   they  introduced  the  whole  ahout  th^  flesh  to 
which  it  stuck,  producinp-  somo  stripes  or  other  forms  that  they 
artistically  f^.ave  ♦,hem,  ^ivin^.  the  msult  of  an  almost  clear 
bly^^d^i^n  on  their  body.     These  af^trolugers  had  a  very  exact 
knowled^^e  of  poisonous  herbs,   and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  uso  of 
t^em  for  Iho  dentrxtion  of  ^heir  ehemiies.     They  also  jainted 
their  .^om^^n  ahout  tho  eyes,  mouth,   eyebrows,  anris,   knees,  and 
f^uscles. 

The  Ti^larp  women  had  oyster  shells  find   even  mupr^el   shells 
Mh-^ut   '.heir  p-rs,   arrrp?,  and  necks.     They  xero  {:^reat  workers*   They 
f^tithored  fr.dts,  made  baskets,   took  care  of   the  fire,  prepared 
the  ekina  of  minimal  s  which  their  husbands  hunted  or  caught  with 
the  traps  which  Ihey   tropared  and  tended  in  the  r.'oods  or  on 
the  s'^orop  of  the  rivf:^r8*     They  were  miuch  addicted   to  cleanliness, 
for  ^hey  bathed  the  v.hole  body  mornirg   and  afternoon.     They' 
combed  ^heir  hair   .vith  combs  which   th   y  made  from  the  horns  of 
animals  or  better  from  fish-bones.       They  filed  the  horns  and 
boneB  with  very  sharp  stonen  C'llled  flints,  and  in  this  maanner 
m.ade  their  combs  v;hich  ^he  Ttilare  called   'oapp'   or   'asp'.        It 
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was  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Tularea  that  they  painted  themselves. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  these  Indians  were  very  virtuous  and 
seldom  went  astray  in  their  duty  to  their  wives,  but  if  one  were 
to  judge  by  vrfiat  has  been  told  by  the  -ti  ite  men  who  penetrated 
amonf?,  them,  he  would  be  right  in  t'^^inkir^  that  their  rrorality  was 

at  a 'very  low  ebb'. 

These  sirr.ple  people  had  a  f^reat  horror  of  the  marijones.     And 
if  they  perr.itted  th^r  to  reside  in  their  miris^  it  was  only  becaus* 
these  degraded  beirgs  were  protected  by  the  astrologers,  who  said 
in  a  loud  voice  that  the  insults  offered  to  this  cla'-s  of  rren 
woul'J  cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole  race.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rr.ariiones  carried  ro  anr.s,  for 
in  the  great  battle  bought  at  tho  Calaveras  Piver  against  the 
serranos   (sho  wanted  to  o^  the  rivers  m  order  to  fish  there; 
and  this  claim  ..as  the  cause,  of  the  cla^h  betv.-een  the  Tulare 
Indians  with  the-CUnclas  and  'Lachvsmas  otherwise  known  ar   "-.he 
Narcisos).   they  did  not  take  with  ,J^hep  either  the  mar ii ones  or 
the  women.     And  this  line  of  conduct  so  different  from- that  ordi- 
narily followed  was  adopted  on  this  occasion  because  they  w<-re 
fiShtir^  a^^ainst  the  Bapitoys  and  their  allieti 'ho  were  certaSn 
mountaineers  who  ate  their  prisoners;   and  the  allied  river  peojle 
did  not  wish  the  weepin:^  of  the  wcxnen  to  weaken  their  courage. 
It  was  told  us  by  Solano  that  these  mar i.i ones   slept  with  the 
married  women  .without   the  interference  of  their  husbanis.     They 
worked  with  than,  performed  the  office  of  luid.'.ifa.and  uped  to 
R;et  rrore  or  less  drunk.     They  did  not  get  intoxicated  drinking 
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liquor  as     he  w  ite  race  was  accustored  to;   for  they  eroked  manj:         [l] 
leaver  of  an  herb  called  Pe8pivata>  and   thej''  also  took  various  decoc- 
tions frorr,  the  sanie  herb,   which  produced  the  agreeable  result  of 
makir^j  them  sleep  an  entire  day.  during  which ,  aft  I   was  told  by 
Pever?il    of  the'^'e  loathsome  creatures,    'thpy  had  very  pleasant 

drefims.  • 

Eoctor  /Iva,  a  well-educated  Sp?iniard  who  in  1^^3/^  vipited  these 
places,    examined  the  said  herb  w'-ich  he  asserted  was  able  to  pro- 
duce the  some  effect  as   •Dover  Povder*.     Be  that  as  it  may.   these 
individual?  did  not  have  clear  eyes  like  the  rert  off  the  Indians, 
their  con-plexionp  bein-;^,  very  yellow,   th^>ir  walk  like  a  tired  burrot 
and   *.he  youf^  men  had  the  appearance  of  aged  centenarians.     Tne  doc- 
tor attributed  this  present  decadence  more  to   the  use  of  this  nar- 
cotic herb  than  to  the  wearig  out  of  their  bodies  consequent  upon 
th^ir  dissolute  lives* 

Some  of  the  C-il  ifornia  /boriv?ineF5  had  very  red  skin,  and  they  were  [5j 
the  Indians  who  lived  south  of  the  Sacrar  ento  Piver.     Thc*=^e  who  lived 
on  the  nide  north  of  the  Sacramento  as  far  as  ^'endocino  cannot  be 
classified,   for  am.oa^,  them  persons  of  all  kinds  of  colors  abounded,  a 
fe"  ^ere  almost  wHte ,  beardod  incn  of    igantic  stature  and  very  brown 
in  color,     /s  an  t^orant  and  su]  erstitious  race  these  Indians  had 
no  equal*     They  did.  not  know  hov.'  to  do  anvthin^;  worth  while  mention- 
irg  and   the  majority  of   them  were  com^plete  idlers*      It  is   said  that 
those  in  tbe  vallev   of  the  Tulares  and  the^Clinclas  passed  fdnoRt 
the  ontim  day  stretched  out  on  the  {ground,  perh^js  playing  odd 
or  ^ven  for  ^be  skins  of  deer  or  other  animals,   or  better  smoking 
an  herb  which  appeared  som^ewhat  like  tobacco  and  which  they  prepared 
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in  this  manner. 

They  put  it  in  a  torepa  with  it?^  tube  of  willow  fibre  f  romi        [b] 
which  they  drew   -^ut  the  heart,  and  imbibed  the  sm-oke  for  a  little 
«  v;hile,   MTid  then  they  passed  the  tor  era  to  their  nei  :hbor« 

But  t^^e  ^Sativomies,  ^^ojueas,  >'^avacma??  and  -Nap  a  to  a  are,   or 
rather  were,  a  stror^  and  robust  race,   v^/ho  from;  their  youth  were 
accustomed  to  the  hardest  work.     These  rac  s  were  so  vi';;orous  be- 
cause  they  followed  literally  the  divine  precepts   (and  this  without 
knowing  them.)  which  pertain  to  the  behaviour  of  husband  toward 
wife,   for  they  had  nothinf:^  to  do  with  a  v/oman  ..ho  war   p  sonant  or 
for  after  less   than  a  yenr  ^f  childbirth.     They  never  married  .vith 
first  cousins  or  ?ith  relations   :^f  the  first,    second,   or  third 
decree,  nl  though   tbev  m»i/Tbt  with  their  sisters-in-lay;   in   the  event 
that  it  was  greatJy  desired*       The«>^>  tribes   from  San  Jo^e   to   the 
S^rcramento  took  but  one  woman,  and  she  accompanied   them  on  their 
wars,  for  as  at  that  time  they  had  no  burros  in  these  iarts%     the    [63 
women  carried  the  food  and  the  children.     The  Indifin  vomen  of   the 
southern  part  were  very  prolific,  and  there  vvere  eiG^t  der^cendents 
from  half  the  marriap;es,   and  exoe]  tirv5  those  who  died   in  war,    seven- 
eighths  of  them  lived  to  be  thirty-sev^n  years  old* 

/dultery  ?;as  severely  puninhed  in  all  parts  of  C-ilifornia  territory, 
some  of  the  tribes  whippinfj  the  criminal   vdth  sticks  which  had  a 

piece  of  hide  fastened  in  the  end,  ojid  which  fell  with  force  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  criminal  causing  much  pain  and  cuttirig  the  skin. 
If  it  had  taken  place  /^ith  a  married  woman  he  received  100  1  ishes 
many  times  given  by  the  husbandi    if   '  ith  an  unm..i.rried  wom'in  wnose 
age  was  not  m.ore  th?m  17  years,  he  received  300  lashes  and  in  this 
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caee  nearly  always  died  of  the  flossing i   if  with  a  woman  who  was      [6] 
over  25  years  old  he  only  received  10  lashes,  and  afterwarde  was 
left  all  day  and  all  night  tied  to  a  tree  so  that  the  whole  tribe 
would  kno*  it.     They  also  tied  the  woman  to  the  same  tree-     In  the 
other  two  cases  nothirg  was  done  to  the  woman  whom  they  considered 
sufficiently  punished  with  shame  to  have  to  go  witKout  eyebrows, 
for  upon  surprising  any  woman  comn^itting  adultery,   they  palled  them 
out  by  the  roots. 

Shen  the'Lachismas  captured  women  of  other  tribes  they  mutilabed 
their  feet  bo  that  they  could  not  walk  without  great  suffering  ,  and     l'\\ 

« 

afterward  employed  them  in  the  most  humiliating  duties  of  the  house- 
hold.    These  Indians  laid  all  the  most  laborious  work  npon  the 
women,  who  put  their  responsibilities  upon  the  poor  captives. 

The-Suipunes.  -SonofriaB.  Napajos,  and  -Licatiuts  were  very  warlike, 
livir^5  by  the  Aar  and  the  hunt,   eating  all  kinds  of  deer,  l^ear, 
elk,   and     forest  products  called  pinole  (The  Spanish  call  it  anteno) 
after  it  is  parched.     I!untirx5  did  not  cost  much  work  for  the  elk, 
deer,  antelojes,  and  bear,   |uail,  geese,  and  all  kinds  of  birds 
like  wild     fowl,  turtle-doves,  pfeeons,  and  crnnes,  were  found  in 
an  abundance  without  equal,   for  th*  birds,  especially  the  duck, 
were  killed  with  sticks  and  could  almost  be  considered  a  plague. 

They  also  had  a  c^reat  harvest  of  a  kind  oflocust  called  chsEul. 
or  chapule .  so  that  they  stored  tons  of  it  to  eat  durin-i;  the  winter. 
Thef"^  chapules  were  caught  in  the  following  manner.     They  set  fire 
to  two  or  three  lea-xies  of  country,  and  these  insects,  molested  by 
the  srroke,   soi^ht  protection  in  the  plants  which  reach  a  surjrising 
size  in  this  country,  and  when  the  fire  passed  over  them  their  wir^s 
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were  scorched  and  so  they  died.     Jl  short  time  afterward  the  wives 
of  the  Indians  went  through  and  filled  their  baskets  with  the  poor 
dead  insects.     They  immediately  ground  them  in  their  metutes  and  rr.ude 
a  kind  of  porritJge  ^  ^^  Piedmontese,  th'^   only  difference  that  the 
fiedmontese  had  to  boil  the  water  in  copper  kettles  and  the  Indians 
used  kettles  of  rushes  .which  were  arranged  in  an  excavation  or  hole 
which  they  dug  in  the  ground  near  another  hole  which  contained  great 
round  stones  heated  by  the  fire.     In  the  rush  kettles  they  could 
put  as  much  as  40  gallons  of  water  which  they  stirred  with  it  while  it 
was  boilir^,  the  stones  making  it  redhot;  and  while  it  was  boiling 
they  stirred  the  whole  thir^  jcLtha  stick,  after  which  the  stones 
were  taken  out  with  a  net  shat-ed  like  a  spoon.     Then  they  fried  the 
r orridse  aJ^d  ate  it  with  their  hands. 

Near  Ped  Bluff  they  whipped  adulterers  and  whefe  they  died  under      C?] 
the  weight  of  the  punishment  they  buried  therr,  standing,  and  put  a 
very  heavy  stone  on  their  heads.     The  others  were  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture,  all  drawn  together  with  arrrs  and  feet  tied  so  that  they 
could  not  be  pulled  out  at  any  time»^ 

Near  Clear  Lake  and  further  north  were  the- Lumvomi  —  the  nam.e 
derived  from  the  word   'stone'    (lup.  stone  and  vomi  town).-   Durin^^ 
the  winter  they  slept  in  subterranean  temescols  in  which  there  were 
almost  1000  men  //ith  their  families,   together  with  their  p}*6/ision8 
of  acorns,  fish,  pinole,  and  topoo  (a  kind  of  flour  like  certeno) 
and  there  they  waited  the  snow  that  covered  ther  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  except  the  door  which  they  kept  free.     The  door  or  entrance 
was  on  the  roof  and  was  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder  made  with  a 
large    log    to    which    smaller     sticks  were  tied  with  strij  s  rrade 
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frorr  pita     •     This  entrance  was  kept  open  by  means  of  the  heat  produced 
by  the  number  of  people  livirvs  within  and  also  by  the  smoke  of  the 
fire  which  wap  always  burning.     They  kept  guard  both  day  and  night 
so  that  the  other  Indians  could  not  surprise  them.     The  women  never 
went  up  above  because  in  the  terrescal   there  was  a  place  reserved  for 
a  toilet  for  the  use  of  the  women  and  childreiu     The  interior  of 
the  temescal  wad  arranged  with  heavy  timber,    sorrewhat  as  is  done 
in  constructing  railroad   'tunels**     They  worked  on  the   timbers  with 
flints.     Semetimes  the  men  went  out  to  hunt  elk     and  brought  >^acki 
a  phoulder  to  the  terriescal** 

Salvador  ValleiOt  Origin  de  los  Indies  de  California  [Origin  of 
California  IndiansJ,  8  pp.,  MS.  Bancroft  Library.  1B75. 

Translation  by  P.P-Clc^ence 
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"^  Mk,  k*-^  Vw:.^^^ 


^il>Xjs^     (RjUvoo^ia-L  Ow^*-\>^^    Ji^J^^ 


) — ^r^o^ 


v<ObWvAxj<^ 


WxjK^  A* 


■^K.  EU,-3r^ 


A^Vv/\ 


(^^N-.'>a,(?Mr.cv 


i^-^^Kw^ 


ijy^  Aajc-a-N^ 


^^-^^^^«-<:.   -^^^^(X^^t^-^  ^  I^^^CXJ^^^ 


/  KvXK^CAi^OO-M    '> 


VclI^-Ux 


'-^©^-^(^ 


^s-^'e-LtT^  JL^A^  <isf~w 


M^^oi-K-'^.4J^^'! 


.€.A*\ 


6 


Ci--fl-.^ti^fNV^-^^ 


v^to^^ 


j4-'^**---'^'*'>i--^^^^ 


^t-- 


CLyXxZ).  ~  (^-— ^j  k^.  Qjjj .1,1  }s-fih^ir^} 


\(xk.-  sWftfeX 


v^ 


QL>\^^jl^2-AB--'c^1a 


V^ft^>^ 


/ 


r 
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I^MCHERIAS     AT   'SM  JUM'    ,  mentioned  in 

Santa  Cruz  Mission  Books 


Ach^chipe 
Aran 

Chipuctaf  %-<ctCJixi.z^4Lc^ 

Chitita 

Cruaranicac 

LocoleOj  Locobo,  Gobo 

Moroetaeoaplie 

Pitac,  Pitacca 

Talac 

Tomoi  [also  located  at  San  Francisco  Xavier 

in  same  record] 

[Note:  Possibly  San  Juan  of  Portola  Expd* 
about  5  miles  N  of  Pt.  Arlo  Nuevo] 


Also  Say  ant       at  place  called  San  Juan  Capisfirano 


OAUM^IA  PIOTOQRAPaS  HBAB  SAM  ARTORIO 

a*  AUtB  Mbmb,  ill  liii  *i£thDologjr 
•f  the  ^killMiii  Indians*,  dMcribes  th« 
o«vt  eoataining  piologn^  kneim  as 

aboat  5  ttilm  abot* 


Sna  Antonio  tfiasion*    3obo  of  tKo  pioto* 
gnplMi  un  figiurad  mi  Piatt  29,  Fig,  2*  <C^ 

Plato^dO  and  Bait  ^»  ^^  ^  ^*  '^^  <>^^* 
la  abtaia  aajr  iBfonatiMfi  aa  to  the  aeaniag 

af  Itaa  ai^Mla* 

J.  Aldan  Uaaoa.  Stiinology  of  *!»•  Saliaan 
Indiana,  pp«  lSd*ld5«  Dooaaber  1912. 


SAN  JUAU  B/DTISTA  RANCHERIAS 


Absaymc,  Absayme 
Aeyistaroa 


Chapana 

Echantac 

Criguay 

Guachurrones 

Mitaldejama 

Uni Bun 

Papssines  (site  of  town  of 
ray cine 8,  about  5  miles 
from  Tres  Pinos,  San  Benito 
County) 

Pouxonoma 

Popeloutchom  %  Orextaco ,  Popeloutahom , 
(site  of  San  Juan 
Bautista  Mission)* 

Poytoquix 


Suricuazna 

Tamaroz 

Teboaltac 

Thithirii 

Tipisastac 

Trutca 

UnijaiiEa 

Jisca  or  lixcaca 

Yelmui 


RancheriaB  at  "San  Juan"  mentioned  in  Santa  Cruz  Mission  Books 
[IJIay  have  been  San  J\mn  of  Portola  Eipd.  about  5  miles  N  of 
Pt.  ifo  Kuevo.J 

Achachipe,  Aren,  Chipuctac,  Chitita,  Guaranicac,  Locobo, 
Morostaecapl ie ,  Pi tap,  Talac,  Tomol,  Tutun.     Also 
Sayant  at  San  Juan  Capistrano. 


SWEAT  HOUSES 

Walter  Chiton,  writing  in  1846,,   states  that 
the  Indians  around  Monterey  sweat  for  every  kind 
of  disease.     He  describes  their  sweat  houses  as 
fallows:      "Their  bath  is  a  large  ground  oven,   to 
which  you  descend  by  a  flight  of  narrow  steps, 
and  v/l'iich  has  a  small  aperture  at  the  tap  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.     In  the  center  of  this  they 
build  a  fire,  close  the  entrance,  and  shut  them- 
selves in  till  the  temperature  reaches  an  elevatio: 
which  throws  "hem  into  a  profuse  perspiration. 
•Riey  then  rush  out  and  plunge  themselves  into  a 
streara  of  cold  water.     This  is  respeated  every- 
day till  the  disease  leaves  or  death  comes. 

But  many,  without  any  ailment,   resort  to 
this  hath  as  a  luxury.     They  will  stay  in  the 
oven  till  they  are  hardly  able  to  crawl  out  and 
Ireach  the  stream.     It  is  great  fun  for  the  more 
sturdy  ones  to  lift  out  the  exhausted  ajid  dash 
them  in  the  flood." 

--Walter  Colton:  Three  Years  in  California, 
62,  1850. 


BALBI  •  S  BUMSM-ESLENE  VOCABUUHLES  MD  IIOTES ,  1826 


vi 
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Balbi:  Rumsen-Eslene  2 


Adrien  Btilbi,  in  an  Ethnographic  Atlas  of  the  globe  published 
in  1826,  gives  the  following  short  vocabularies  and  notes  on  the 
Pumsen  and  Eslene  languages.  Althougji  he  bases  his  remarks  on 
Lajmanon's  report  in  La  Pe rouse,  the  vocabularies  given  by  Balbi 
are  qtuite  different  from  those  given  bj^  Lainanon  ajid  include 


different  words. 


English 


I  (^   Moon 


Day 

Water 

Fire 

PaiJier 

Mother 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9.  . 
10. 


Rumsen  (Spanish  orthography)  Eslene  (Spanish 
Orthography) 


Orpetueiishmen 
Ishmen 

Ziy 
Hello 
Appan 
Aan 


Enjala 

Ultis 

Kappes 

Ultizim 

Haliizu 

Halishaken 

Kapkamaishakem 

Ultumaishakem 

Pakke 


Tamchaigt 


Toinanisashi 

Asatza 

Azanax 

Mamaxnanes 

Ahay 

Azia 


Pek 

^  Ulhaj 
;   Julep 
-T  Juinajus 
Pernajala 

.  Pegualanai 

1 

Julajualanai 


f    Julepjualanai 


Jaina  j  us  j  ualanai 
J  Tomoila 


/ 


"The  Rumsen.  spoken  by  the -Rums en  or-Runsienes.  who  with 
the  ^Eslenes  fom  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  little  town  of 
Monterey,  capital  of  New  California,'  and  of  the  surrounding 
country.—  It  seems  to  us  that  the ♦achast lien,  of  which  Lajmanon 
writes,  might  be  regarded  as  a  dialect,  or  at  least  as  a  sister 
tongue  of  this  language.  The  •Aohastliens ,  together  with  the 
.Ecolemachs .  lived  in  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos  near  Monterey. 
According  to  Lamanon  they  do  not  distinguish  the  species  of 
animals  and  plants  by  different  names.  For  instance  they  give 
the  same  name,  ouakeche ,  to  frogs  and  toads.  Their  tenns  for 
describing  the  cjjualities  of  moral  objects  are  almost  always 
their  impressions  of  the  sense  of  taste,  which  is  the  sense 
which  they  most  delight  in  gratifying.  So  it  is  that  they  make 
use  of  the  word  missich  to  signify  a  good  man  and  a  savory 
animal.  And  they  give  the  name  keches  to  a  bad  man  and  to  tainted 
meat.  The  Rumsen  language  distinguishes  singular  from  plural; 
it  sometimes  conjugates  verbs,  but  has  no  declension;  its  sub- 
stantives are  much  more  numerous  than  its  adjectives;  and  it 
never  uses  the  labials  f  or  v,  or  the  soiuid  corresponding  to  the 
letter  x.  It  has  the  sound  chr  which  is  predominant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Port  of  Francais,  but  its  pronounciation  is  generally 
smoother..  The  dip  thong  ou  is  found  in  half  the  words.  T  and  k 
are  the  m.ost  canmon  initial  consonants. 

The  Eslene ,  spoken  in  the  little  town  of  Monterey  and  vicinity 
by  the  Eslenes  or  Escelen,  who  live  to  the  east  of  the  Rumsen  , 


r 


A 


^Njfc-ATU^ 


1" 


V-VA>,V. 


4 


.CMVn-»...n.^ 


ufi 


'Vufr^  -hju'vA^  J 


M 


fin.1hi:  Rumaen-£3lene  5 


and  of  whom  the  .Eoolemoh  of  Lamnon  appear  to  be  a  tribe  —  at 
least  the  lansua,-e  of  the  latter  is  a  dialect  of  it,  or  rather 
a  sister  language.  The  Ecclemaoh  is  the  richest  language  of  all 
those  known  in  New  California,  and  its  graipmar,  according  to 
Lamnon  presents  the  remarkable  singularity  of  resembling  the 
languages  of  Europe  more  closely  than  those  of  America." 

Adrien  Balbi .  AtlasEthnographique  du  Globe ,  Plate  35LI  (vocabu- 
lary); Table  BDC7  (Notes),  1826. 

Translation  by  S.  R.  Clemence,  June  1923. 


MONTEMBY  INDMSS 


Slebastiani  VJizeaino  was  the  first  idiita  man  to  visit  the 
Indiarift  of  Monterey  Bay.     In  a  latter  to  the  King*  of  Spaim, 
dated  at  Uexioo  Maj  25,1603,  he  states: "Among-    the  ports  of 
greater  consideration  which  1  discovered  was  on*  im  HMrtj^ 
seven  degrees  of  latitude,  i^ich  I  called  Uoraterey. .  .  . 


•      • 


TMb.  porit  is  sheltered  from  all  wiinds,  while  oid  the  imadiiate 
coast  there  are  piinea;  from  whicli  masts  of  an]^  desired  siz^  can 
be  oMained,  as  well  as  live  oaJca;  and  white  oaks,  rosenary, 
the  viiDe,  the  rose  of  Alejsandria,  a  great  variety  of  game, 
such  as  rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  sorts    and 
species  tmauA  m  Spaiifs  and  in  greater  abundance  than  m  the 
Sierra  Morenai^  and  flying;  birds  of  kinds  differing  from  those 
to  be  found  there.     This  land  has  a  genial  climata,   it8>  waters 
are  good,   and  it  is  very  fertile  -  judging  from  the  waried  and 
luxnriamt  growth  of  ttrees  and  plants;  for  1  saw  some  of  the 
fruits,  particularly  chiesteuts  and  acorns,  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  Spain.     And  it  is  thickly  settled  with  people 
whom:  I  found  to  be  of  gentle  disposition^  peaceaMe  and  docile, 
and  who  can  be  brought  readily  withinthe  fold  of  the  holy 
gospel  and  into  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Your  Majesty.  Their 
food  consists  of  seeds  which  they  have  im  abundance  and  variety 

and  of  the  flesh  of  game,   such  as  deer  which  are  larger  tham 

« 

cows;,  and  bear,  and  of  neat  cattle  and  Msons  and  many  other 
animals.     The  Indian*  are  of  good  stature  and  fair  compleiioni. 


the  womem  leing  somewhat  less  in  siz«  tham  the  men  and  of 
pleasing  countenance.     The  clothing  of  the  people  of  Iflie  coast- 

0 

lands  consist*  of  the  skin»  of  the  sea-wolves  altouniing  there, 
which  they  tan  and  dress  better  than  is  done  in  Castile;  thej 
possess  also,     in  great  quantity,  flaat  like  that  of  Castile, 
hemp  and  cottom,  from  which  they  make  fishing-lines  and  nets. 
for  raM»it».and  hares.     They  have  vessel*  of  pine-wood  very 
well  made,  in  which  they  go  to  sea  with  fourteen!  paddle -men  of 
a  side,  with  great  dexterity —  even  in  very  stormy  weather." 

Sebastian  Vizcaino:  PulMiHist.Soc.^Calif.,Vol.II,  Pt.l, 
Doc.No.15,  pp.  71-72,  Lo»  Angslee,  1891.     Same  in  original 
Spanish  IMd  69. 


MOHTEREY       MISSION 


INDIANS 


CALIFORNIA. 


LIirOUlSTICS 


J^^^PowU.  Notice  of  liniuidtlc  work  l^^  H.&^Henahaw*- 
lOtli  AKn*Bept-iur#i:t>.for  1888-39;  xlv-xv,     1893* 


puhi3hmh;nt  opi  Indians  by  ihk  padres  at  Monterey 

The  explorer  Lb  Prrouse,  who  visited  i^onterey  and  the  mission 
of  San  Carlos  in  September  1786,  likened  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  slaves  of  Son  Domingo.     He  ^aaw  both  men  end  women 
loaded  with  irons  while  others  had  a  big  log  of  woA  on  their 
legs."  [p. 208]  and  adds,  "The  womrn  rre  nernr  flogged  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  but  in  a  secrot  place,   and  at  a  diptance,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  their  cries  exciting  too  lively  a  oompi^ssiont 
and  thereby  stiraul-ting  tho  men  to  revolt:   whereas  the  men  are 
exposed  before  all  their  fellow  oitizens,   that  their  punishment 
may  serve  as  an  example.     In  genernl,  they  8sk  forpivenep?*  upon 
which  the  executioner  diminishes  the  force  of  his  stroke??,  but 
the  number  is  always  irrevoctbly  fixed."  lp»212]  -~Voyage  of 
Ls  Perouse,  Vol.  I,  London,  1798. 


BOATS  0?  1HE  MONTERSY  mJi  SANTJl  BIRBARA  INDIANS 


JUi  i'eroase,  .vriting  in  V766,  tells  us  that  the  canooa 
of  the  Monterey  Indians  are  "made  of  reed,"  while  the  Indibns 
of  ^snta  Barbara  and  3eti  Diego  "have  oar.oos  built  of  i»od'',— 

Voyage  of  La  Perouse.  Vol.  1.  p.iilS  (toKt  and  foctnole) 

Lrmdon,  1798. 


TULAREI^OS 

1.  H.  Dixon  speaks  of  the  Tularenos 
as*nei^bors'  of  Carmelo  Indians  at  Carael 


Ifission. 


--W.  H.  Dixon:  HIMte  Conquest,  I,  16, 


1876. 


"N©  Rumsen  ©r  Tularenos  ever|gave  (■ 

v. 

away  his  squaw  for  lave.    Re  sold  her  as 
he  sold  a  huffao  hide  or  catamount  skin." 
—Bid,   25-26. 


CLOTHING  AND  BODY  PAINTING  0?  MONTEREY  INDIANS 

La  Perouse,  on  his  visit  to  Monterey  Bay  in  September 
1786,  states:  "  The  women's  dress  consists  of  a  cloak 
of  stag's-skin,  badly  tanned.  Those  of  the  Missions 
generally  convert  them  into  a  little  jacket  with  sleeves, 
which  with  a  small  apron  of  rushes,  and  a  petticoat  of 
stag's-skin  that  covers  their  loins,  and  reaches  half 
down  the  leg,  foms  their  whole  attire.  Young  girls 
under  nine  years  old  have  only  a  girdle,  and  the  hoys 

are  totally  naked. 

The  hair  of  both  men  and  women  is  cut  four  or  fi've 
inches  from  the  roots.  The  Indians  of  the  Rancherias 
having  no  iron  utensils,  peform  this  operation  with 
fire-brands,  and  paint  their  bodies  red,  changing  it 
to  black  when  in  mourning.  The  missionaries  have  pro- 
scribed the  former,  but  have  been  obliged  to  tolerate 
the  black,  these  people  being  so  strongly  attached  to 
their  friends,  as  to  shed  tears  when  reminded  even  of 
those  who  have  long  been  dead,  and  feeling  offended,  if 
their  names  are  inadvertently  mentioned  in  their  presence.". 


i4-feei- 


n©*^' 


LOCALITIES  IN  THE  MONTEREY  REGION 

In  response  to  inquiries,  Dr.  Walter  K.  Pisher, 
in  charge  of  the  Hopkins  Marine  Station  at  Pacific  Grove, 
writes  ne  under  date  of  April  28.  1920.  concerning 
information  obtained  by  him  from  Senor  Abrigo  of  Monterey: 

-^lUmSSA  is  situated  about  5  miles  from  Del  Monte  just 
.  to  the  seaward  of  the  railroad  on  what  is  now  the 
'vi''  T.  A.  ^7orks  ranch.  There  are  several  small  ponds 
i      perhaps  an  acre  or  so  in  extent.  In  the  bottom  there 
used  to  be  rock  salt  and  people  came  there  to  get  it. 
This  place  is  also  close  to  the  auto  road  from  Del 
Monte  Junction  (Gastroville)  to  Monterey. 

.^^rgfinta.:aail. "A  rancho  on  th-  coast  "south  of  Oarmel  River." 

>  N«tividad.-This  is  a  rancho  and  station  on  the  road 
from  Salinas  to  San  Juan  and  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  grade  about  5  miles  from  Salinas .  and  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  mountain.  It  '^as  one  of  the  old 
stopping  places. 

^^^^,,_^,smj^Xi^2im. -.Vanish  Grant  in  Salinas  Yalley." 


t 


In  April  1841  Tlioinas  J.FaiTLham  visited  the  mission  of  Cannelo 

and  noticed  "the  forsaken  Indians  strolling  over  its  grounds."  He 

visited  an  old  Indian  who  lived  in  a  little  imid  hut  on  the  banks 

of  the  Carmelo,  "surrounded  by  beautiful  fields  under  good  culti- 

vation.  His  stock  consisted  of  a  number  of  tame  co\7s,  a  few  goats, 

uncounted  flocks  of  domestic  fowls,  and  a  dozen  dogs.   .  .  His 

head  was  bare,  his  leathern  pants  full  of  holes,  and  glazed  with 

grease,  his  blankets  hung  in  tatters.   His  wife  hobbled  out  as 

blind  as  a  fire-dog,  and  decrepid  v/ith  years  and  hard  labor". 

He^said"the  Padres  had  taken  possession  of  the  valley  about  forty 

years  before,  had  taught  the  Indians  to  v/ork  and  pray,  had  given 

a  portion  of  his  lands  to  other  Indians,  and  when  civil  troubles 

the  hides 

came,  had  killed  most  of  the  cattle  and  sold^and  tallov/  to  ships, 
for  hard  dollars,  and  with  bags  of  these  dollars  left  the  country 
and  the  Indians  who  had  earned  them.  'There*,  said  he,  pointing 
to  his  blind  wife,  Us  all  they  have  left  me  of  my  v/ife;  she  v;ork- 
ed  hard  and  is  blind;  and  these  little  fields  are  all  they  have 


left  me  of  my  broad  lands'".-- -Pamham,  Travels  in  California, p.  102^844 


0 


In  his  narrative  of  the  Portola  Eiped.1769-1770, 
Miguel  CostajiBO    gives  an  account  of     "the  port  of  Monterey" 
which  they  reached  in  May  1770.  He     also  mentions  the  natives] 
as  follows:  "The  native*  of  Monterey  live  in  the  hills,  the 
nearest  about  one  and  a  half  leagues  from  the  beach.     Thej 
come  down  sometimes;  andgo  out  fishing  in  little  rafts  of 
reeds.  It  seema,  however,   that  fishing  does  not  furnish  theirj 
chfttf  means  of  subsistence,  and  they  have  recourse  to  it 
only  when  hi-nting  has  3rielded  little.     Game  is  verj  plenti- 
ful in  the  mountains:,  especiily  antelopes  and  deer.     These 
mountaineers  are  very  numerous,  E.65]  extremely  gentle  and 
tractable.     They  never  same  to  visit  the  Spaniarda  without- 
bringing  them:  a  substantial  present  of  game,  which  as  a  rule 
consisted  of  two  or  three  deer  or  antelopes,  which  they 
offered  without  demanding  or  £evenO  asking  for  anything  [in' 
retumO.  Their  good  disposition  has  given  the  missionary 
fathers;  well-founded  hopes  of    speedily  winning  them  over 

to  the  faith  of  Christ. "[671 

Miguel  G;ostanso.- Narrative  of  Portola  Exped.l7B9-l 
1770:  Pubs.Acad.PacifiCoast  Hist., Vol. l,No.4,  pp.65,67,Marcih, 

1910. 


INDIANS  OF  THE  MOOTEREY  RECION 

La  PerouBo  visited  Monterey  in  September  1786.  In  the  accotmt 
of  hip.  voyage,  published  at  Paris  in  1797,  is  an  important  descrip- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  the  region,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  Mission  Padres.  He  credits  M.de  LamariOn  as  furnish- 
ing the  observations  on  the  tribes  and  Itinguages  given  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  states '."Monterey,  and  the  mission  of  Saint  Charles,  which 
is  dependent  on  it,  compriBe  the  country  of  the  Aohactliens  and  the 

I^clemachs The  country  of  the  EcclomachB  extends  more  thari 

20  lef^gueo  to  the  east  of  LJonterey;  the  language  of  its  inhabitants 
widoly  differs  f'*om  those  of  all  their  neighborSr" 

The  numerals  1  to  10  of  both  tribes  are  given,  and  12  {Addition- 
al  worda  of  the  Ecclemachs,   Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  tribe  uses  the  letter  f,  rare  among  California  Indians;  and  that 
the  idiom  is  richer  than  in  the  other  native  languages  [  so  far  as  he 
had  opportunity  to  observe  them"]i. 

Of  the  other  tribe  he  says:  "The  language  of  the  Achastliens  is 
proportioned  to  the  feoble  development  of  their  undorstanding.   Aa 
they  have  few  abstract  ideas,  they  have  few  words  to  express  them." 

Tho  nuEoralBbf  the  two  tribos  are  wholly  different. 
La  Perouso,  ^^oyjige,  Paris,  vol.  11,289-29:;,  1797.— Ibid,  English 
translation,  London,  vol.11,  212-246,  1798. 


Volume  III  contains  an  article  by  U.   Rollin,  U.D.,   Surgeon  of 
tho  Frigate  Bous^lo,  on  characteristics  and  diseases  of  the  natives. 
^Sngliah  edition,  200-202;  .aid  206-221,  1798^ 
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San  Carlos  ( Saint  Charles ) .  The  secon d 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California. 
Even  before  the  founding  of  San  Diego  an 
expedition  started  n.  under  PortoM,  in 
1769,  to  explore  the  country  and  find  the 
port  of  Monterey,  previously  described  by 
Vizcaino  (1602),'  where  it  was  intended  to 
establish  the  next  mission.  They  reached 
the  port,  but  did  not  recognize  it,  and 
returned,  after  setting  up  a  cross  on  the 


shore  of  the  bay.  The  following  spring 
two  expeditions  started,  one  by  land  and 
one  by  sea.  Both  expeditions  arrived 
safely,  and  the  port  was  this  time  recog- 
nized beyond  a  doubt.  The  cross  was 
found  still  standing,  but  surrounded  and 
adorned  with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers, 
fish,  meat,  and  clams,  placed  there  by 
the  natives,  apparently  as  offerings.  The 
bells  were  hung  and  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos  Borromeo  de  Monterey  was  for- 
mally founded  June  3,  1770.  Some  huts 
were  built  and  a  palisade  erected,  but  for 
several  days  no  natives  appeared.  Father 
Junfpero  Serra  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  site  of  the  mission,  and  in  De- 
cember, after  the  necessary  buildings  had 
been  constructed,  it  was  removed  to 
Carmelo  valley.  The  mission  was  hence- 
forth known  as  San  Carlos  Borromeo  del 
Carmelo,  sometimes  in  later  days  merely 
as  Carmelo.  The  old  site  became  the  pre- 
sidio of  Monterey.  The  native  name  of 
the  new  site,  according  to  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1860)  was  Eslenes.  The 
number  of  converts  gradually  increased, 
165  being  reported  in  1772,  and  61 4  in  1783. 
Serra  made  San  Carlos  his  headquarters, 
and  here  he  died,  Aug.  24, 1784,  and  was 
buried  in  the  mission  church.  In  1785 
Lasuen  was  chosen  padre  presidente,  and 
made  his  residence  chiefly  at  San  Carlos, 
Palou  having  temporarily  taken  charge 
after  Serra' s  death.  Monterey  being  an 
important  port,  San  Carlos  was  visited 
by  a  number  of  travelers,  including  La 
Perouse  (1786)  and  Vancouver  (1793). 
The  mission  never  had  a  large  number  of 
neophytes;  the  highest,  927,  was  reached 
in  1794,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual 
decline.  In  livestock  and  agriculture 
the  mission  was  fairly  successful,  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1800 
being  3,700  bushels.  Cattle  and  horses 
in  1800  numbered  2,180,  and  sheep  more 
than  4,000.  There  was  considerable  in- 
crease during  the  next  decade,  but  before 
1820  the  decline  had  begun,  though  it  was 
less  marked  for  a  time  than  at  many  other 
missions.  In  1797  a  new  stone  church, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  was 
completed.  The  number  of  neophytes 
waa  758  in  1800,  513  in  1810,  381  in  1H20, 
and  about  150  in  1834.  There  was  but 
little  of  the  mission  property  left  at  the 
time  of  secularization  in  the  year  last 
named,  while  by  1840  the  ruined  build- 
ings were  all  that  remained.  The  mission 
church  was  entirely  neglected  until  about 
1880,  when  it  was  restored  and  roofed, 
and  was  rededicated  in  Aug.  1884.  The 
neophytes  of  San  Carlos  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  Costanoan  and  Esselenian  lin- 
guistic stocks.  Representatives  of  most 
of  the  Esselen  villages  were  doubtless 
included,  as  well  as  of  the  Rumsen,  Kal- 
indaruk,  and  Sakhone  divisions  of  the 
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Costanoan,  some  of  the  Chalones,  with 

probably  also  some  of  the  Mntsun.    The 

lollowing  names  of  villages  are  given  by 

Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860),  most 

of  them  being  taken  from  the  mission 

books:  Achasta,  Alcoz,  Animpayamo,  As- 

pasniagan,  Cakanaruk,  Capanay  (Kapa- 

nai),    Carmentaruka,    Chachat,    Coyyo, 

Culul   (Kulul),  Ecgeagam,  Echilat,  Es- 

lanagan,  Excellemaks,  Fyules,  Gilimis, 

Guayusta,  Ichenta,  Jappayon,  Lucayasta, 

Mustac,     Nennequi,     Noptac,     Nutnur, 

Nuthesum  (Mutsun),  Pacnhepes,  Paisin, 

Pytoguis  (Poitokwis),   Santa  Clara  (Es- 

selenes  proper),  Sapponet,  Sargentariikas, 

Soccorondo,  Tebityilat,  Tiubta,  Triwta, 

Tiicutnut  (or  Santa  Teresa),  Tushguesta, 

Wachanaruka,  Xaseum,  Xumis,  Yam  pas, 

Yanostas,  Ymunacam.  ^%'^>ij(A.  b.  l.) 
Carmelo.— Taylor  in  Cal .  Farmer,  Apr. 20, 1860.    San 
Carlos.— Ibid.    San  Carlos  de  Carmelo.— Ibid.    San 
Carlos  del  Carmelo.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  170, 
1886.    San  Carlos  de  Monterey. — Ibid. 

r — -^aH-fiflT-lng  Apnahfli  A  port  of  the  Apache 
1  welling  at  the  San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz., 
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numberi/g  1 , 1 72  in  1909.  The  n^me  has 
little  eCnnic  significance,  having  been 
appliear  officially  to  those  Apache  '^living 
on  th/ Gila  r.  in  Arizona,  and  sometimes 
refewed  to  also  as  Gilenos,  or  l&ila 
Apache  (q.  v.).  \ 

Binfi-ette  She-deck-a.— V^hite,  MS.  Hist.  Apachfes, 
B/A.  E.,  1875  (Chiricahua  name).  H£hel-top<^ 
i»a.— Gatschet,  Yuma  Sprachstamm,  i,  370,  1877 
r  men  with  bows  and  arrows  who  live  on  the 
;friver''  Ton  to  name). 

.'  San  Casimiro  ( Saint  Casimir ) .  A  ranch- 
eria  of  the  so-called  Quiquima  (Quigyu- 
ma),  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Feb. -Mar. 
1702.    Doubtless  situated  on  the  e.  bank 


XV,  25  et  seq.,  1871.  San  Cristpbel. — Meimc  _ 
Thous^d  Miles,  220, 1867.  San  Cristoforo.— Colum- 
bus M6b^Vol.,  155, 1893^'6an  Cristoval.— Bande- 
lier  in  ArcrsJnst.  Paper<i,  101, 1881.  Sant  Chrips- 
tobal.-Onate>4598)  uf  Doc.  Inod.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 
Sant  Xpoval.— Ib»^<^59.  Sant  Xupal.— Ibid..  258. 
S.  Christoval.— :^>^S^yine,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
Yam-p'-ham-ba/^BanC^lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  125,  1890  j(4boriginar«iame).  Yam  P'hamba.— 
Ibid.,  IV,  8?;  1892. 

Sandals.  In  Americ^^as  among  Orien- 
tal nations,  the  sandal  wa^enciently  used, 
following  in  its  distribution  generally  the 
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INDIAN  EAID3  NEAR  SANTA  CRUZ 

Cornelio  Perez  (a  native  Californian  iDorn  in  Santa 
Cruz  1811),   in  Recollections  dictated  for  the  Bancroft  Library, 
gives  the  following  brief  accounts  of  Indian  raids  in  the 
country  rouoi  about  Santa  Cruz: 

"In  the  year  1833  I  was  naned  Juez  de  Campo  of  the 
town  of  Branciforte,  its  jurisdiction  extending  from  San  ' 

Lorenzo  to  the  arroyo  of  tho  Psjaro   (now  "Watsonville)   .   .   . 
In  the  year  1835  the  Indians  from  the  Tulare  came  in,  stealing 
our  possessions  and  the  horses  belonging  to  the  mission,  ^ich 
deed  went  without  any  punishment  or  persecution.     In  the  year 
1838  the  Indians  in  Soquel  stole  the  horses  of  Con  Carlos  Castro. 
As  Juez  de  Campo  I  assembled  the  principal  citizens  of  Santa 
Cruz  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of   the  barbarians,  whom  they  succeeded 
in  overtalciKg  et  the  dangerous  arroyo  called  La  Laguna  del  Cazo. 
It  had  rained  heavily  there  that  morning,  but  in  spite  of  the  bad 
weather  we  defeated  them,  killing  2  Indians  v4iom  they  left  there. 
As  I  was  leader  of   this  expedition,  composed  of  4  men,  I  had  to       [2] 
get  them  free  from  the  battle  and  succeed  in  taking  all  the 
horses  away  from  the  Indians,  after  wh:".ch  I  sent  them  to  their 
owner  Carlos  Castro,  who  gave  a  good  reward. 

In  the  year  1844  the  Indians  invaded  the  Rancho  del 
Refugio,  stealing  the  horses  of  Juan  Jose  Peliz.     Five  men 
immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  under  command  of  Don  Manuel  Rodriquez, 
alcalde  of   the  pueblo  of  Branciforte  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  tney  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  them  at  the  arroyo  of  Sayanta.     The  Indians 
went  UD  the  mountain  into  the  Chamisal,  and  on  reaching  a  large 
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white  rock  took  a  big  knifo  and  killed  a  man  called  Antonio  Amaya    [2] 
who  was  on  ahead,  leaving  him  stretched  out  on  tiie  ground  stripped 
of  his  clothing  and  mutilated.   .   .  Jo.e  Ma.   Castro  following  some 
distance  hehind  Amaya.  and  seeing  *at  the  Indians  were  doing 
with  the  body,  fled  into  a  chamisal.  ^ere  he  met  a  bear  that 
lacerated  his  hand.     The  Indians  continued  their  way  taking  with     [3] 
them  the  horses,  but  Leon  Peliz  arri   the  forementioned  Castro  went 
back  to  the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose,  and  presentiife themselves  to  the 
jjjdge.  Antonio  Ma.  Pico,  told  how  the  Indians  had  killed  Antonio 
Amaya.     At  ttet  this  judge  ordered  Don  Franco  Palomares  in  company 
with  3  men.  to  go  in  search  of  the  body,  which  they  found  as  we 
have  before  described.     When  they  brought  it  back  for  interment 
at  Santa  Cru^,.  the  judge  decided  that  they  must  go  in  search  of 
Antonio  Rodriguez,  who  at  the  time  the  Indians  were  killing  Amaya 
escaped  on  foot,  and  went  to  the  ranch  named  Tito,  vhich  was 
probably  some  16  miles  f«)m  the  place  of  this  incident.     This  man 
lost  his  saddle  horse  among  the  Indians." 

Cornelio  Perez.  Manoria  Historica  de  California,  pp.  1-3. 
MS,  Bancroft  Library.  1877. 
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Severe;  Tour  of  Duty  in  California;yl849 
Bartlett.  1856. 
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Coz-art-tow-yom-i   :  Those  who  speak  our  language 


Too-look-kai-yay  :  All  mud  hens,  or  full  of 

mud  hens. 


Chimay-ee:  An  oven  for  baking. 
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"The  Napa  Indians  lived  near  that  town, 
and  near  Yount's  ranch.     The  Canaunanos 
lived  on  Bayles*  ranch.     Below  the  town  of 
Napa  lived  the  Tulkajs" — Alex  Taylor  in 
California  Parmer.  March  30.1860. 
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The  Napa  Indians  lived  near  that  town, 
and  near  Yount^s  ranch.     The  Canaumanos 
lived  on  Bayles'  Randi*     Belcm  the  toisn  of 
Kaps  lived  the  Tulkavs /—Taylor:   tn^ianol- 
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]M'\  'Rk¥^yX  TO  TilK  P?:TALULA,   SOMOJ-.-A,   NAPA,   AND  RUISIPJ  VALIiTS. 
Sancho?;  Diariode  la  l-lxuodicion  varififlaria  con  obioto  de      •' 
reconocor  torranos  para  Lx  nu3\/a  plrinta  do  la  ^-ision  do  5an 
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Francisco,    1825,  l^H. 

Altirai  ra7  ^iario  de  la  %pedicion,   etc.,  li^ .  [Was  tranalaWd 
by  Alox.S.  Taylor  and  publishad  in  Hutchinga'  Mar.,   v,   58-G2_, 
115-18,  as  Jo-imal  of  a  :dsn  ion -found  in,^  oxp^Jdition  north 
of  ?.'eM  P'-ancisco  in  ltt23.     Translation  of  tan  inaccurate.] 

diurv  is  in  substuco  as  follows:     June  26th,   in 
iho  tnornin:  fro!n  S.Rafaol,   5  lee^-i^es  north  to  Olompali ;   in 
after  ;oon,  north  and  round  the  h:iad  of  the  creak  at  the 
point  callQd.aiiOCuai^  (.vh-ra  the  city  of  Pe  talma  now  [stands, 
tho  main  stream  boinr;  apparently  called  ahocoiotni)   to  tha 
little  brook  of  Leraa  on  tho  flat  of  tho  Petalumas,  whore  a 
bear  was  killed,  and  where  they  passed  the  ni.;-ht  -^rith  8  or 

10  Potala'nas  hiding  there  from  their  enemies  of^Libantilo. 

—  ■  "  w/^        .   ^  , 

vami.  or  Libantiioquomi  (the  Libantiliyamf  of  chap,  xx) ,  2t 

J  9  pi »  111. ii    I  II         !■  iijiiiiHi    i    !■  »  1^  ■  » ■» 

l.to  the  N?/.    (I   think  this  Arroyito  de  Loma  may  have  been 
soma  distance  do^  tho  creak.) 

"June  27th,   over  the  plains  and  hills,   eastward  and  north' 


oaatv/ard,   past  a  small  tule-lake  50x100  yards,   and  u  little 

farther  the  large  lake  of  Tola^^,   so  named  for  tho  chief  of 

the  former  inhMbit;<.ntB,    one  fourth  of  a  league  lon^^r  by  150 

or  200  ^-da.   to  i  lea^jue  wide   (perhaps  thoy  v;ere  as  far  south 

as  the  lake  back  of  the  modem  Lakeville),   and  thence  MK  to 

the  plain  on  -.vh'ich  ia  the  plac  i  called  Sonoma,   so  called 

from  trie  Indians  fonnorly  living  thor;,   campinr  on  the       . 
^^^^yvL-i^LjU  ^Uh«^w^  i/i*.  v-e^y  yt-^^^  lua^^y^ju  -umKueU;  ikA^rt^iMj/  So^v^oMy^ 
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stream  near  the  main  creek,  where  a  boat  arrived  the  same 
day  from  S.  Francisco.     (Sonoma  had  probably  been  visited  be 
fore.)     Payeras  in  1817  used  the  namo  of  Honom.;  as  wll  as 
Petaluma.  chap.xvf^  The  arrival  of  the  boat  and  also  the 
mention  of  the  name  coming  froiri  former  inhabitants  point  in 
the  same  direction  thoufh  th^re  is  no  definite  record  of  any 
previous  visit.     This  afternoon  and   tiio  next  forenoon  they 
spent  in  exploring  the  valley. 

"June  2&tn.,   in  the  afternoon  thoy  crossed  over  the  hills 
north-eastward  to  the  plain,   or  valley,   of  Ilapa  (so  accented 
in  the  original  of  Altiraira) ,  named  for  the  former  Indian 
inhabitants,   and  encamped  on  the  stream  (Napa  Oroek) which 
they  named  San  Pedro  for  tho  day.     A  whitish  earth  on  the 
borders  of  a  warm  spring  thought  to  be  valuable  for  cleansinj 
purposes,  and  large  herds  of  deer  and  ant o lope  were  noted 

.  on  the  way. 

"June  2yth,  crossed  over  another  range  of  hills  into  the 

plain  'of  the  SuisuTi.'  so  called  like  the  other  places  from 

the  foraier  Indian  inhabitants  (generally  called  in  earlier 

documents  'of  the  Suisunos*  as  the  name  of  tho  Indi:.ns), 

« 

camping  on  the  main  stream  5  l.from  Napa,   10  l.from  Sonoma^ 
and  5  l.SW  of  thj  rancheria  of  the  Hulatos.     June  50th,   kill* 
10  beafs,  and  had  some  friendly  intercourse  with  t.he  Lybai- 
tos.      (In  a  letter  of  July  10th,   Arch.Ariiob.,  MS,   iv,pt.ii, 
23-6,   Altimira  gives  more  particulars  of  his  cunforenco 
with  the  Indians,   by  wide}!  it  appears  that  the  Lybai  tos 
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lived  abo\r>  3  1. beyond  [DS]  tha  Hulatoa,  or  Ulatos.  The 
ranchorias  of  thti  Chemocoytos,  Sucuntos,  and  Oapinaa  are 
mentionod  in  the  same  reciion.) 

"July  lat,  back  to  j^apa  and  Sonoma  with  additional  exploisxj 
tions  of  the  latter  valley.     July  2d,  up  the  valloy  and  ovor 
the  hills  by  a  more  northern  route  than  bofore,   past  a  t'  Is 
lak3     into  the  plain  of  the  Petalumas,  and  to  the  old 
carapinc-ground  on  the  /'rroyo  do  Loma.     July  5d,  back  by  a 
direct  course  of  2  leagiius  to  Sonoma,  where  after  nevv  ex- 
plorations a  site  v/as  chosen.     July  4th,   corer/ionies  of  takin,r 
poss-ssion,  and  return  to  Olompali,   5  lonp:  leagues.     July 
5th,  back  to  Htm  Rafael  and  waited  for  the  boat  from  Sonoma. 
July  6th,  embarked  at  Point  Tiburon  and  wont  to  San  Francisco 

before  tiie  wind." 

—Verbatim  footnote  from  Bancroft,  Kist. Calif., II, 497-496, 

1885. 


SONOMA  VALLEY  REGION. 

•The  different  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  which  furnished 

9 

converts  £to  San  Francisco  Solano  Mission  at  Sonoma]  as 
shown  by  the  mission  books  were  as  follows:  Aloquiomi , 
Atenomac,  Canoma,  Carquin,  Canilolmano.  Caffimus.  Chemoco. 
Chichoyomi .  Chocuyem.  Covayomi  or  Jo^yomi .  Huiluc.  Huymen. 
Laoatiut,  Loaquiomi,  Linayto  (Libayto?) ,  Locaioma,  Mayacma, 
Muticolmo.  Malaca,  Napato^^i  Oleomi,  Putto  or  Putato  (Pulto  or 
Pultato  or  Pultoy—Putah  Creek?) ,  PolnomanoCj  Paque ,  Petal- 
una.  Suisun,  Satayomi,  Soneto,  Tolen,  Tlayacma,  Tamal. 
Topa3rto,  Ululate,  Zaclom,  Utinomanoc.  * 

—Bancroft,  Hist. Calif .,  II,  506  ft. note,  1885. 


ORIGIN  OF  WORD  NAPA 


NAPA  CO.,  CALIF. 


INDIAiIS  OF  NAPA  VALLEY,  CALIF. 
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r«v». 
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"The  TTord  'ipomo',  rneanin!"  a  man  or  tribe  of  men,   is  found 
i  to  be  common  with  all  tribes  S  of  Eel  R.,  W  of  Clear  Lake, 
and  N  of  San  Francisco  Bayj     and  the  word  'patween',  having 
a  similar  signification,   is  found  to  be  canmon  with  all  those 
peoples  E  of  CMr  Lake,   S  of  Colusa,  f  of  Sacramento  R.,  and 
N  of  the  Suisun  Bay.     Now,  the  Ir^ians  of  Napa  Valley  belonged 
to  the  'pomos,'   or  that  grand  family  of  tribes  in  which  the 
word  'pomo'  was  used  instead  of  'patween,'   in  a- generic  or 
tribal  sense;     so, also,  did  the  tribes  on  the  western  shore 
of  Clear  Lake.     The  Indians  of  Napa  Valley  have  all  disap- 
peared, but  their  distant  relatives,  the  tribes  on  the  Clear 
Lake,   still  exist,  and  naturally  we  would  look  to  them  for 
na^  or  Oiliher  traces  of  habits,  customs,  etc.,  to  find  out 
what  would  be  probably  the  condition  of  things  in  this  sec- 
^tionJ     It  is  found  that  the  word  'Nap-po'   occurs  frequently, 
and  among  this  people  it  ii  found  to  signify  village.     Thua, 
'Hoo-la-nap-po'   signified  lily  village;     'Ha-be -nap-po,'  rocky 
village,  and  'Kai-nap-po,'  wood  village.     Taking  this  fact 
.into  consideration,  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  thatihe 
word  has  some  relation  to  a  town  or  village  that  may  have 
been  at  some   time  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  that 
now  bears  that  name,  and  thus  it  has  come  down  to  us?" 

--L.L. Palmer,   in  Hist.of  Napa  and  Lake  Counties,  Calif., 
Slocum,  Bowen  &  Co.,  p.4  (of  Napa  Co.),   1881. 


In  historical  sketch  of  Napa  Co.,  Calif.,   is  the  following: 
"When  Geo.G.  Yount,   the  firsi:  white  settler  of  Napa  Valley, 
arrived  in  1831,  he  estimated  there  were  3000  to  5000  of 
these  Indians  ["Napa  Indians'']   in  this  valley.     At  that  time 
there  were  six  tribes,   speaking  differenb  dialects  and  often 
at  war  with  each  other,   and  dwelt  about  as  f ollws*:     the 
Mayacomos  tribe  near  the  Calistoga  hot  springes;   the  Callajo- 
mans  on  the  Bale  rancho,  near  St. Helena;  the  Kymus  tribe 
dwelt  on  the  Yount  grant;   the  Napa  tribe  occupied  the  lands 
between  Napa  River  and  the  creek  near  Napa  City;     the  Ulcus 
occupied  the  east   side  of  Napa  River  near  Napa  City;     while 
the  Soscol  tribe  occupied  the  Soscol  grant.     Of  all  these 
Indians  there  are  scarcely  any  in  the  valley  at  the  present 
time*** 

Tells  of  slau^'chter  of  several  hundred  Indians  "on  Bale 
ranch  near  Oaicville,"  by  settlers  who  had  had  cattle  stolen* 
Indians  were  in  sweathouse  and  "the  whole  number  were  slaugh* 
tered  as  they  passed  out,  man  by  man,  killing  nearly  the 
entire  tribe*" 

--Memorial  and  Bioi^:'l  Hist,  of  North*n  Calif.,  Lewis 
Pub'g  Co.,   161-162,   1891. 


'Those  who  occupied  the  Napa  Valley  were  called  Dippers." 
"Ibid  161. 


^'Ho'Vv^O^ 
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GRIZZLY  BEAR 


NAPA  VALLEY.  CALIP. 


The  Napa  Valley  Indians  considered  the 

grizzly  bear  sacred  *'and  nothing  would  induce 

them  to  eat  its  flesh". — Memorial  and  Biog'l 
Hist,   of  Northern  Calif.,  Lewis  Pnh'e;. 
Co.,  161,  1891. 


^"^'^he  Sonomos  or  3o-no-mif?  spoke  a  sim- 
ilar dialect  as  the  Suisuns  or  3oo-i-goo-nepI 

— Taylor.   Indirrolopy  of  California,   Calif- 
ornia Farmer^  March  30, 1860 > 


Lieut.  J.  W^  Eevere  in  his  Tour  of  Duty 

in  California,   published  in  1849    w/page  12Q\ 

'^     states: 

^'General  Vallejo  told  me,   that  when  he 

first  came  to  Sonoma,   in  1836,   that  Vfilley  was 

inhabited  by  twenty  thcusann  Indie ns,  and 

there  were  as  many  more  in   the  neighborhood. 

Twenty  thousand  of  them  were  crrried  off  in 

8  single  year  by  the  ravages  of  snall-pox, 

and  the  tribe?  of  vionoma  ht^ve  nov;  been  swept 

If 

from  the  face  of   the  earth... 


Sonoma  valley  r^oiom. 

"The  different  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  which  furnished 
converts  [to  San  Francisco  Solano  Mission  at  Sonoma]  as 
shown  by  the  mission  books  were  as  follows:  Aloquiomi, 
Atenomac ,  Canoma,  Garquin^  Canijolmano,  Caymus .  Ghemoco, 
Ghichoyomi,  Chocuyem,  Goyayorii  or  Joyayomi,  Huiluc,  Huymen, 
Lacatiut^  Loaquiomi,  Linayto  (Libayto?),  Locnoma,  Mayacma^ 
Muticolmo,  Malaca,  Napato,  Oleomi,  Put to  or  Putato  (Pulto  or 
Pultato  or  Pultoy--Put(ih  Creek?),  Polnomanoc,  Paque ,  Petal-* 
uma,  Suisun,,  Satayomi,  Soneto,  Tolen,  Tlayacma,  Tamal , 
Topayto,  Ululate,  Zaclom,  Utinornanoc^  • 

"Bancroft,  Hist. Calif.,  II,  506  ft.note,  1685. 


UA3SACB1  IH  NAPA  IklLB 

A  few  years  before  the  Anerlcan  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  Menefee.  a  party  of  settlers,  alleg- 
ing that  Indians  had  stolen  eorae  of  their  cattle,  came  at 
night  to  the  'sweat  honse*  of  the  filUfllOMngft  ©n  the  Bale 
ranch  near  Oakrille  in  Hapa  Valley,  "in  ihich  about  300 
Indians  were  assembled.    The  iftiole  number  were  ilau^tered. 
Mn  by  wn.  as  they  passed  oat.  and  the  tribe  thus  alw)st 
ezterainated  at  a  blow." 

Menefee,  Historical  &  DesorlptiTS  Sketch  of 
Hapa.  SonoBB.  Laka  4  Meadocina,  p.  23.  1873. 


e 

The  San  Francisco  Weekly  Bulletin,  May  12,1860, 
reprints  from  the  Napa  Reporter  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Indian  tribes  who  originally  in- 
habited Napa  Valley: 

••The  Indians  of  Napa  Valley. —Twenty- five  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  white  resident  in  the  valley.  The 
only  inheijbitants  were  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  6  tribes 
The'ltyacomas  (pronounced  'Mi-a- comas)  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hot  Springs,  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley;  the  -Cal lai omanus  (Cal-yar-ho-ma-nus)  had  their 
home  on  the  land  now  known  as  the  Bale  ranch;  the 
Cavmus  [Ki-moos )  tribe  occupied  the  tracts  now  owned 
by  Gr. C.Yount;  the  -Napa  Indians  inhabited  the  Silvador 
Vallejo  ranch  of  Entre-Napa— that  is,  the  place  be- 
tween Napa  river  and  Napa  creek;  the -Ulucas  (Oo-loo-cas) 
lived  on  the  east  of  the  river  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  town  site;  and  the  former  domain  of  tne  >Suscol 
Indians,  afterwards  known  as  the  Suscol  Ranch,  became 
the  property  of  M.G. Vallejo.  These  tribes  spoke  dif- 
ferent dialects,  and  were  almost  c constantly  at  war 
with  each  other.  Their  n^ncherias  were  numerous  through- 
out the  length  of  the  valley,  being  built  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  or  near  springs.  Their  food  consisted 
mainly  ol  acorns,  horse  cnestnuts,  grasshoppers,  fish, 
clover,  and  amole  or  soap  root,  it  is  not  known  how 
many  of  these  Indians  there  were,  no  census  having 
beenitaken,  or  careful  estimate  made  at  the  time  by 
anybody.  Mr.  Yount  thinks  that  their  number  was  not 
less  tnan  3000,  and  probably  twice  as  many.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  collect  a  thousand  warriors 
in  those  times.  Not  more  than  100  or  200  remain;  all 
the  rest  of  them  have  been  swept  away." — San  Francisco 
Weekly  Bulletin  (from  Napa  Reporter),  May  12,  18bOt 


Lieut.  J.  W.  Revere  in  his  book  entitled  "  A  tour  of  duty  in 
California",  published  in  Hew  York  in  1849,  gives  some  information 
with  respect  to  a  man  named  Yount  who  early  settled  in  the  lo./er  part 
of  Mapa  Valley,  in  California,  where  the  town  Yountville,  named  in 
his  honor,  is  still  one  of  the  most  thriving  comunities  in  that 
region.   According  to  Revere. Yount  was  an  experienced  hunter  and 
trapper. in  various  parts  of  the  continent. 

In  1836  when  engaged  in  hunting  sea  other  along  the  north  shore 
of  San  Pablo  Bay  ( A_rxorthward  extension  of  San  Francisco  Bay),  he 
chanced  to  steer  his  skiff  into  the  navigable  creek  or  estuary  of 
Napa  River,  which  proved  W^e  a  favorite  resort  of  the  sea  otter. 
Tlie  Valley  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  Indians  only.   Leaving  his 
boat  he  went  a  few  miles  to  the  Rancheria  of  a  tribe  called  Cayraus. 
The  place  was  so  beautiful  that  he  decided  to  make  his  home  there. 
On  his  next  visit  to  Monterey  he  became  a  citizen  of  California  ajid 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  embracing  a  part  of  Ifepa  Valley  occupied  by 
the  Caymus  Indians.   Here  he  erected  a  log  house,  made  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Indians  of  this  particular  Rajicheria,  and,  possessing 
the  only  fire  arm  in  the  valley,  soon  >llied  the  whole  valley  into 

submission". f/i-b-f^' 


INDIANS  OF  NAPA  CO. 


\ 


"Whon  the  valley  was  first  known  there  were  large  rairdberB  of 
Indians.    When  George  0.  Yoiint  (the  first  vAiite  settler  of  Napa 
valley)  arrived  in  1831  he  estimated  there  were  3000  to  5000  in  the 
valley.     At  that  time  there  were  6  tribes  speaking  different 
dialects,  and  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  dwelt  about  as 
follows:     The  Mayacomos  tribe  near  the  Calistoga  Hot  Springs; 
the  Callajooans  on  the  Bale  raiuho,  near  St.  Helena;  the  Q^rms 
tribe  dwelt  on  the  Yount  grant;  the  Napa  tribe  occupied  the  lands 
between  Napa  river  and  creek  near  Napa  City;  the  Ulcas  occupied  the 
east  side  of  Napa  river  near  Napa  City,  while  the  Soscol  tribe 
occupied  the  Soscol  grant,  on  which  is  situated  the  splendid  orchards 

of  the  Thompsons Of  all  these  tribes  there  are    scarce 

50  left  in  the  entire  county  now,  and  an  Indian  is  rarely  seen.     As 
the  valleys  were  occupied  and  fenced,  the  usual  modes  of  Indian 
hunting  and  living  were  cut  off.       Quarrels  were  frequent  with  the 
settlers,  who  claimed  to  have  had  cattle  stolen,  and  the  Indian  was 
sure  on  general  principles  to  receive  severe  pimishment.     It  is 
stated  that  a  party  of  settlers  having  met  with  such  losses  surrounded 
a  party  of  Indians,  several  hundred  in  nuniber,  on  the  Bale  ra»Bh, 
near  Oakville.     They  were  assembled  unarmed  in  the  sweathouse,  and  the 
whole  number  were  slau^tered  as  they  passed  out,  man  by  man,  killing 
nearly  the  entire  tribe.     In  1850  a  party  from  Sonoma  county  killed  11 
innocent  Indians,  young  and  old,  as  they  came  out  of  the  sweathouse.* 
-History  of  Napa  Co.  2,  Oakl  aid  1879.     Smith  &  Elliott, Pubrs. 
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L.L. Palmer,  in  Hist. of  Napa  and  Lake  Counties,  Calif., 
by  Slocum,  Eowen  t  Co.,  1881,  writes  at  length  upon  the 
Indians,  rancherias,  ranchos,  and  other  related  topics, 
following  may  be  of  value: 

"The  CTuenoc,  ks  had  their  home  in  the  valley  of  that  name  in 

wi»twar>— ■!»  ■  I  iittfr»'  ,4/m^-  ^HEtHk 

Lake  Co. "--p. 45  of  Napa  Co. 

"It.  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  above 
lists  [Bancroft* s  Napa  Valley  tribes,   after  Hittell  and  Tay- 
lor]  of  any  tribes  who  dwelt  in  Pope,   Chiles  or  Berryessa 
Valleys.     These  valleys  were  filled  with  Indians,  however,  no 
less  than. 6  very  large  rancherias  being  in  Berryessa  Valley 
alone •"--45  of  Napa  Go* 

"The  Caymus  grant  [to  Geo.C.Yount]   lies  in  the  very  heart 
of  Napa  Valley,   and  just  E  of  j/^here  the  present  village  of 
Yountville  now  stands*  "--49  of  Napa  Go* 

"The  Lqcoallomi  Rancho   •     •  was  located  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Pope  Valley*  "--50  of  Napa  Qo.  L^^^'^^-^Uil 

"The  Tulucay  Hancho  •     •  lies  just  E  of  Napa  City*  "--50  of 
Napa  Co. 

■A 

"Rancho  Mallacomes  or  Muristul  y  Plan  de  Aqua  Caliente  •  • 

was  situated. near  tne  head  of  Napa  Valley,  embracing  the 

present  site'  of  Galistoga  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto*" 
--50-51  of  Napa  Go* 


"The  Huichica  Rancho  .*  *  was  situated  to  the  ?W  of  Napa 
ity."--51  of  Napa  Co.  , 


"The  Catacula  Rancho  .  .in  Chiles  Valley. --52  of  Napa  CO. 


■  mm»mnmfm^mmimmt^H0mmiemm^'0>m 


"The  Ghimiles  Rancho ."-- 52 .   One  boundary  of  Napa  Co., 


M>tip*«nn0««P'o' 


1852,  was  described  "thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
E  side  of  Ghimiles,   or  Corral  Valley. "--l^S  of  Napa  Co. 

"The  Cayne  Humana  Rancho  .  .  comprised  the  whole  of  Napa 
Valley  lying  N  of  tl»  Caymus  Rancho,  and  was  granted  to  Dr. 
E.T.Bale."— 52  of  Kapa  Co,     "The  Come  Humana  Rancho ."-- 55 . 

General  Vallejo  quoted  as  saying,   1876,   that  Altircira  and 
party,   in  1823,    "climbed  the  ridge  of  Suysunes,  now  the 
property  of  Gayetano  Juarez,  where  the  State  Insane  Asylum 
stands. "--53  of  Napa  Co. 

A  partj  [apparently  in  1776]   said  to  have   "passed  as  far 
northward  as  the  Olompoli  Rancheria.   S  of  Petaluma  a  few 
miles,  where  they  taught  the  Indians  how  to  m£ike  adobe 
houses,   and  one  was  erected  which  stood  there  until  a  very 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  torn  down. "--54  of  Napa  Go* 

"Another  early  deed  is  dated  Oct. 18,   1845,   from  Geo*Rocii 
to  Jacob  P.Leese,   conveying  the  grant  called  •Cruer.oc 


•  n 


60  of  Napa  Co. 

! 

"Nov. 6,  1855,  Clear  Lake  Township  was  established  with  the 
following  boundaries:  Commencing  at  Mt*St*Iielena  and  running 
on  the  divide  betv/een  Napa,  Lupe-yomi  and  Callaomi  Valleys; 
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thence  across  to  the  eastern  line  of  Napa  Co.  in  a  direction 
bQ  as  to  include  Lupe-yomi,  Callaomi,  Clear  Lake,  Gobbs  and 
Scotts  Valleys,  ani  to  include  all  the  Clear  Lake  Valleys. * 
"114  of  Napa  Co.         ' 

"Tebipa  or  Capelle  Creek. "--115  of  Napa  Co. 
"Localliomi  Valley. "—ll?  of  Napa  Go.C^^^oJU^f.^cl 


Andreas  Mateo's  parents  "were  members  of  the  Yount  tribe 

•  t      I  ,iM»««l  II        III!''  -"•-'—     ■ •  ■■ 

of  Indians. "--155  of  Napa  Co. 

In  1871 :  "Unoyomi  Creek. " 

l"Tuoiucay  Creek. "--252  of  Napa  Co. 

"'Rancho  Catacula, '  an  Iniian  name."  (Granted  to  Chiles,  in 
Chiles  Valley.) --315  of  Napa  Co. 

There  was  "a  rancheria  at  the  mouth  of  Big  R. ,  Mendocino 
Co.  ""25  of  Lake  Co. 

Quotes  Stephen  Powers  regarding  Pomoa  and  "then  says: 
"Mr. Alfred  E.  Sherwood,  of  Sherwood  Valley,  Mendocino  Co., 
canie  into  that  section  in  1853,  and  is  very  conversant  with 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  and  he  is  our  author- 
ity for  tbe  statement  that  this  family  [Pomo]  extended  as  far 
S  as  Petaluma,  and  all  talked  a  kindred  tongue.  But  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  Shebalne  Pomos  could  not  converse  with 
the  Cahto  Pomos,  who  had  their  h^abitation  only  a  iozen  miles 
to  the  N  of  them.  Their  name,  as  given  by  Mr.Powers,  Shebalne 


:r^ 


Pomos,   signifies  neighboring;  people,  would  carry  out  that 
idea,  as  does  also  the  name  given  us  by  Sherwood, 'Ghehulikia, 
which  signifies  the  N  valley,   or  the  valley  farthest  N  that  is 
inliabited  by  this  family.     We  can  thus  see  the  appropriateness 
of  Mr.Power's  subdivision  into-Eel  River  Pomos  and •^Russiari' 
River  Pomos,  the  .Cahto  Pomos  belonging  to   the  former,   and  the 
Shebalne  Pomos  to  the  latter.     The  justness  of  Mr. Powers' 
statement  that  the  Pomos  should  include  those  around  Clear 
Lake  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  th::t  Ihe  *5anels,   in  Russieui  River 
Valley,   speak  a  kindred  tongue,   and  all  big  feasts  by  either 
party  are  attended  by  at  least  delegates  from  the  other** 
"28  of  Lake  Co* 

s 

••In  Long  Valley,  Lake  Co.,  just  E  of  Clear  Lake,  the  Indians 
were  known  as  the  *Lolsels  or-Loldlas.  '  Lol  denotes  Indian 
tobacco,  and  ^el  is  a  locative  ending;  hence,  the  name  means 
wild  tobacco  place,  applied  first  to  the  valley  and  then  to  the 
people  in  it.  On  Cache  Creek  there  were  tliree  tribes:  the  ^1- 
•posels,  Chenposels  and 'Weelacksels,  all  accented  on  the  ffrst 
"Bjrllable,  and  signifying  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  tribes, 
•Sel*  being  a  loca-tive,  as  stated  above."--29  of  Lake  Co. 

"We  were  shown  several  specimens  of  shell  money  by  Augustine, 

TV 

the  chief  of  the  Hoolajtapoa  at  Lakeport."   Money  described. 
—52  of  Lake  Co. 

Process  of  fire-making  among  Wintoon  Indians  on  Cloud  River 

described  (after  Geo. H.H. Redding,  in  Calif 'n  of  Dec. 1680). 
--33  of  Lake  Co. 
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Tribal  boundaries  as  laid  down  by  Bancroft  and  by  Aup-ustine 
(Ind. chief).  Bancroft's  on  p. 34  and  Aug.'s  34-36,  of  Lake  Go. 

"We  will  now  give  the  following'  facts  concerning  the  Indians 
of  Lake  Co.,  which  were  given  to  us  by  Augustine,  chief  of  the 
Hoo-la-nap-os,  premising  by  the  statement  that  Augustine  is  a 

t. 

very  intelligent  nian,  about  50  years  of  age,  and  well  versed 
in  Indian  lore  and  legend,  and  bears  a  good  name  among-  the 
white  citizens  for  probity  and  veracity.  His  statements  are' 
as  follows: 

"^^®  ^J-'OP  ^ribe  had  their  rancheria  at  the  W  end  of  Tule 
,   Lake,  and  at  the  time  of  the  caning  of  the  white  settlers  they 

-  numbered.120.  The  name  of  their  chief  is  (or  was)  Ba-cool-ah.^ 

with  him  

We  conversed y^tiirough  an  interpreter,   a  young  and  very  intelli- 
gent  Indian,  but  are  inclined   to  the  opinion  that  he  misap- 
prehended the  question  asked  about  the  names  of  the  chiefs- 
we  asked  for  the  names  of  ^chiefs  at  tte  time  ofliie  killing 
of  Stone  and  Kelsey,  and  we  think  he  gave  us  the  name  of  the 
present  incumbent,  though  of  this  we  are  not  at  all  sure.     It 
is  probablsf  that  in  many  cases  the  person  who  was  chief  at  tiiat| 
time  is  still  alive.     As  we  asked  for  the  name  of  the  chiefs 
at  that  stated  time,   if  any  are  now  alive  and  hold   that 
position,  who  are  given  as  holding  it  then,   it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  they  have  continued  ever  since.     This  tribe  numbers 
now  only  about  40. 

'•^^®  Yo-voo-tu-ea  tribe  were  neighbors  of  the  Ki-ous.  and 
were  just  E  of  them,  on  the  borders  of  Tule  Lake.     Their 
fomer  number  was  150,  which  is  now  reduced  to  45.     Ja-cia-toe 
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was  their  chief. 


r\  p 


•The  , Quo i -lack,   or-Hwoi-lak,   tribe  was  located  just  N  of 
the  townsite  of  Upper  Lake,   and  near  the  residence  of  Benj. 
Dewell*     They  numbered  120,   but  have  only  50  now*     Da-mut 
was  their  chief. 

•The^Di-noo-ha-vah  tribe  were  on  the  H  side  of  the  head 
of  Clear  Lake,  but  further  E  than  the  last  named.     They 
numbered  100.   and  are  now  reduced  to  about  20.     G-oo-ke  was 
their  chief. 

T 

•The /She-gum-ba  tribe  lived  across  the  lake  from  Lakeport, 
where  Mr  .Morris  on  now  resides.     They  once  numbered  160, 
but  only  about  15  of  them  are  left  now.     Leu-te-ra  was 
their  chief. 

•The  'Boil -ka-ya  tribe  lived  in  Scotts  Valley,   and  their 


number  was  180,  which  has  dwindled  down  to  40.     Che-boo-kas 
was  their  chief. 

•The ^Cum-le-bah  tribe  were  located  m  the  upper  end  of 
Scotts  Valley,   on  the  Demin^.  place.     Their  number  was  90, 
but  are  now  reduced  to  30.     Du-goh  was  their  chief. 

•*The  Hoo-la-nap-o  tribe  were  just  below  the  present  site 
of  Lakeport,   on  the  place  formerly  owned  by  Dr.J.S.Downes. 
At  one  time  there  were  220  warriors,  and  500  all  told  in 
the  rancheria.     They  are  now  reduced  to  60.     Sa-vo-di-nc  was 
the  chief  before  the  present  one,  Augustine. 

^"^^  Ha-be-nap-o  tribe  were  located  at  the  mouth  of  Kel- 
sey Greek,   on  the  N  side.     They  numbered  300,   but  only  about 
40  of  them  are  left.     Ba-cow-shun  was  their  chief. 


•  i*mmntmnn»*miummHm»*'»m  ui 
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•The  Lil-la-a-ak  tribe  had  their  location  near  the  foot  of 


••mmrt 


0 

Uncle  Sam  Mt. ,   on  the  W  side.     They  numbered  100,   and  about 
15  of  them  are  left.     Mim-ak  was  their  chief* 

•The  Shoat-ow-no-ma-nook  tribe  had  their  homes  on  an  island 


near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.     They  numbered  120,  but  only 
30  are  left.     Their  chief  was  called  Sam  Patch. 

•The  Cow-goo-mah  tribe  had  their  rancheria  at  the  Sulphur 
3ank.     Thev  numbered  130,  b^t  are  now  reduced  to  40.     Ho « tow 
was  their  chief. 

•The  Le-mah-mah  lived  on  an  island  jugt  W  of  the  Sulphur 
Bank*     There  was  at  one   time  140  of  them,  but  only  about  20 
remain.     Beu-beu  was  their  chief. 

•The  Kai-nap-o  tribe  was  located  just  at  the  lower,  end  of 


KaaaMHMartu 


Long  Valley,   ajid  at  one  time  numbered  160,  but  are  now 
reduced   to  20.     So-yu-done  was  the  chief.V   Tliese  were 
evidently  members  of  the  Patween  family,   and  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Olposels  spoken  of  by  Powers. 

•The  Now-wa-ke-nah  tribe  liwd  in  Long  Valley,   and  their 


— M—— liir.  !■  [urHlil  ■»»<««»#?»*» 


number  was  120.  There  are  probably  30  of  them  left. 
Li-e-ta  was  their  chief. •  These  are  the  Lolsels  of  the 


««M'-W*WW»'- 


Patwe'en  family  mentioned  by  Powers.     They  call  themselves 
Lolsels. 

•rphe  Koo>noo«'la-ka-koj  tribe  lived  in  Coyote  Valley.  They 
had  once  lOQ  in  their  rancheria,  but  20  is  mmi-  all  tiiat  they 
can  now  muster.     Ba-san-nak  was  their  chief.*     These  are  tte 

HIM  ill II I  mmmmmt — r   i  iiTi—i M^irMa-i 

Gruenocks  spoken  of  above  in  Bancroft's  catalogue. 

^mmmmmmimmmmimmmmmmimmm. 

•  The  Lal-nap-o-een  tribe  had  their  habitat  on  the  St. 


If 


Helena  Creek,  justW  of  the  present  site  of  Middletown,  in 
Loconoma  Valley.  They  numbered  90,  but  have  dwindled  down 
to  10.  Chu-puh  was  their  chief.'  Thesa  are  the  Locollomil 
los  of  Bancroft's  list. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  tiio  above  list  those  naiiies 


have  been  applied  to  the  tribes  which  were  the  local  appel- 
lations for  them  by  the  Hoo-la-nap-os.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  names  are  not,  oftentimes,  the  name  that  the 
I i tribes  apply  to  themselves.  In  fact,  tribal  names  were  a 
•fluctuating:  currency*  also,  having  really  no  stability,  Rfi 
and,  above  all,  only  a  very  limited  'local  circulation.'" 
—34-36  of  Lake  Co. 

"££2!L  Augustine  we  ascertained  the  meaning  in  English  of 
the  namss  of  the  several  tribes.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Indian  tongue  is  made  up  of  appellations  for  concrete  sub- 
jects, ajid  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  abstract  enters  into 
their  language.  Hence  all  naaes  have  a  literal  significance 
The  language  is  a  guttural,  being  similar  to  the  Semitic 
tongues  of  Asia,  and  is  rather  pleasant  and  musical  than 
otherwise.  We  append  the  list  below  as  a  souvenir  of  a  fast 
disappearing,  race  of  people: 

^^•0^.  iiead  of  the  lake  people;  Yo-vco-tu-oa,  a  small 
Eillj  Nap-o,  village  or  town;  Hwoi-lak,  a  city  of  fire; 
Di:£o-ha-v^,  a  city  built  in  the  cut  (canoni  of  the  mountain; 
She-gum-ba,  a  city  built  across  the  lake;  Boil-ka-ya,  a  city 


built  in  the  west;  Cum-le-bah,  a  kind  of  mineral  water; 
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Hoo-la-nap-o,  a  lily  village;  Ha-be-nap-o,  a  city  of  rocks; 
Lil-la-a-ak,  a  people  close  by  the  mountain;  Shoat«ow-nO'- 
ma-nook,  a  neigliboring  people;  Cow-po^mah,  lower  end  of  the 
lake;  Le-mah-mali,  on  an  island;  Kai-najp-o,  a  wood  ranch, 
or,  in  consonance  with  the  Porno  tongue,  village  of  the  valley 
or  valley  people;  Now-wa-ke -nah,  a  city  over  the  hill;  Koo- 
noo-la-ka-koi,  a  coyote;  Lal-nap-o-een,  goose  village." 
--56-37  of  Lake  Go. 

••Augustine  gives  the  followir^  as  the  nane  s  of  the  places 
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in  the  county: 

Clear  Lake --Ka-ba- tin,  big  lake;  Uncle  Sam  Mt.--Sha-hul- 
gu-nal-da-noo,  big  mountain;  this  was  called  by  many  tribes 
•Konockti';  Big  Valley--Yo-ka-koi,  a  big  valley;  Kelsey 

_„    II  .imii  III  II       ■  '  ^-^  **  Li- ^""     .  — 

Creek--Noo-na-po-tea,  a  big  dust  or  ash  lieap;     Scotts  valley- 

^^tfwM—iiwiiwt  <n'ii«  >nnmjtB<ui«n*i«wii»'^>i  1 1'  ix^^ 

Ye-mah-bah,  over  the  hill;  Tule  Lake--NoW"ga-shoi ,  a  separat( 
lake;  Blue  Lake  - -Ksh-ne 1 .  a  small  separate  lake;  Upper 
Lake--Sa-kah-ko,  brush  land. "--37  of  Lake  Go. 

■      I       I    ■■■■  11  ■■firfirrm— in — n    ^ 


"There  is  today  an  Indian  in  the  Cahto  rancheria  who  was 
kidnaped  when  a  boy  by  some  white  marauder**  Grew  up  as  a 

* 

slave  in  Missouri  and  ran  away,  back  to  Calif* --38  of  Lake  Go 

Lup-Yomi  ^rant*     "Land  known  as  the  Laguna  de  Lup-Yomi." 
--41  of  Lake  Co.       Discussion  about  claim. --41-45. 

"Collayomi  grant  .     .  in  what  is  now  known  as  Loconoma 
Valley. "--45  of  Lake  Go. 


Speaking  of  Russo-American  Fur  Go.,    "Following  up  Russian 
River  they  would  come  to  the  rancheria  of  the  Sanel^ndians, 
who,   it  will  be   remembered,   are  a  sort  of  2d  cousin  to  the 
HoolanaiDOs  on  the  W  side  of  the   lake.  "--48  of  Lake  Go. 

.Gorusials  C=Golusas]  .--55  of  Lake  Co. 


Detailed  account  of  Stone  and  Kelsey  massacre,   1849,   and 
whites'   vengeance  under  Lts.  Lyons  ^and  Stoneman  in  1650, 
including  Ghief  Augustine's  version  of  it. --49-62  of  Lake  Go. 

In  Augustine's  account  it  says,    "The  soldiers  then  went 
over  to  Potter  and  Yokia  Valleys.     They  did  not  find  the 
Potter  Valley  Indians,  but  they  had  a  fipjit  with  the  Yokias." 
Over  100  killed.— 62  of  Lake  Go. 


A  writer  in  Napa  Reporter  of  1860  is  quoted  as  saying  "Glear| 
Lake,   the  Irdian  name  of  which  i*  Hok-has-ha."      Also,   of  Mt. 
Uncle  Sam,    "The  Indian  name  of  the  mountain  is  Dun-oh-bo-ten, 
meaning  tbs  great  stone."    Also,    "Big  Valley--the  Indian  name 


of  ihich  is  Luss-elo-mi,   signifying  the  valley  of  the  great 
stone."    Also,    "In  this  valley  [BigJ  are  two  Indian  rancherias| 
located  on  tlie  borders  of  tiie  lake.   The  principal  one, 
Habinassa  (Habenapo)   is  canmanded  by  a  chief  named  Prieto,   fo; 

.-^MtMMMMMMMMMMMUaiMet  ii  .i   ii  iii     >iiii  i  «mi' rwiiiii-- 

his^urprising  b^acknesa.  "--68-69  of  Lake  Oo.-^lso,  "Cobb  Mt,, 
or  J\an-ria-mo- ua.  --70. 


v^trnmummmm 


In  account  of  Stone  &  Kelsey  massacre  it  says,  "One  chief, 

whose  name  was  Preetta^  had  a  fine  lot  of  Indians  in  his 

tribe  and  he  furnished  the  most  of  the  company."  [Stone  and 

Kelsey' s  expdn.  against  Scotts  Valley  Indians,  1646.] --52  of 
Lake  Go. 
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"Lup-Ycmi  (Locollayomai) "  valley. --70  of  Lake  Go. 

•      Prom  a  sketch  in  San  Francisco  Post  of  July  1877,  "Uncle 
Sam  [Mt.]  is  an  ugly  name,  and  we  will  henceforth  call  it 
with  the  Indians,  Konoctikajiu  (the  big  mountain)  ."--92  of 
Lake  Co.  Al^o,  same  writer,  "At  our  feet,  deep,  green  and 
motionless,  was  a  borajc  lake,  named  by  the  Indians  Hatchen 
(Bitter  Water).*  [Described  as  one  mile  in  circumference. 
Beside  it  stands  Uncle  Sam  Mt.  Directly  across^ Clear  Lake 

4 

'   is  Floyd  or  Red  Mt.]--93  of  Lake  Co.    Also,  "Luj>LYomi  (Clear] 
Lake)i"  and  "Nogometa  (Red  Mt.) ."--95. 

» 

Man  named  Waggoner,   of  Rice's  Valley,  W  of  Lower  LeJce, 
was  killed  by  an  Indian  of  the  tribe  whose  chief  was  Salvador.| 
--124  of  Lake  Co. 


\ 


■L.L. Palmer,   in  Hist.of  Napa  and  Lake  Counties,  Calif*, 
Slocum,  Bowen  and  Go*,   1S81. 
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